. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OBSERVATIONS 
RELATING TO 
EDUCATION. 


More eſpecially, as it reſpects the 
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DEDICATION. 
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SAMUEL VAUGHAN, Eſq, 


Drar SIR, 


] THINK myſelf peculiarly hap- 
py that, among thoſe perſons of 


whoſe friendſhip to me I am deſi- 


rous of leaving ſome memorial, o 
are one to whom I can, with uni- 
verſally acknowledged propriety, de- 
dicate this Treatiſe. A liberal and 
virtuous education, which it has 
been the buſineſs of a great part of 
my life to ſtudy, and to conduct, it 
has been your great object to pro- 
vide for your numerous family, 


much more than to make proviſion 
1 for 
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for their decent ſupport, and re- 
ſpectable appearance 1n other re- 


ſpects; and a kind Providence has 
not been wanting to give a very ſig- 


nal degree of ſucceſs to your lauda- 


A * ble, and well-judged endeavours 


for that purpoſe. 


Tur opportunities that I ever 
had of ſeconding your views have 
been inconſiderable; but the claim 


of merit in any tutor is very ſmall, 
when that of the parent is ſo great 


as yours has been. The mere ar- 
dent wiſh of the parent, ſeconded by 
a generous and exemplary conduct 
in his own ſphere of life, does alone 


do half the buſineſs; becauſe it ſup- 


plies a conſtant and powerful mo- 
live to excel, infuſing a right ſpirit, 
and forming the heart ; without 
which ſcientifical pur RR are ſel- 
dom a pplied to with ſufficient ar- 
dour, and, after all, are inſignifi- 
cant, if not miſchievous in ſociety. 

Ir 
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Ir is your generous wiſh, Sir, 
that what you, with great labour 
and expence, have ſown, in the edu- 

cation of your children, ſhould be 
reaped. by the public; juſtly ſenſible 
that to live for others, is, without 
intending it, to live in the beſt man- 
ner for ourſelves ; tho' the public, 
having been frequently made ſub- 
ſervient to views of private intereſt, 
is often very flow in diſtinguiſhing 
and acknowledging the ſervices of 
its beſt friends ; and therefore pa- 
tience, and fortitude in bearing ca- 
lumny, and ingratitude in every 4 
form, is the moſt eſſential ingredient 

in the character of a true patriot. 
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Hexe then it is that the princi- 
ples of chriſtianity come moſt ſea- 
ſonably, and effectually, in aid of 
thoſe of patriotiſm. The mere man 
of this world can not eaſily think that 
to be a ſufficient recompence which 
he ſhall never live to enjoy, and 
a 3 what 
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what will be a tribute paid to kis 
memory only. His views, therefore, 
will generally be narrow and con- 


fined, compared with thoſe of the 


chriſtian, whoſe views habitually ex- 


tend to the remoteſt periods, whoſe 
religion inculcates even love to ene- 


mies, meekneſs under reproach, and 


a patient ſuffering of all kinds of 


injuries. He ſees, moreover, that 
it is the uſual plan of Providence, 


that the moſt ſubſtantial and laſt- 
ing good, that of which men have, 


at length, the deepeſt ſenſe, and the 
moſt perfect enjoyment, ſhould be 
the reſult of evil; and he believes 
that, though all virtue, public and 
private, is attended with a ſufficient 
reward in this life, it ariſes chiefly 
from the conſciouſneſs of having 


done our duty; but that the only 
day of proper and ample recompence, 


is the reſurrection of the juſt. 
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WIskING you and Mrs. Vavc- 
HAN the long continuance, and per- 
fect enjoyment, of the unremitted 
attention which both of you have 
given to all the duties of your ſta- 
tion, eſpecially reſpecting the judi- 
cious care of your large and pro- 
miſing family, I am, 


Dear Sir, 


Your moſt obliged 


humble ſervant, 


— 


Os J. PRIESTLEY. 
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HE obfervations contained in this 
work were written at different 
times, as particular occaſions ſuggeſted, 
and not with any deſign of compoſing a 


regular treatiſe on the ſubject. They are 


either ſuch as I imagined not to have 
been ſufficiently attended to by preced- 
ing writers, or to be calculated to ap- 
prize parents of the danger of ſeveral mo- 
dern, and, I fear, prevailing notions, the 
abſurdity of which is, I am confident, 
demonſtrable both from a juſt theory of 
the human mind, and from univerſal 
experience. I ſhall not, in this preface, 
enter into particulars. My reaſons a- 
gainſt what I diſapprove, and in favour 
of a different practice, will ſpeak for 
themſelves in their proper places. I write 
from 
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from the full conviction of my own 
mind, both with reſpect to the truth, and 
the importance of my obſervations. 


Much has been written about edu- 
cation of late years: But ſeveral of tze 

- writers appear to me never to have had 
much, if any thing, to do in the condu? 7 
of it, and to have given bur little atten- 
tion to the real influence of it in life. tt 
is my fault if I have not formed a better 
judgment; having had the beſt oppor- 
tunities for making obſervations, in con- 
lequence of having been engaged, at 
different times, in conducting almoſt = Y 
every part of education, both in a public 
and private way. ſ 


I ALso think it a capital advantage, 
that my reflections on this ſubject gave 
been aided. by a view to Dr. Hartley's 
Theory of the Human Mind, which re- 
fers all the phenomena of it to the 
influence of afſociation of ideas, a prin- 8 
ciple of immenſely extenſive appli . 
ll cation, both theoretical and practical. 
1 This theory will, I am confident, be 
[i ” 7 ws 
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found to be a moſt excellent guide in 
the conduct of the human mind, both 


with reſpect to education, and every 


thing elſe on which our improvement 
and happineſs depend. Alſo, at the 


ſame time that the maxims ſuggeſted 


by it are, in the higheſt degree, impor- 
tant, the reaſons on which they are 
founded are exceedingly obvious, ſo 
as readily to approve themſelves to any 
perſon who ſhall ſeriouſly. and coolly 


attend to them. It is neceſſary, how- 
ever, that he who gives a judgment on 


this ſubject be a perſon of ſome age 
and experience. Otherwiſe, with the 
beſt underſtanding in the world, he 
will want proper data on which to form 
a judgment, and will only be more apt 
to be carried away by a ſpecious and fal- 
lacious hypotheſis. 


Bron a deciſive judgment is form- 
ed of the maxims I have contended 


for in this treatiſe, it ſhould more 
eſpecially be conſidered, as a funda- 


mental preliminary, that the chief 
and proper object of education is not 
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to form a ſhining and popular character, 
but an. «/eful one, this being alfo the 
only foundation of real happineſs; ang 
that there are circumſtances in which it 
may be neceſſary that a truly great and 
valuable man be the moſt Ghpopular of 1 
wen. | H 


j 13 accompliſhments are only 
= of ſecondary conſideration, being va- 
Tuable only in proportion as they come 
in aid of qualifications that render a 
man happy in himſelf, and uſeful to 
others. To pleaſe is, indeed, gene- 
rally uſeful, in order to profit men 
but this, like moſt other general max- 
ims, admits of many exceptions, ſuch 
as we lee in the hiſtory of many truly 
wiſe ſtateſmen, but more eſpecially 7 
thoſe eminently wiſe. and good men, 
to whoſe labours and riſques we are : 
indebted for inſtruction in the impor- 
rant articles of morality and religion, 
both heathens and chriſtians. 
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Tuk great tad of education, if it 
correſpond to the great end of life, 
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is by no means advancement in the 
world, but to inculcate ſuch princi- 
ples, and lead to ſuch habits, as will 
enable men to paſs with-integrity, and 
real honour through life, and to be 
inflexibly juſt, benevolent, and good, 
notwithſtanding all the. temptations to 
the contrary from the example of the 
age we live in. To comply with the 
world, and in conſequence to be the 
idol of it, is-an eaſy thing in com- 
pariſon with this; but then the ad- 
vantage derived from nobly withſtand- 
ing the prevailing vices and errors of 
the age are infinitely more ſolid and 
laſting. This conduct makes a man 
ſatisfied with himſelf, it generally en- 


ſures the gratitude of a more en- 


lightened poſterity, and, above all, 
the favour of God, and a happy im- 
mortality. — 


A Man who lives to any purpoſe, 
muſt have one object, and have a con- 


ſiſtent character. When a man's at- 


tention is diſtracted with a multipli- 
city of views he never ſucceeds in any, 
or 
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or never enjoys the [ſucceſs he may 
_ occaſionally meet with. But with con- 
ſiſtency of character, and uniformity 
of conduct, ſucceſs is almoſt iafalli- RX 
ble. Any man, for inſtance, may be 
rich, if he will be content to have 
no other object; but he cannot always 
get money, and enjoy pleaſure; he 
cannot always be wealthy, and reſpec- 
ted; and leaſt of all can he always 
be rich, and honeſt. Alſo, , any man 
of a common capacity may make 
himſelf maſter of any one branch of 
knowledge : he may be an acute gram- 
marian, or critic, a good natural phi- 
loſopher, an able chymiſt, a ſkilful 
naturaliſt, a learned lawyer, or a pro- 
found metaphyſician ; or a man of ve- 
ry diſtinguiſhed abilities, and great 
leiſure, may, at different times attend 
to a variety of things, and make ſome 
figure in each of them: But, in ge- 
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neral, one literary purſuit muſt be ſaͤ- 
crificed to another. So allo in the © © 
arts, a firſt-rate muſician cannot be, 5 
at the ſame time, the firſt ſtatuary, - | 
the firſt painter, or the firſt player; 

though bl, 
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(ber 


though there are few who may not be 
with the foremoſt in ſome or other of 


the arts, if their attachment to it be ſuch, 


that they ſhall give almoſt their whole 
time and attention to it. 


In like manner, if a man's great ob- 
Jett be the purſuit of truth, and the prac- 
tice of virtue, he may depend upon ſuc- 
ceſs, and will enſure the proper reward 
of ſuch a conduct; provided he have no 
other object to divert him from his pur- 
ſuit, and obſtruct him in it. But he muſt 
not be diſappointed, or chagrined, if, to- 
gether with virtue and knowledge, and 
in his endeavours to promote them, he 
do not get rich, or become popular. 


Lr us, therefore, be ſatisfied if we 
can make our children good men, and 
truly valuable members of ſociety, whe- 
ther the reception they meet with in the 
world be favourable or unfavourable. 


If, however, their friends be few, they 


will be the more cordial, and contribute 
more to the real enjoyment of life, In- 
deed, their happineſs in all reipects will 
be 
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be more in reality, than in appearance ; ; 
as that of the world is more in appear- 
' ance, than in reality; and this excluſtve 
of all reſpect to any thing in futurity, in 
compariſon of which, however, every 
thing elle is little and inſignificant, 


I snarl be happy if the following 


obſervations contribute, in any mea- 
ſure, to give parents theſe juſt views 


with reſpect to the education of their 


children, or their own conduct in life. 
They are certainly fundamental, though 
too apt to be overlooked in both. This 
mult be my apology for ſuffering myſelf 
to be drawn in, inſenſibly, to ſay fo 
much in this ſtrain, after what I have 
advanced to the ſame general 1 25 


in the work itſelf. 


Tnosz of my friends who wiſh to ſee 


the Obſervations on Human Nature, and 
the Conduct of the Mind, promiſed in the 


preface to my Examination of the writ- 


ings of Scotch Defenders of the Doctrine 
of inſtinttive Principles of Truth, may 
form ſome idea of what they may expect 
| of 
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of a praical nature in them, from what 


they will think of moſt. value in this 


treatiſe; and eſpecially ſection XII. 


| which was originally written as part of 
that work, but what it was thought 


might be more uſeful in this. I ſhall 


| continue to collect materials for this 
Vork, but the publication will proba- 
= bly be ſeveral years hence. Some of 


the hints I laid before Dr. Hartley 


| himſelf, more than twenty years ago, 
and he was pleaſed to approve of them, 


and promiſe me his aſſiſtance whenever 


I ſhould think proper to lay them be- 
; fore the public. 


8 * 
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Tar Eſay an a Courſe of liberal Educa- 


ion for Civil and Active Life, which is 


here re- printed, was {rt publiſhed in 


the year ſeventeen hundred and ſixty, 
| together with my Remarks on Doctor 


Brown's propoſed Code of Education. It 
was written to recommend and explain 


| three courſes of lectures, which I introduc- 


ed into the academy at Warrington. It 
appeared 
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appeared to me that, not only there, 
but in other places of academical edu- 
cation, the plan of inſtruction was too 
ſcholaſtic, conſiſting of thoſe ſtudies 
which were originally thought requiſite 
to form the divine, and philoſopher only, 
and had no direct view to civil and active 
life; and yer the greater part of our pu- 


pils were not intended for any of the 5 


learned profeſſions. 


To remedy this defect, I compoſed, 
and introduced the lectures. of which a 


diſtinct abus will be found at the end 5 


of the Eſay; and though the lectures 
are no longer read, I thought it might 
be uſeful to re- print the ſyllabuſſes, as 
wel as the Eſſay itſelf ; that other tutors 
have the better idea of my plan, 
10 follow it as far as they ſhall ſee 


Proper. 


T Rx firſt of the three courſes, viz. on 
hiftory and general policy, J have been fre- 
quently importuned to publiſh, and I 
{ſtill intend to do it ſome time or other; 
but not till I have leiſure to make it more 
worthy of being preſented to the pub- 
ne. 55 HE 
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Tux Confiderations for the Uſe of Young | 
| Men was printed in a ſmall] and cheap 1 
form, for the convenience of a more ea- 
i ſy and general circulation. It relates to 


Z improper to inſert it in this work. 
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* Of NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL Education. 


we are placed. The circumſtances in 
which we are, and the influences to 
== which we are expoſed, neceſſarily exer- 
ciſe that patience and fortitude, that 
= ingenuity and addreſs, which are of uſe 
to us; and by the exerciſe which is giv- 
a en to thoſe diſpoſitions and qualifica- 
tions, they become cultivated and 
improved to ſuch a degree as our occa- 
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ſions require. In other words, there is 
a ſufficient proviſion in nature for the | 
education of mankind, provided that | 
ſufficient time be allowed for the pur- | 
poſe. But life is ſo ſhort, and the occa- 


ſions of great exertion (on which the 


happineſs of individuals, and of focietics, 


eminently depend) are ſo few, that it is 
adviſcable not to depend upon expe- 
rience only ; becauſe the knowledge we 
acquire by that means may come too late, 
We, therefore, endeavour to anticipate 


the courſe of nature, by giving employ- | 
ment to thoſe mental powers which we 


wiſh to have cultivated ſooner than the 


real buſineſs of life would do it, in accuſ- 
toming young perions to think and act 


in a manner ſimilar to their deſtined 
courle of thinking and acting when the 
ſhall enter the world at large. It is like 
learning to fence before a man comes to 


figlit in good earneſt, 


Moxzoves, by art we not only anti- 
cipate the courſe of nature, but may 


communicate knowledge in an eaſier, 
zezular method thai 


becauſe a more 
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nature employs. Her leſſons are ge- 
nerally given at random, as the oc- 
caſions from which they ariſe happen 
to occur; whereas a perſon who is 
himſelf perfectly maſter of any branch 
of knowledge, may contrive, by an 
eaſy gradation, in inſtructing others, 
to make one leſſon facilitate the learn- 
ing of another ; ſo that the whole art 
or ſcience ſhall be attained with more 
eaſe, and in much leſs time, than 
it could otherwiſe have been done. 


IxDEED, without theſe advantages, 
no man, in this advanced age of the 
world, could poſſibly attain to what 
would be called even a mediocrity in 
improvements, and muſt fall prodi- 
gicuſly ſhort of the eminence to which 
great numbers now attain, But by 
means of art we are not only enabled 
to go far beyond that low mediocrity 
in every thing, to which nature alone 
would train mankind, but the whole 
human ſpecies is put into à progreſ- 
ſive ſtate, one generation advancing 


upon another, in a manner that no 
B 2 bounds 
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bounds can be ſet to the progreſs. 
And this progreſs is not eguable, but 
accelerated, every new improvement 


opening the way to many others; ſo 


that as men a few centuries ago could 
have no idea of what their poſterity 
are at this day, we are probably much 
leſs able to form an idea of what our 
poſterity will attain to as many cen- 
turies hence. 


Every addition that is made to the 
common ſtock of art or ſcience is the 
effect of flow trial and experiment, but 
what a man attains to by the ſtudy and 
labour of his whole life he may com- 
municate to another in a few days or 
hours. Nay, the 1nore real knowledge 
men acquire, in a ſhorter time may an 
uſeful and comprehenſive -view of 1t be 
communicated ; ſo as to enable ano- 
ther perſon to make farther diſcoveries. 
Becauſe, the greater progreſs we make 
in the analyſis of nature, the nearer we 
come to firſt and ſimple printiples, and 
in fewer general propoſitions may the 


whole be compriſed. 
Bor 
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X Bur though the teaching of nature is 
3 /ower than the teaching of art, it is more 
= efe7ual, becauſe the actual experience 
of a thing is more ſenſibly felt, and con- 
ſequently makes a deeper impreſſion 
than the mere idea of it, Thus one real 
XZ wound received in fighting, will make a 
XZ man much more attentive, and alert, to 
XZ avoid the like danger for the future, 
than having the ſame part touched ma- 
ny times with a foil. And when art 
has done its utmoſt, it muſt be left to — 
nature and experience to confirm and 

perfect us in the leſſon. By hearing a 

point debated in earneſt, as in parlia- 

ment, and by obſerving the whole pro- 

greſs of any propoſal till it paſs into a 

law, a perſon will attend more cloſely to 

tit, and therefore be in the way of gain- 
ing a more perfect knowledge of every 
thing relating to it, eſpecially if he him- 

ſelf be a party concerned, than he could 

do by hearing the merits of it diſcuſſed 

in college exerciſes. 


= As the moſt effectual diſcipline of the 
mind is that of experience, it ſhould, by 
B 3 all 
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all means, be called in to the aid of pre- 
cept and admonition, whenever it can be 
applied with advantage, that is, in all 
caſes in which there is {ufficient time for 
the effect. Children have no idea of 
fear, or apprehenſion of evil, but in con- 
ſequence of receiving hurts. In this 
caſe their own feelings make them attend 
to the cauſe of what they ſuffer, and put 
them upon their guard againſt receiv- 
ing the like harm for the future; and 
without this no admonition will ever 
teach them prudence or caution. Af- 
terwards, indeed, having experienced 
the benefit of liſtening to the advice of 
their friends, but never before, they be- 
gin to take it for granted, that there is 
ſome good reaſon for their admonitions, 
and are often governed by them impli- 
citly; but ſtill, if the circumſtance of a 
caſe be altogether, or in a great meaſure, 
new, or not very ſimilar to other caſes, 
in which they have found the benefit of 


advice, it will ſeldom be ſufficient tor 


the prevention of evil, 


Ueon theſe principles it will appear 
to be a fooliſh tenderneſs, to guard chil- 
dren 


N EDUCATION. 7 
1 dren and young perſons from receiving 

ſmall hurts, by falls, &c. for they will 
learn more uſeful caution from one fin- 
ae hurt, than from all the admonitions 
in the world. It is neceſſary, however, 
to have recourſe to admonition, or even 
abſolute reſtraint, where life or limbs are 
in danger; becauſe, if the miſchief 
ſnould happen, it will be too late for 
them to profit by it, as an example ſor 
their inſtruction in future. 
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Tux ſame rule may, with equal juſ- 
tice, be applied to the conduct of the 
mind. That degree of vanity, &c. 
which can occaſion no very laſting or ir- 
remediable evils, had better be left to 
correct itſelf, by the actual experience of 
= ridicule, and other inconveniences which 
naturally attend it, than by ſuch an ex- 
= ceedingly ſtrict attention, as ſhould en- 
oN tirely prevent the exceſſes of ſuch natu- 
ral paſſions, For in conſequence of hav- 
ing felt nothing of the punggncy of 
name or diſgrace in early life, and in 
ZZ ſmall things, they will be more 1a dan- 
ger of incurring it in greater, and fo 
B 4 late 
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late in life, as that the effects of it ſhall 
be irremediable. 


OTHER extravagances of youth, which 
are not of an immoral nature, had bet- 
ter, in many caſes, be connived at, till 
they, in like manner, correct themſelves, 
than by an officious and unſeaſonable 
interpoſition, be ſo far prevented, as 
that young perſons ſhall be in more 
danger of running into ſimilar extrava- 
gances, when it will be too late to repair 
the injury which they may receive from 
them. Nature has wiſely provided, that 
we ſhould not ſtand in ſo much need of 
artificial education, as is ſometimes 
imagined; and true wiſdom will not 
take too much out of the hand of na- 


ture, 
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ON EDUCATION. 9 


N IL 


Of the OBJecTs of Education, and their 
relative IMPORTANCE, 


HE general object of education is 

evidently to qualify men to ap- 
pear to advantage in future life, which 
can only be done by communicating to 
them ſuch &#nowledge, and leading them 
to form ſuch habits, as will be moſt uſe- 
ful to them hereafter: and in this zhe 
whole of their future being, to which their 
education can be ſuppoſed to bear any 
relation, 1s to be conſidered. 


Ir I knew that my child would die 
when he had attained to the age of five 
or ſix years, and that his exiſtence would 
then terminate, I ſhould certainly make 
no proviſion reſpecting him for any thing 
beyond that term, but endeavour to 
make him as happy as I could during 
the ſhort period in which he could en- 


B 5 "wy 
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joy any thing. I would, for the ſame 
reaſon, provide for him only ſuch grati- 
fications as his infant nature was capa- 


ble of. 


Acain, if I knew that he would at- 
tain to the ace of manhood, but that 
then his exiſtence would not be prolong- 
ed any farther, I ſhould endeavour, as 
well as I could, to qualify him for act- 
ing ſuch a part as would be uſeful to 
himſelf and others in that period, but 
{nould never think of extending my plan 
ſo far as to enable him to paſs a com- 
fortable 4 ape, a term of life to which I 
knew he never would arrive. 


For the {ame plain reaſon, a man who 
believes that the whole period of his own 
exiſtence, and that of his offspring, 1s 
confined to the preſent life, would act 
very abſurdly if he would train up his 
children with a view to a future life, ex- 
cept ſo far as he ſhould think that ſuch 
a fartl.er, though a chimerical object, 
might be ſubſervient to his proper con- 
duct in tue preſent life. 

„ Tusk 
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TRESsE are obvious conſiderations, 


| which ought to have their weight with 
all rational beings; and according to 


them, the mere man of the world muſt al- 


low, that a chriſtian, who, as ſuch, be- 
lieves that himſelf and his offspring are 


deſtined to exiſt in a future life, and that 
principles and habiis that we form here 
have a deciſive influence on our happi— 
neſs hereafter, would act irrationally, if 


*X he did not uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 


give his children ſuch principles and ha- 


5 bits, as would ſecure to them an intereſt 


in a future world. Such a regard to the 
principles of truth, of right, and of vir- 


tue, as would lead a man to be a martyr 


to them, would be abſurd in an unbe- 


liever ; becauſe he would ſacrifice his a// 


for no real advantage; but it would be 


moſt w/e, and therefore 7247, in a chriſ- 
tian, who believes that ſuch a glorious 


# ſacrifice, and the diſpoſition of mind tha 


leads to it, would ſecure him an ever- 
laſting recompence in a future ſtate. 
Moreover, ſince a chriſtian regards this 
life, principally, as it is ſubſervient to 
another, which 1s of infinitely more va- 

lue, 


1 
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lue, he muſt conſider the duties of re. 
ligion as the iu thing to be attended 
to \ by him, and muſt be taught to diſre- 
card all authority that would enjoin up- 
on him a conduct which would be detri- 
mental to his greateſt and ultimate 1n- 
tereſt ; becauſe he will gain more by his 
ſteadineſs in his regard to a higher au- 
thority, than he can loſe by oppoſing an 
inferior power. 


Tr firſt thing, 
tian will naturally inculcate upon his 
child, as ſoon as he is capable of receiv- 
ing ſuch impreſſions, as the knowledge 
of his Maker, and a fteady principle of 
_ obedience to him; the idea of his living 
under the conſtant inſpection and go- 
vernment of an inviſible Being, who will 
raiſe him from the dead to an immortal 
life, and who will reward and puniſh 
him hereafter according to his character 
and actions here. 


Ox theſe plain principles I heſitate 
not to aſlert, as a chriſtian, that re- 
ligion is the firſt rational object of 
education. 


therefore, that a chriſ- 
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education. Whatever be the fate of 
| n children in this tranſitory world, 
about which I hope I am as ſolicit- 
Sous as I ought to be, I would, if 
E poſſible, ſecure a happy meeting with 
them in a future and everlaſting life. 
I can well enough bear their reproaches 
for not enabling them to attain to 
5 worldly honours and diſtinctions; but 
to have been in any meaſure acceſſary, 
Nh by my neglect, to their final perdition, 
5 : would be the occaſion of ſuch reproach 
and blame, as would be abſolutely in- 
ſupportable. 


b e e Leer 
ee 
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= Ir we would form an eſtimate of o- 
ther objects of purſuit according to their 
if importance, it will be evident that thoſe 
b I which are neceſſary for ſubſiſtence are of 
49 the firſt conſequence, becauſe life muſt 
be ſuſtained in order to any courſe of con- 
duct. Thoſe perſons, therefore, who have 
no other means of ſubſiſtence, muſt be 
üinſtructed in ſuch arts as will enable 
Pl them to ſupport themſelves to the moſt 
Gi advantage. General rules reſpecting ſuch 
1 


Plans of life will be given hereafter. 
SUPPOSING 
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SvpposING a man's circumſtances to 
be ſuch, as that he has no occaſion to at- 
tend to this conſideration with reſpect to 
his children ; being able to provide for 
their ſubſiſtence, and reputable appear- 
ance in the world, independent of their 
own induſtry, the only thing to be at- 
tended to is to train them up to ſuch 
purſuits as will qualify them to be moſt 
happy in themſelves, and moſt v/eful to 
others; though, conſidering the inſtab1- 
lity of all human affairs, it ſhould ſeem 
prudent, in moſt caſes, that every per- 
ſon be taught ſome art, by which he 
may be able to maintain himſelf in caſe 
of a reverſe of fortune. 


Now the the firſt thing to be attend- 
ed to by every perlon of large landed 
property, and who, as 1s uſual, lives up- 
on part of his own eſtate, 1s the cultiva- 
tion of it in the moſt perfect and orna- 
mental manner. This, without being 
more laborious than ſhall be perfectly a- 
greeable to a man's ſelf, will ſupply him 
witha conſtant motive for exerciſeand em- 
ployment, without which it is not in the 
cConſtitution 
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bo Fonſtitution of our natures that any per- 
n ſhould enjoy good health or ſpirits; 
Ind without this, life is ſo far from being 
3 7 ny value, that it is a burden. 


Fart high and beautiful culture of the 
arth is alſo a very good object for rhe 
xerciſe of a man's judgment and taſte, 
and a natural ſubject of laudable pride, 
5 . the effects of it being conſpicuous in the 
. 4 eighbourhood, to all viſitors, and even 
co travellers, who eaſily know when they 
ere near the reſidence of a man of for- 
3 x une, taſte, and ſpirit. 


XZ Tn:s employment is adapted to eve- 
1 ry perſon of fortune without diſtinction, 
requiring no extraordinary genius or 
ability. Of ſcientifical purſuits, J have no 
ſcruple to ſay, that the moſt liberal, the 
1 moſt honourable, the happieſt, and 
vat will probably be the moſt ſucceſs- 
0 ful employment for a perſon of for- 
. hs is the /udy of nature, including 
che two branches of it, natural hiſto- 
. . and natural philoſophy ; and, there- 
3 Y fore that to this great object a 3 
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cipal attention ſhould be given in the 
education of every perſon who can ſup- 
port himſelf without any profeſſion, and 
who has the neceſſary means of apply- 
ing to theſe purſuits. And this 1s far 
from being inconſiſtent with any other 
ſtudy or purſuit that may be thought 
proper for his rank and ſtation 1n life. 
A very few plain conſiderations will be 
deciſive in favour of this concluſion. 


Tux proper ſtudy of any claſs of be- 
ings is, certainly, thoſe objeFs, and thoſe 


laws, by which themſelves are moſt af- 


fected, and on their acquaintance with 


which their well-being principally de- 
pends, Now all the arts of human 
life, from the exerciſe of which is 
derived every thing that tends to the 
ſecurity and happineſs of mankind, 
depend upon a knowledge of thoſe 
powers of nature with which we are 
the only poſſible 
way of increaſing the conveniences of 
human life, of guarding againſt the 
inconveniencies to which we are ſub- 
ject, and of enlarging the powers of 
man, 
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1 man, is a farther acquaintance with the 
9 powers of nature, of which we are, there- 
5 by, enabled to avail ourſelves, 
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Tux culture of the ground, from which 
e derive our immediate ſupport ; all 
that we are enabled to do by means of 
the ſeveral metals, on which almoſt e- 

very thing relating to civilized life 
Tease bee by which we pro- 
F Jide ourſelves commodious and elegant 
E habitations; navigation, by means of 
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499 { which we are ſupplied with the commo- 
== | dities of diſtant countries; the buſineſs 


WW. - | of fortification and war, by which we 


are enabled to defend ourſelves, or an- 
mY | noy others; together with a thouſand 
27 articles of inferior note, by which we 
procure ourſelves particular advan- 
tages, and fave the labour of men, 
by employing the powers of the wind, 
water, &c. and ſecure ourſelves againſt 
many of the accidents of life, even 
the deſtructive power of lightning 
I itſelf, not to mention what relates to 
the cure of the diſea/es to which we are 
8 ſubject, 
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ſubject, are all derived from an acquain- 
tance with the /aws of nature, or, in 
other words, from our knowing the con- 
ſequences of placing things in given ſi- 


tuations. The great ſuperiority of mo- MW! 
dern over ancient times is owing to our 


greater knowledge of nature ; and the | 


certain conſequence of the increaſe of 
natural knowledge, will be as great a 


ſuperiority of future times over the pre- 
ſent, as that of the preſent over the 


paſt, It is a great advantage attending Wn 


this ſtudy, that every new diſcovery 
ſerves as a key to many more, of a ſimi- 
lar nature. 


Hex, then, is an immenſe and bound- 
leſs field open to all who have /z#/ure, 
and the neceſſary means of cultivating 
it, in which there 1s a moral certainty 
of conliderable ſucceſs, and every in- 
ſtance of which will redound to the e- 
molument of our ſpecies. And of whom 
may mankind expect an application to 
thoſe purſuits which terminate in the 
common good of the ſpecies, but of thoſe 


whom Providence has exempted fron RP 
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Whe taſk of maintaining themſelves by 

Et Wir labour ? Since others till the 
U ground, and do all the drudgery of life 
r them, they ought, in return, to em- 
; 8 their time and fortune for the com- 
3 Non benefit. 


Bꝛrstbrs, this is more immediately the 
Wnt, of the rich, as their fortunes 
Peſt enable them to avail themſelves of 
N ach advantages and conveniencies as a 
b 1 Ercher knowledge of nature may bring 
ichin our reach; fo that the power of 
Eatending this moſt valuable branch of 

orie ge, and that of reaping the prin- 
p 0 benefit. of it, are equally theirs, 
1 And theſe ſolid advantages, derived 
rom natural knowledge, are diſtinct 
rom the pleaſure and amuſement that 
4 . 111 occaſionally reſult from thoſe ſtrik- 
ing and beautiful appearances which na- 
oral philoſophy can furniſh, and which 
2 Alone are an inexhauſtible ſource of ra- 
ional entertainment. 


=Z Txzis field of uſeful purſuit is by no 
yeans confined to men of great genius. 


In 


* 
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In fact, men of common good ſenſe and 1 
ſufficient induſtry have generally diſtin. J 1 
guiſhed themſelves the moſt in this way; ; 
and the hiſtory of philoſophy ſhews, that MY. 
the moſt valuable diſcoveries have been . 1 
made in ſuch manner as reflects honour 
on the patient attention, rather than on "00 
the penetration of the authors. 3 . 4 


In theſe purſuits, more eminently 
than in any other, may a man find that 
perpetual and encrealing variety which be 
is one of the greateſt charms of human : 
life, and no time or ſeaſon is improper . 
for them. Summer or winter, ſunſhine 2 
or rain, have each their peculiar advan- 


tages; ſo that no man who has a proper KF. 


taſte for theſe purſuits will ever have 
reaſon to complain that his time hangs 8 
heavy on his hands, which is the great- 
eſt ſource of unhappineſs to perſons of RF. 
large fortune, who are exempt from the WM, 
common, but, generally, enlivening 1 
cares of life. pb: 


PoL1Tiear knowledge, or anacquaint- 
ance with thoſe regulations which moſt Ul 
eminently 


i 
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A ney contribute to the happineſs 
A of ſociety, is, in fact, a branch of philo- 
9 Pphical knowledge, and is therefore ve- 
far from being inconſiſtent with any 
ther branch of it. But the application 
pf this branch of knowledge, eſpecially 
In ſuperintending the greater parts of 
30 The machine of government, in any 
1 Fountry of great extent, is a ſphere of 
' action which (though every man ought 
Ro hold himſelf in readineſs for, in pro- 
F ortion to the chance that his rank in 
: life gives him for being called to 1t) in 
its own nature, muſt be very uncertain. 
Even in large ſocieties only a very few 
en can poſſibly have employment 
of this kind, and ſo eager have men al- 
ways been in this career of ambition, 
that the vexations attending it are ſuch 
as nothing but the ſame ſpirit of ambi- 
tion could enable a man to ſupport ; and 
Fthoſe who really do their country the 
moſt eſſential ſervice, and reap any ho- 
nour from it in their life-time, are very 
few indeed. In general, the truly ho- 
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nneſt ſtateſman is ſure to be abuſed and 
generally 
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generally ruined by the arts of the acl 9 
honeſt, who ſcruple not to fight wit 7 
ſuch weapons as the upright man can 
not uſe himſelf, and therefore canna 
ſufficiently guard againſt in others. 
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110 On all accounts, therefore, liberal 5 
Will philoſophical ſcience ſhould be con. 
. dered as the proper and general purſui 
of the man of fortune, who thereby dos 
not ſeclude himſelf from ſociety, but 1 
always ready to ſerve it in the moſt im. 
portant reſpects, whenever he is proper. 1 
ly called to it. Such a man lives with 
honour and happineſs at home, as Cin- 
cinnatus at his plough, and is not, on 
that account, the leſs, but the better 
qualified to render his friends, or hs 
country, any other of thoſe ſervices 
which the few are qualified to confer up- 
on the many. 1 


Ix the preſent ſtate of things, at leaſt 
in this country, there are ſo very feu 
who are duly apprized of the nature or 
value of philoſophical purſuits, that 
thoſe men of fortune who ſhall apply 2 
them 


em with proper ſpirit themſclves, or 
vVho even patronize them in others, may 
Me ſure of acquiring a very great, and 
J ” 8 probably an unenvied diſtinction; which 
1 3 will be found to have its weight with the 
4 truly wiſe and worthy, 1 in eſtimating the 
q dignity and importance of a character 


6.0 for any other great purpoſe. 
ui 


i LaSTLY, it is the greateſt recommen- 

ation of theſe ſtudies, that when they 
"| gare conducted in a proper manner, ſo as, 
wel Yindeed, to be moſt ſucceſsful, they tend, 
a in an eminent degree, to promote a /Þi- 
n- ” of piety, by exciting our admirarion 
2 Loe the wonderful order of the Divine 
ter Works and Divine Providence; marks 


il of conſummate wiſdom and perfect g good- 
|| © neſs perpetually obtruding themicives 
| upon the mind in the courſe « oi theie pur- 


ais, and inſpiring the ingenuous heart 
LL Vith the moſt profound {-ntiments of 
4 reverence, love, and confidence. Theſe 
0 3 A ſufficiently impreſſed, ex- 
alt our natures to the higheſt dignity 
if and happineſs, of which they are capa- 
1 ble, and diffuſe a plealiag and uniform 
1 ſerenity 
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ſerenity over every ſcene of life. They 1 
diſpoſe a man to behave with propriety Y : | 4 
and honour here, and give the beſt 

founded hopes of the continuance a d 3 
increaſe of this ſolid felicity, through 8 


endleſs ages, in a better ſtate hereafter. F 0 
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I MENTION this ſubject in en ins 
of Education, becauſe I conceive it to 
be of importance that a taſte for ex- 9 
perimental Philoſophy be acquired pret. E 
ty early; and it is a thing of ſuch 2 4 
nature, that, with proper judgmen'ſ 
in the teacher, it may be entered up- 
on as early as almoſt any thing what. 
ever, in the whole compaſs of educa- 5 
tion. To ſpeculate concerning the 
cauſes of natural appearances, is, at all 
times, the proper employment of the 
human mind; it is more or leſs ce i 
buſineſs of every day to almoſt eve- 1 
ry body; and to be able to account} I 
for ſuch, appearances, and reduce them 
to general rules, 1s, in all caſes, 1 { 
very high ſatisfaction : and ſome of the 
moſt ſtriking and pleaſing appearances | 
in experimental philoſophy are ſuch 3 
as 


Wen” 3 y 
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7 99 as may be made as perfectly intelli- 
1 79 gible, I may almoſt ſay to a child, as 
to a man. 
1% 


IE; 
— 


© Tomy in allo another advantage al- 
moſt peculiar to natural philoſophy, and 
A 9 in which it differs moſt remarkably from 
ꝑ mathematics, which is, that it is of little 
3 ; [conſequence where we begin; for though 
K- 3 there are many articles that require a 
t. 3 conſiderable degree of previous know- 
9 ledge, there are alſo many others which 
nt require little or none, and the connec- . 
p- L tion of which with other particulars, in a 


| general ſyſtem, does not need to be re- 
3 : fe —_ till afterwards. 


Bxsroxs, if ſome general knowledge 
gand taſte for theſe ſtudies be not ac- 
I Nuiree early, and eſpecially if it be 
re- 1 deferred till a perſon be entered up- 
on ſome regular plan of life, in ma- 
ture age, it is hardly poſſible that he 
ſhould ever be made ſenſible of the real 
Flue and importance of them; and the 
hole buſineſs of experimental philoſo- 
hy, inſtead of being conſidered as a 
| * moſt 
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moſt rational, uſeful, and honourable 
purſuit, will be treated as nothing more 
than a particular ſpecies of amuſement, 
and barely excuſable in perſons who have 
no ſerious buſineſs to employ themſelves x 

about. To argue with ſuch perſons, or 2 
to inſtru& them, is equally too late. 
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As to natural hiſtory, or the general 
knowledge and claſlification of the va- 
rious ſubſtances that the earth contains, 
the various plants that it produces, and 
the animals that live upon it, it is a 
ſpecies of knowledge that certainly can- 
not be entered upon too early. It is, 1 
in fact, only learning the names of things, i 
in ſuch a manner as is an excellent and l 
neceſſary introduction to the philoſo- r 
phical inveſtigation of their powers and t 
uſes. On theſe accounts, a well-ſtor- f. 
ed and well-arranged collection of na- = ſ 
tural hiſtory, is abſolutely neceſſary to e 
be at hand during the whole courſe 
of the education of a perſon of rank and 
fortune. 2 


Tur ſtudy of bamaꝝ zature, and of u- 
mai A 3 ; 
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Mm man laws, and government, is anothermoſt 
important and diſtinct object of attenti- 
on, in a courſe. of liberal education. By 
natural philoſophy we mean the know- 
$ 55 ledge of the external world, but by mo- 
ral philoſophy, we mean the knowledge 
3 0 of the ſtructure of our own minds, and 
its various affections and operations, of 
XZ which it muſt be acknowledged that ve- 
ry little is yet known, but into which we 
„ begin to get ſome light, eſpecially from 
the obſervations of Mr. Hobbes, Mr, 
1 tt Locke, and, above all, Dr. Hartley, 
This knowledge of human nature is the 
;, proper ground-work of every thing that 
„ is called political knowledge, or a know- 
d ledge of the intereſts and conduct of 
)- XX men as connected in ſociety; or the 
terms on which men muſt live together 
ſo as to derive the greateſt benefits, and 
ſuffer the leaſt inconvenience from their 
to ö Conn ection. | 


nd 1 To ſolve every problem of this na- 
ture, we muſt, however, not only con- 
> fider what we find, by experience and 
;- obſervation, to be the preſent fate of ſo- 
15 93 1 : C 2 ” cie N. 
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© ciety, but we mult collect facts, and da- 
ta from the hiftory of paſt ages, which is 
an immenſe field of ſpeculation, afford- 
ing the richeſt materials to thoſe who 
have {kill to apply them to their proper 
uſes. In this courle of ſtudy, there is an | 
obvious propriety in giving our princi- 
pal attention to the hiſtory and laws of 
our own country; but for obſervations * 
on this ſubject I refer my reader to what 
is advanced in the Introductions to the 
courſes of lectures on hiftory and general 
policy, and on the laws and conſtitution I 
England. 1 


Or thoſe employments by which it is 
propoſed to gain a /uZ;/fence, thoſe are - 
certainly to be preferred in which 
our labours to ſerve ourſelves are, at 
the ſame time, moſt ſubſervient to the 
good of others; becauſe ſuch em- 
ployments tend to enlarge our bene- 
| volence, and enoble our minds; where- 
| as thoſe employments in which our 
ll | gains are immediately and neceſſarily 8 
connected with the loſs of others, tend to 
| 


debaſe the mind, by generating envy, 14 
Ilealouſy, 8 
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jiealouſy, and hatred; and again, of 
thoſe employments in which we equally 

XZ ſerve ourſelves and others, thoſe are to 
be preferred which give the greateſt 

=X ſcope to the intellectual faculties, and 
enlarge the comprehenſion of the mind 
ſuch as thoſe which are uſually called - 
the three liberal profeſſions of Theology, 
aàVs˖ladicine, and Law. 


Or theſe three, that of Theology is un- 
6: queſtionably entitled to the firſt degree 
of conſideration, becauſe it reſpects the 
g moſt important intereſts of mankind, 
and is therefore perpetually remind- 
; 4 ing the profeſſors of it of their own 
> Xx moſt important intereſts. Beſides the 
things about which the chriſtian mi- 
t 7 niſter is converſant are infinitely va- 
e rious, as well as ſublime; every branch 
1 = of uſeful ſcience contributing, in pro- 
portion to its value, to form his 
character, and train him up to ex- 
r cellence in his profeſſion. But it is 
e eſſential to this profeſſion, that a man 
enter upon it with juſt views, and al- 
7 © ways preſerve upon his mind a proper 


S 4 ſenſe 
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ſenſe of its nature and importance, 
and eſpecially that he preſerve his 
mind from an attachment to ſordid | 
intereſt, Otherwiſe, there will be a 2 
perpetual diſcordancy between his | 
temper and profeſſion ; and being one 


thing, and teaching another, he will ſink 


into deſerved contempt, and be as mi- 


ſerable as, with a right turn of mind, 


and with his heart in his work, he would 


have been happy. 


Tux profeſſion of Medicine bears 
ſome analogy to that of theology; this 
being calculated to eſtabliſh the health 
of the body, as that the health or ſound 
ſtate of the mind; and it has a parti- 
cular and intimate connection with ſtu- 
dies and purſuits of a philoſophical 
nature ; though much buſineſs of this, 
or of any other kind, will hardly allow 
a man to do much in orginal experi- 
ments; and therefore we hardly find an 
inſtance of a phyſician or ſurgeon, whole 
buſineſs has been very confiderable, and 
gainful, diſtinguiſhing himſelf greatly 
by philoſophical diſcoveries. 725 
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. Taz profeſſion of Law, I cannot help 
conſidering as much inferior, 1n real va- 
lue and importance, to either of the 
other two, eſpecially with reſpect to the 


= 4 diſcipline of the mind, This profeſſion 
has no particular connection with any 
branch of philoſophical ſcience; and 


when taken in 1ts, utmoſt extent, re- 
quires hardly any other knowledge be- 
ſides that of hiſtory, and indeed little 
more than the hiſtory of one particular 
country ; and the habit of pleading in- 
differently, for, or againſt right, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be hurtful to the mind, and 
tend to make it indifferent to truth and 
right in general; juſt as the practice of 
acting, and aſſuming any character at 
pleaſure, is unfavorable to uniformity, 
ſteadineſs, and uprightneſs in a man's 
own character. And when this indif- 
ference to truth and right is produced, 
the accompliſhed lawyer becomes a moſt 
dangerous member of ſociety. His ta- 
lents are at the ſervice of all who will 
pay the hire of them, and eſpecially of 


kings and courts, who are able to give 
dhe greateſt price, whoſe views are too 


+ often 
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often unfavourable to the intereſt of the 
people at large, and who have feldom 
been able to ſucceed in their iniquitous 
deſigns without ſome aſfiſtance of this 
kind, as well as that of a military force, 


Ir muſt be acknowledged, howe- 
| ver, that an able and truly upright 
| lawyer is a moſt valuable character in 
| any country, eſpecially, as a guard a- 
| gainſt the knaviſh part of his profeſſi- 

on; and there is not in civil ſociety a 

more reſpe&able and valuable character 

| | than that of an intelligent and upright 1 
| Judge, or civil magiſtrate ; and though | , 
the practice of the law for a livelihood t 
a 

a 


be attended with the danger above- 
mentioned, the fudy of it is eſſential 
to any perſon who would ferve his coun- 
try in a civil capacity, either as a ma- 
giſtrate, or a ſenator. 


As to the profeſſion of a ſoldier, it is 
much to be lamented that any ſuch pro- 
Feſſion ſhould exiſt. There is, indeed, 
no greater merit reſpecting civil ſocie- 
v5 thaw to hazard one's life for its de- 
fence. | 
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fence. It is the moſt exalted pitch of 


real patriotiſm. It is alſo generous in 


K TY. v7 oo 


one ſtate to aſſiſt another in its diſtreſs, 
But when wars become frequent, and 


| conſequently the cauſes of them are ſo 
complex, or ſo frivelous, that thoſe who 
are employed in conducting them can- 


not be ſuppoſed to engage in them 
from any proper principle; to be a ſol- 
ier is nothing more than to hire one's- 
8 ſelf, like a bravo, to kill our fellow- 
5 5 creatures, at the arbitrary pleaſure of 
another. It is, in fact, to make one's- 
ſelf the mere inſtrument of ſlaughter and 
£2 devaſtation, and in point of real honour, 
9 this profeſſion ought not to rank ſo high 
x i | as that of a common executioner, who is 


| neceſſary and uſeful member of ſociety. 


In the preſent ſtate of European mo- 
Z narchies, a ſoldier is the ſervant of the 
A prince, and it is by means of farding ar- 
= mes, which are always devoted to his 
il (as he alone has the power of ad- 
eint and rewarding them) that may 


1 
. 
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1 ch e people. To be a ſoldier, therefore, 
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In the preſent ſtate of things; is to be 


an engine of arbitrary power, and his mot- 


to ought to be the reverſe of the glo- 


rious one of Algernon Sydney, Manus 
hec inimica libertati. 


In the life of a ſoldier, there is often 
ſufficient leiſure for reading, and a com- 
manding officer ought to be a liberal 
ſcholar. It is alſo an advantage to a 


ſoldier, that, during ſervice, his life 


is ſufficiently aZive. It alſo requires a 
ſtrict attention to punctilio in behaviour, 
and what the world calls honour ; but 
it is a kind of honour, that is very con- 
ſiſtent with great profligacy of cha- 
racter, and with many things that, in 
ſtrict morality and religion, are highly 


criminal, eſpecially with reſpect to the 


female ſex. Upon the whole, the life 
of a ſoldier, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, is certainly ſuch as a chriſtian 
would leait of all chuſe. We alſo find 
that, in primitive times, no chriſtian en- 
tered voluntarily into the Roman ar- 
mies. 


Or 
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Or the inferior arts of life, thoſe 
which relate to the culture of the earth 
are the moſt excellent and uſeful. They 
are, in fact, a branch of natural philo- 
ſophy, and are capable of unlimited im- 
provements from a knowledge of the 
laws of nature reſpecting the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, The 
buſineſs of huſbandry allo ſerves to re- 
mind a perſon of his dependance upon 
Providence, and his gains have no con- 
nection with any perſon's loſs. It is the 
common intereſt of the community to 
with him well, becauſe, in proportion 
to his ſucceſs, every meraber of it en- 
Joys greater plenty. 


 ManveacTuEs rank next to agri- 
culture, with reſpe& to mental advan- 
tages, every manufacturer being employ- 
ed for the good of the community as 
well as his own private emolument, his 
gains having no connection with other 
perſons loſſes. But with reſpect to 
health, and conſequently natural chear- 
Fulneſs, manufactures are unſpeakably 
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hard labour of the working manufactu- 
rers, together with the bad air they of- 


ten breathe, are very deſtructive. They 
rear few children, they ſoon become diſ- 
eaſed and infirm, and die long before 


the term of nature. 


O the other hand, merchandize, and 
eſpecially the buſineſs of buying and 
ſelling in a ſmall way, in which a man 
cannot thrive without making conſtant 
ſmall gains, is apt to lead to mean tricks, 
and taking unfair advantages of the ig- 
norance and ſimplicity of thoſe with 
whom he has dealings, though in fair 
trade the buyer and ſeller are equally 
benefitted, A conſtant attention to 
ſmall gains tends to contract the facul- 
ties, and debaſe the temper, though this 
effect may be counteracted by deep- 
rooted principles of integrity and reli- 
gion. But the merchant, whoſe deal- 
ings are various and extenſive, will ge- 
nerally have a mind more enlarged than 
that of a petty trader ; and as by his traf- 
fic he connects diſtant countries, con- 
veying to each the peculiar produce of 

| the 
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The reſt, he is, in an eminent degree, 
the benefactor ofhis ſpecies; he has ma- 
ſpy opporrnities of enlarging and im- 
Proving his mind; and, in fact, many 
ner chants do certainly, together with 
Ereat opulence, acquire the generoſity 
1 princes, and are foremoſt in all pub- 
lic benevolent undertaking s. 


1 Tur mode of raiſing money by gam- 
9 E whether at play, as cards or dice, 
the ſtocks, or in any other mode (where 
Pure amuſement 15 not the object) by 
Which one man's gain is directly in pro- 
portion to inother* s loſs, and the advan- 
tage is in no ſenſe mutual, I ſcruple not 
to pronounce abſolutely wrong, and 1n1- 
auitous. It is a direct method of pro- 
1 oting envy, jealouſy, and hatred ; it 
= ever l ho give a perſon a diſlike to 
Poder induſtry, as too ſlow a mode of 
4 Þ Failing money; it therefore frequently 
| P thoſe who are unſucceſsful in 
it for theft and robbery, and the moſt 
EL Wicfperate and fatal courſes, which com- 
. = only end in a public execution, or 
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In this cenſure I am far from mean- 


—* 8 'Þ 
. « 43, 


ing to include the buſineſs of inſurance ; = 
for in this caſe, though the gain of one 
be the loſs of another, it is, upon the 


whole, a mutual benefit ; for it is a rea! 


advantage to a man to be able, by means 
of a certain loſs, that he can well bear, 


to ſecure himſelf againſt the chance fa 


loſs that he could not bear. 


| Tr has been imagined that the art 0! 
gaming, as it is practiſed not at the ga- 
ming table only, but at horſe-races, in 
the ſtocks, &c. though of no uſe in it- 

ſelf, and even hurtful in” other reſpects, E 
will give a perſon {kill and addreſs in 
his tranſactions with men, and eſpecially 
in the buſineſs of politics. But it has X 
alſo been imagined that playing at cheſs 
is of uſe to a ſoldier, becauſe the ſtra- 
tagems, &c. uſed in that game, bear 3 I 


ſome reſemblance to thoſe uſed 


war; and yet it does not appear, from 
fact, either that able commanders have I 
been generally diſtinguiſhed for their F : 
{kill in playing at cheſs, or that the beſt 3 1 
cheſs- players have therefore made good 
commanders. I nn” 
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oy thing has very little proper connection 
with ingenuity and addreſs in another. 
| 4 Orherwiſe; every able tradeſman, or ar- 
Wei, would make an able philoſopher, or 
an able ſtateſman. All real ability 
Imiht, no doubt, have been applied 
T with equal ſucceſs to one pur- 
ſuit as to another; and where two objects 
Jof purſuit have a great reſemblance, the 
nee to one of them may prepare 
the mind for applying to the other with 


1 advantage. But when a man's thoughts 


have dwelt long on any ſubject, he be- 
comes in time incapable of being what 


5 Was originally beſt qualified to be. 


Bxsrpzs, all that a man can acquire 
Aby the practice of gaming is ſuch a low 
eunning, and a turn for tricking and 
over-reaching, as debaſes the heart, 
and really hurts the head, with re- 
Le to any thing great and noble; 
gand it is plain good ſenſe, and an up- 
| : Were generous meaning, that can a- 
one qualify a man to be a truly 
great and able ſtateſman, that is, ſuch a 


One 


Ix fact, ingenuity and addreſs in one 
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IN * 


one as his fellow- citizens will put con; | 4 
dence in, from a perſuaſion of his Nur. Y 

ing no ſiniſter views, but that he under- 3 
ſtands their intereſts (which in general it 
requires but little ſagacity to find out) 30 
and, being truly independent in fortune, 
and in mind, may be depended upon 
for a ſteady purſuit of them. nn 


IT is alſo to be obſerved, that, let a 
man's fortune be ever ſo great, it is lia. 
ble to be exhauſted by the practice of Ma 
gaming. For the temptation to riſk 8 
greater and greater ſums is hardly to be x 
reſiſted, playing for ſmall ſums gradual- 
ly growing inſipid and diſreputable; and 
what is a more proper ſubject for cor- 
ruption than a needy gameſter ? It may 
be depended upon, that no wiſe nation, 
or wiſe prince, will ever truſt the ma- 
nagement of their affairs in the hands of 
perſons who are ſo improvident in the . 
management of their own. 1 


SECTION | 
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SECTION Ill. 


Of the Larix and GREEK Languages. 


A Century or two ago, when almoſt 
every book that was worth reading 

vas in Latin or Greek, all perſons who 
1 Frere educated with a view to improve 
3 Pein minds in any kind of literature, 
ere under a neceſſity of being made 
thoroughly acquainted with thoſe lan- 
guvages, which have therefore obtained 


e excluſive title of the learned tongues. 


It was alſo abſolutely neceſſary, in all 
= be intercourſe that men of letters had 
oyith each other, to make uſe of the Latin 
1 5 tongue both in writing, and converſa- 
3 lon, as well as compoſition ; modern 
Be. Janguages being very little cultivated. 


Ar preſent the ſtate of things is very 
23 © Eifferent, Almoſt all modern languages 
| have 
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* ] 
have been much cultivated, and very 
few men of letters do, in fact, converſe, 
correſpond, or even write, in any other, 

at leaſt in this country. So little uſe, | 
however, is made of Latin for theſe pur- 
poſes, that it is not generally expected, 
and no man of letters thinks himſelf diſ. 
graced though he ſhould acquit hnnſelf 
but very indifferently in any of theſe re. 
ſpects. At preſent, almoſt all valuable 
knowledge is to be found in modern 
languages, and if a man communicates 
his thoughts to the public, it is in the S 
ſame channel. : 


Tais change in our circumſtances | = | 
ought certainly to make a change in ou 
Plans of education, and the only 49 1 
on is, what that change ſhould be, and 
how far it ſhould extend. That the 


28 * 
8 
Es.” M1 


ſtudy of the Latin and Greek tongues e 
is ſtill of great importance to perions 1 4 2 
of any liberal profeſſion cannot be de- 9 
þ 1255 2 n 
nied; many of the books in which they x 770 
muſt be converſant being written in 1 
them; and though it is true that we 7 
have tranſlations of every thing that is | 1 
0 
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oft valuable from them, yet a perſon 
| hw leiſure, and ability, will not be 
Wcisfied without having it in his pow- 
Er to judge of the accuracy of ſuch 
Franſlations, and of reading the origi- 
7 4 als himſelf ; eſpecially if they be ad- 
5 ired for the excellency of their com- 
- 90% tion, which cannot be ſeen in any 
1 Franſlation. Beſides, it is abſolutely 
heceſſary that chriſtian miniſters ſhould 
. well acquainted with the langua 
ges in which the feriptures are writ- 
ten. But as writins Latin is now of 
irie conſequence, even to a profeſſ- 
&d ſcholar, it ſeems unneceſſary to 
Taft upon it, in a courſe of general 
education, any farther than it may be 
ew uſeful in order to a perfe& 
knowledge of the language: for no 
Peron can read any language well till 
he can, in ſome meaſure, write it; 
an as a little practice in Painting, or 
ace tends greatly to improve the 
Hudgment in thoſe arts; but then a 
Hittie will be ſufficient for this pur- 
Poe Alſo, nothing more is neceſſa- 
* with reſpect to Latin, and eſpe- 
= cially 
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ths Ont Rev, e . 


inſtruction, than to be taught uuf 
rules of it. After this, if any per. 


r 
5 

* N ** by 

8 


by 
' 4 


ſon has leiſure, and a turn for | 15 c 


let him make advances by his om ; 
It can never be wort\ 
while to torment a hundred boys wit\ 

making Latin verſes for the ſake 
perhaps one of them, who may chu 
to amuſe himſelf in that way after. 


application, 


wards. 


To perſons in trade, or manufac. 
turers, the knowledge of Latin or Greck 
is certainly of no direct uſe; and yet ll 
if a man be intended to be any thing 
more than a mere tradeſman, or ma- 
nufacturer ; if it be wiſhed that he 
ſpend any part of his time in read- kc 
ing, even in his own tongue (which is 
certainly of the greateſt conſequence 
to every perſon, even in the lowelt 
ranks of life, and eſpecially to per- e 
ſons of any degree of opulence) ſome E 
inſtruction in Latin is very uſeful. 
There is fo much of Latin in the Eng- 4 4 
liſh tongue, that a very accurate Knou- 9 1 
ledge if 


n 
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ae of the one can hardly be attained 
chout ſome knowledge of the other. 
=D, the learning of one language, and 
e comparing it with another, is a very 
ful exerciſe, and is an excellent in- 
duction to that moſt important know- 
ge which relates to the accurate dj/- 
Aion of ideas which are expreſſed by 
rds. To the want of this I cannot 
lp attributing part of that confufion of 
as that is to be obſerved in the Greek 
Ihiloſophers, who were perpetually be- 
idered by the uſe of words; and the 
Peater preciſion of modern philoſophers 
3 owing, in a great meaſure, to this 
Ircumſtance, that by the previous ſtudy 
languages, and a due attention to the 
ture and uſe of words, they have been 
fetter guarded againſt that kind of de- 
Feption. 


Ir languages be learned at all, it is 
eſt to apply to them at a time when the 
Wind is not diſtracted with an attention 
other things, and when the memory 
in a proper ſtate for retaining words. 
Poth thele circumſtances ſufficiently 
2 mark 
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mark the ſeaſon of youth as the wolf A 4 
proper for the ſtudy of languages. At mo 
fame time a judicious tutor will 62 0 
take an opportunity of communicating | 
much uſeful knowledge of things, toge. Y 
ther with the ſtudy of language. This will K 
depend upon a proper choice of book | 


and the manner in which they are made 
uſe of. Hiſtory, natural or civil, moral, 
mythology, or any thing that a child i! 
capable of underſtanding, may be taugt 
at the ſame time with the language i in 
which the books that treat of them an 
written. 
ing the language, geography, and ſuch 
other branches of knowledge as they arc | 
capable of being inſtructed in, and which 
are not taught trom Latin books, may 
be taught from Engliſh treatiſes. 


I PREFER Latin to Greek for the pur 
poſe above- mentioned, becauſe theres 
more of Engliſh in it, there are more hel | 
for attaining the knowledge of it, and it 
is much leſs copious, and conſequently | 


moreeaſily attained. In common ſchools, 2 [ 
therefore, I think it ſtill right, that the f 9 


immediate object be learning Latin, but 


LY 


\ that F F 


Alſo, in the intervals of learn- J 
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L ; hat advantage be taken of every mode, 
ad every opportunity, of communicat- 
* as much uſeful knowledge along with 
Jas poſſible. It were more eſpecially to 
I 4 e wiſhed, that all boys at grammar 
hools might have acceſs to a good col- 
LO bg ot objects of natural hiſtory, in or- 
1] 3 er to accuſtom them betimes to diſtin- 
| 1 Pic and claſs the ſeveral kinds of ſub- 
1 3 Fances that nature furniſhes, and which 
Will neceſſarily, more or leſs, fall under 
Weir notice as they come into life. 
4 1 would alſo be an advantage, if they 
ould all ſee at leaſt the more common 
W-periments in natural philoſophy. The 
4 Freater variety of things of this nature 
hat is preſented to the view of young 
Tra the better opportunity a tutor 
Pill have of diſtinguiſhing their peculiar 
$ : Flents, and of forming a conjecture con- 
Ecrning the walk of life they are moſt 
ib; to make a figure in, and of dire&- 
g their attention accordingly. 


| Tian what I now recommend is both 
Lege and practicable, I know, 
rom my own experience in the conduct 
4 L a grammar ſchool. 
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SECTION IV. 


> 1 1 08 : 


Of PRIVATE and PUBLIC Education, 


9 x 


r a perſon i is to live upon terms of 
equality with mankind (and theres 

no man who has not his equals) he 
ſhould, by all means, be educated, more 
or leſs, among his equals, or at leaſt be 
treated with perfect equality by thoſe a- 
bout him. If, in the whole courſe of a | 


young perſon's education, he be appa- 
rently the chief object of attention, and he 


feels himſelf ſuperior to all about him, 


his tutors not excepted, he will neceſſa- 
rily get a habit of giving himſelf impro- 
per airs of ſuperiority, and of behaving 
and convyerling 1 in a ſtyle that cannot fall 
to give offence ; which, beſides giving 
Lis mind (conſidered in itſelf) a wrong 
turn, muſt be of great diſſervice to him 
in life. It is alſo well known, that the 


man who is haughty towards his inferior 


1 


r 
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is generally, in the ſame proportion, 
cringing towards his ſuperiors; pride 
and ſervility being the ſame diſpoſition 


of mind, in different circumſtances. 


Now it appears to me to be hardly 
poſſible to conduct an entirely private 


education in ſuch a manner, as that it 
vill not be attended wick the inconve- 
niencies I have mentioned. Indeed, 
the very circumſtance of perceiving that 
ET aman of liberal education, and eſpeci- 
ally if he be treated on the footing of a 
ſervant or chaplain, is retained with a 
Fo view to himſelf only, is not calculated 
to do the mind of a young perſon any 
good; fo that it requires the greateſt 
addreſs in the parent and tutor both 


to counteract the effect of it, and to 
provide that the peculiar advantages 


of this mode of inſtruction may more 


than balance this evil tendency ; and no 


advantage attending any mode of edu- 
cation is comparable to that truly man- 
ly and generous diſpoſition, which is 
acquired by living on terms of perfect 


equality with others. It moſt effec- 
2 „ tually 
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tually precludes that haughtineſs « YG 
one ide, and ſervility on the other: wii 
both debaſes the ſoul, with reſpect to 
its own feelings and felfienjovment, and 1 
makes a man a leſs amiable, and a le - 
valuable member of any ſociety. z 


On the other hand, it is well know I | 
that moſt of our public ſchools in Eng 
land are in ſuch aſituation, that a young ; 
perſon runs the greateſt riſque of having 
his morals corrupted in them. Te 
converſation he will often hear in then 
can hardly fail to give a vicious taint u 
his imagination, if it does not lead hin“ 2 3 
to contract ſuch early habits of de. 
bauchery, as will irreparably hurt his 
conſtitution, and make his life wretched Mt 
and ſhort, * 


BesrDes, it will certainly be in the 
power of 2 tutor to communicat Wi 
knowledge to a young perſon wit 
more eaſe and effect, when it is hi : 
buſineſs to give conſtant and Part- = 
cular attention to him. In many re- 


ſpects, alſo, he will be able to accu 0 


* 
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to the diſcipline of bis mind, in a moral 
view, to more advantage; watching the 
== firſt appearance of every excreſcence, Ll 
taking the earlieſt and moſt effectual 1 
'Y methods of correcting what is amiſs, and NH 
1 — g forward what is ns and pro- .4 


= Uron 1 whole, it ſhould ſeem, 9 
chat the plan of education, which 
bids the faireſt to anſwer all the uſe- $ 
ful purpoſes of it, muſt be one in 4 
which the peculiar advantages of a 4 
private and public education ſhould b 
be, as far as poſſible united; and this 
might perhaps be, in a great mea- 
Wſure, effected in ſome ſuch manner as 
che following. 


Bur little inconvenience will ariſe | 
from employing a private tutor for 1 
ome of the earlieſt years of a per- 1 
Jon's life. Afterwards, if it be eaſily 4 
Practicable, let a number of gentlemen [ 
f fortune, whoſe ſons are nearly of an k 
23 equal age, and equally free from all tinc- i 
ure of vice, and who are all provided | 

1 | D 2 with 
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with ſeparate private tutors, contrive to 
bring them often together, ſo as to per- 


form certain exerciſes in common; and 


let certain honorary diſtinctions be ad- 


judged by ball, either of the dun BBW 
gentlemen themſelves, or of their tutors. | 4 1 


Let theſe rewards be propoſed for ſclet | 
exerciſes a proper time before hand, and 


let the pupils and tutors NY een l 1 


themſelves with a view to 1t. 


SECTION F. 


of introducin 8 young Perſons into dnn, 


HE cuſtom of the preſent age dit- 

fers conſiderably from that of tl 

laſt, with reſpe& to the introduction of 
children and young perſons into con hl 


pany, the effect of which is not to be ! 1 


overlooked. We now endeavour -2 9 
give children all the exterior poli 
that they can receive, as ſoon as poſi-F 3 
bie ; 
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ble; we bring them very early into 
mixed company, and are proud of their 
bearing a part in converſation with 
grown men and women. By this means 
1 their oftenſible improvements are ſure to 
go far before theirintrinſic and real ones, 

and they will always ſeem to have more 
knowledge than they are really poſſeſſ- 
ed of, And ſo long as /uperficral quali- 
: 3 | fications ſatisfy their ambition (and that 
of many young men is ſufficiently gra- 
tified when they find themſelves capa- 
ble of appearing to advantage in mixed 
company, in which only the molt tri- 
| vial topics are mentioned) they can have 
no inducement to undergo the labour 
that may be neceſſary to acquire any 
that are more ſolid. Thus by endea- 
vouring to make children into e too 
5 ſoon, we in fact keep them always chi 
"RS dren, and their characters remain through 
IF life frivolous and inſignificant. 


Ox the contrary, when leſs atten- 
tion was paid to thoſe exterior ac- 
x conpliſhmnents which qualify young 
"FF men to bear a part in the converſa- 
8 D 3 tion 
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tion of their ſeniors, when they were 
kept cloſe at ſchool, and were ſeldom 
brought into company, or at leaſt allow- 
ed to ſay but little in company, ſo that 
they had little ſociety except with their | 
parents and ſchool-fellows, they contract. 
ed a baſhfulneſs, which, by diſqualify- 
ing them from appearing to advantage 
in what is called polite company, made 
them rather ſhun it. By this means 2 BY 
great deal of very valuable time was 
faved; and having no road of ambi- 
tion open to them but that of excel 
ling in their ſtudies, they of courſe ap- 
plied their time, and bent their appli- 
cation, that way; ſo that they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the underſtanding, and had ac- H 
quired the knowledge of men, when N 
they exhibited nothing but the appear- 

ance of ruſtic boys. 52M 


Or theſe two extremes, I own myſelf 2 
inclined to lean to the latter rather than 
the former, becauſe external accompliſh- 
ments are certainly of leſs value than 
internal ones, and becauſe the former 
may be acquired when the latter can- 7 
not. 
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aot. The elements of knowledge can on- 
iy be acquired, to any good purpoſe, in 
Nearly life, becauſe it depends chiefly up- 
Mon memory, which is peculiarly. quick 
and retentive in youth, and the exerciſe 


—X Boys, when they are left to them- 
ſelves, are always obſerved to ſhun the 
company of girls, thinking it a diſgrace 
to them. In this ſtate they ; are, of courſe, 
rough and unpoliſhed ; and naturally, 

they would continue fo, till they felt 
the influence of the ſofter paſſions; and 


to ſtudy ſuch "qualifications, as they 
would find they wanted for that purpoſe. 
Now think we ſhould not, without the 

Jercateſt reaſon, depart from the ſteps of 
nature, in accelerating the time when 
| We his exterior poliſh and refined civility 
4 % manners is given to men, leſt we ſhould 
have nothing that is really worth poliſhing. 


Ir is poſſible, indeed, that, in this 
ethod, young men might never attain 
D 4 ? that 


of it is peculiarly, irkſome f in riper years. 


then a deſire to recommend themſelves 
to the more elegant ſex would lead them 


I». 
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that very high and exquiſite poliſh | 
which they now do; but they would 
have enough of it to recommend them 
not only to men, but to women of un- F 
derſtanding, whoſe good opinion only i 
worth cultivating. Nay, the moſt deli- 
cate women always chuſe ſomething that 
appears more manly, and leſs effeminate 
than themſelves ; and I believe general- 
ly prefer, except perhaps to trifle away 
an idle hour, real ſenſe to mere polite- 1 
neſs in men. 1 
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IT will be ſaid, that if boys be de- 1 A 
barred the converſation of men, they 
will take refuge in that of ſervants, and 
contract a low taſte, manner, and cha- 
rater, which will never leave them. 
This ſhould by all means be guarded a- 
gainſt; though if a proper attention were 
paid to ſervants; and to the education of 
the lower claſs of people, which ſupplics 7 ; 
us with ſervants, there would be leſs to 
be apprehended from that quarter; but 
if boys have an opportunity of aſſociat- 
ing with other boys, of their own rank, 
they will prefer their ſociety to that of 
ſervants; | 
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ſcervants; and care ſhould be taken that 
the ſervants who muſt neceſſarily be moſt 
about them be perſons of good under- 
ſtanding, behaviour, and experience, 
XX whatever expence be neceſſary to pro- 
cure ſuch. The future character of a 
gentleman of fortune ſhould not be riſk- 
ed for the ſake of ſaving a little: money, in 
an article of this importance. 

= Gxrrxar excellence in any of the ele- 
: 1 | gant arts is an unfavourable circu mſtance 
to youth, and except they be intended 
to exerciſe thoſe arts, as a profeſſion, a 
3 mediocrity is much more deſirable. I 
would rather, therefore, that young 
*X perſons ſhould apply to them when it is 
too late to attain to much more than a 
W mediocrity. A firſt rate muſician can 
never be any thing elſe, and an incom- 
parable dancer can make nothing but a 
dancing-maſter, or a coxcomb. It is 
impoſſible but that perſons muſt be 
fond of opportunities of exhibiting 
= themſelves in that character in which 
they particularly excel. 
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Bes1DEs, a refined taſte, and great ex- 
ecution, in the fine arts, neceſſarily leads 
a man to keep company with the cele- 
brated artiſis, moſt of whom are men of 1 
low taſte in other reſpects, of illiberal © 
and uncultivated minds, and profligate n* 
in their morals. There are, no doubt, 
exceptions to this obſervation, but it 
muſt be allowed that this is too generally 
the caſe with muſicians, painters, players, YG 
&c. I wiſh I could not add mere poets, 
and fine writers, or thoſe who excel on- 
ly in what are called the Belles Leltres. 7 


ALL theſe arts, ſingly taken, are /ir- 
tle things, and a truly great mind will 
not give much attention to them, ſo a O 
to make them his chief object; andà MY 
man will ſeldom arrive at great excel- 
lence in what he has recourſe to only as 
an amufement. | : 


Ir muſt be added, that diſtinguiſi - 
ed excellence in any of the arts hard- 
ly ever fails to beget the moſt e- 
ceſſiye and 'fidiculous vanity, and a ſu- RX 
percilious contempt of thoſe who are 
unacquainted i FH 
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1 unacquainted with them, or whoſe pro- 
1 ficiency is not. equal to their own. 
Mit is only an acquaintance with more 
liberal and manly ſ/cience, and an ex- 
1 tenſive view of what has been attained, 
and what yet remains to be attained by 
man, that inſpires true argnity and gene- 
oh of ſentiment ; which is always ac- 
1 companied with an humility and diffi- 
dence, that is inconſiſtent with any thing 
1 like pride or contempt of others. 


245 KNOWLEDGE oF THE Wort. p, with 
= re/pef to the Follies and Vices of it. 


HE buſineſs of education would 
: be very eaſy, if the world, into 
Wvhich a young man is to be introduced, 

was ſuch as one would wiſh it to be. 
No perſon could then fail of being well 
4 Fm, for the world itſelf would 
in general be his beſt inſtructor: every 
irregularity 
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irregularity would then be ſufficiently 
puniſhed and corre ted by the natural 
conſequences cf it, and ſufficient encou- 
ragement would be given to every vir- 
tue by its own preſent reward. But the 
difficulty is to train up a perſon to act 
with prudence and virtue in a fooliſh 
and vicious age, and to prepare his mind 
properly for ſuch ſcenes of vice and fol- 
ly as he muſt be witneſs to. With the 
beſt precautions there will be ſome ha- 
zard in this caſe, but the hazard will 
certainly be leſſened by proper care and 
attention, "_ 


Ir appears to me that nothing is gain- 
ed by deceiving a young perſon in this 
caſe. I would not chuſe to repreſent mw 

the manners of the world as better than 
they are; becauſe, upon that plan, i % 

p would be impoſſible that my pupil ſhould BR 
be ſufficiently upon his guard againſt 
their infection. It would be like com- 4. 
mitting him with an enemy, of whom 

| he had no preyvons knowledge. - 


Lr a young man, therefore. be faith- if 9 | 
ful 
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Wen apprized of the great variety of 
characters of which the world conſiſts; 
that none are abſolutely perfect; chat 
thoſe who approach to perfection are 
few; that the bulk of mankind are very 
imperfect, and many, but not the majo- 
rity, exceedingly profligate, deceitful, 
and wicked : and if, while he was under 
the immediate care of his parents and tu- 
tors, the principles of virtue were care- 
fully inſtilled into him, if he has been 
bew the inconveniencies and miſchiefs 
chat men actually bring upon themſelves 
by their vices in this life, and has been 
taught firmly to believe the much great- 
er miſeries that await them hereafter, it 
may be hoped that the ill example of 
ſome may have as favourable an effect 
upon him as the good example of others. 


Bor though a young perſon may be 4 
bold what the world is, and what men b 
are, without diſguiſe, it will be neceſſary | 
chat his actual introduction into the 
world at large be managed with great 
= caution ; becauſe the addreſs and in- 
= {invations of many perſons into whoſe 
= | company 
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company he may fall, and whoſe mo- 
rals are very faulty, may be more dan- 
gerous than he can poſſibly have any 
idea of before hand; ſo that no pre- 
vious admonition will be a ſufficient ſe- 
curity for him. Let the greateſt care, 
therefore, be taken that the firſt com 
pany into which a young perſon is in- 


troduced be decent and virtuous, like 
that of his parents and tutors; and, if it , 
be poſſible, let him be kept from kaving 
any connection with thoſe who are 
greatly abandoned and profligate, till 
his own habits are in ſome good mea. MR. 
ſure confirmed; and then he will no: 
chuſe their ſoctety more than the com- 
mon forms of civility, which are nece(- 
ſary to an intercourſe with mankind, 


render unavoidable. 


peculiarly unnatural and attrocious kind 


could be entirely concealed from the 


knowledge of young perſons ; and, with lj; 
care, it may perhaps be done, till the). 
be too old to be in much danger 
from temptation to them. In gene- e 
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7 l al, however, 1 would neither conceal 
om young perſons the knowledge of 
ice, or deny that temporal advantages 
1 Ind pleaſures may attend vicious indul- 
encies; but let them be always given 


nd pleaſures are dearly purchaſed ; and 


hat, though, for a time, no viſible in- 


EE onvenience may attend the career of 
ice, the time of recompence will ſurely 
- A wertake the votaries of it at laſt; and 
hat no man will ever violate the rules 
"4 temperance, chaſtity, or any other 
EY without being made ſufficiently 
Ko repent of it. 


Wirz reſpect to indulgencies which 
Irre not vicious, except in exceſs, as fre- 
huenting the theatre, and places of pub- 
3 9 lic diverſion, &c. there will be leſs dan- 
er of contracting an exceſſive fondneſs 
* For them, if they have been made fami- 
5 lar to the eye, and the mind, in early 
: iS The valve of every thing of this 
Kind is always greatly enhanced by the 
Fre and novelty of them, by being con- 
dered as faſhionable, and allowed asan 
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extraordinary favour. Were theſe ar. Mr 
tificial charms removed, and ſufficiently ti 
manly employment provided for youth, 
ſo that they ſhould not be at a loſs wha 
to do to kill their time, there would be 
no great danger of their giving ind 
that exceſſively diſſipated mode of life, 
in which too many perſons of fortuneae b. 
immerſed at preſentt. "= 


| | - $39 th 
A LIE of pleaſure, as it is impropery . 
called, never fails to have moſt dread- 
ful intervals of langour and diſappoint. 
ment, and generally leads to vice and) 
 wretchedneſs. When the common a | 
muſements have loſt their ſtimulus, {RX 
that plays, operas, and aſſemblies, can, 
hardly keep the men of pleaſure awake, 
and when they have had a ſurfeit of al, 
ſenſual indulgence, they have no re- 
ſource but gaming. Without this they 
have no object that can ſufficiently , 
rouſe and keep up their attention; and 
though the practice of gaming, could 1 Z 1 
it be kept within reaſonable bounds, © 
might ſerve to enliven a dull hour, 


and amuſe agreeably, and even uſc- * 
a 
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b; fully, perſons who are incapable of ac- 


ive and ſerious employment, or other 


oerſons in the intervals of ſuch employ- 
nent; yet the progreſs from Je/s to more 
as too eaſy, and too tempting in this bu- 
ines; and high gaming is the greateſt 
enemy to every thing tranquil, gentle, 
benevolent, and generous, in the hu- 
man breaſt. It cheriſhes every paſſion 
hat has any thing ſordid, dark, and ma- 
ignant in it; fo that when carried to 
s no wonder that it ends in riot, diſtrac- 
tion, deſpair, and ſelf-murder. 


eO N. VII. 


Of Correction. 


HIDES 1 
8 


: J Tis amaxim with many, that no pa- 
rent, or tutor, ſhould correct a child 


rcept when he is perfectly cool, and 


hat to correct with anger defeats the 
pur- 
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purpoſe of it; and in confirmation of 
this they quote the example of one of the 
old philoſophers, who being aſked why |: 


he did not correct his ſlave, who had | 
given him juſt provocation, replied, 


« Becauſe I am angry.” It appears t» 
me, however, that this maxim may be 
very eaſily puſhed too far, and by that 


means the proper effect of diſcipline def 


3 ſeldom tranſgreſs theit 
duty without being conſcious of it, and 
without being ſenſible, at leaſt after 
ſome time, that they deſerve correction. 
They have alſo a general notion of che 
degree of their demerit, and conſequent- F 
ly of the degree of provocation which it 
_ muſt give their parent or tutor; and tie 
diſpoſition to tranſgreſs for the future i 
beſt prevented by their juſt expectations 
being anſwered, i. e. by their being ac 
tually received by their parent, or tutor, 
with that degree of diſpleaſure, and the 
effects of it, which they are themſelves jun 
ſenſible, or which they may be made ſen- 
ible, that they deſerve. _ But they will i 

equal By 


WON EDvUcaTtIONn 6G 
[1 Wqually deſpiſe their tutor, if the diſ- 


. leaſure which he expreſſes be either 


5 L 20 little, or too great, for the occaſion, 
fact, they judge of him by themſelves, 
EY nd they have no notion either of being 
ended without being angry, or of be- 
ig angry without correcting for the of- 
ace, and before their anger be ſubſi- 
ed. 


Bseslors, it is not the remembrance 
f the mere pain which correction gives 
em that tends to check their diſpoſi- 
on to repeat the offence, ſo much as 
ie fear of the diſpleaſure, which they 

preſee their behaviour will excite in 
Meir tutor againſt them; and it is not 

FRofible to expreſs diſpleaſure with ſuf- 

eient force, eſpecially to a child, when 

man is perfectly cool; and mere re- 

/, without ſufficient marks of diſplea- 

Mre and emotion, affects a child very lit- 

., and is ſoon forgotten. 


4 Ir is certain, however, that, upon the 
t intimation of an offence, a man is 
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ous than it really is, and conſequent ja 
to be inflamed beyond due bounds. We 
ought, therefore, to wait till we perfet. MY 
ly underſtand the nature of the offence, 
and have conſidered the puniſhment due 
to it; but to wait longer than is neceſſ. a: 
ry for this purpoſe is to refine beyond the 
dictates of nature; which, however ſpe. | 
cious in theory, is ſeldom found to an- 
ſwer any good end in practice. . 


SECTION VII. — if 


* 


Oo SUBMISSION 70 Authority. 


TFT is of great importance that children 
and young perſons be accuſtomed to i 
ſubmit, without difficulty and reluRance, 
to proper authority, by which is meant 
ſuch authorityas it is for their own good 
and the good of ſociety, that they ſhoull 
ſubmit to; becauſe that habit of rea 
ſubmiſſion, and the temper of mind which 
accompanies it, will be of unſpeakable 
5 ſervic 


85 * 5 * 
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ervice to them, and to every ſociety of 
Tuch they ſhall be members, through 

ny Now this can only be inforced by 
ae parent, or tutor, abſolutely inſiſting 
| | 1 Toon ſubmiſſion, without ever retracting 
bat has once been peremptorily enjoin- 
A and without ever remitting the pe- 


g 1 55 which has been once threatened 


| f For an offence, unleſs ſome ſufficient and 
3 7 zſt reaſon intervene. 


ManzinD always yield to neceſſity, and 
Frhen their ſituation is properly under- 
[2 | ſtood by them, they do it at once, and 
Prithout pain. A child that finds it ab- 
: Wolutely impoſſible for him to reach the 
moon will never ſtretch his hand to- 
Wards it again. If he be ſhut up in a 
4 room, he will never think of puſhing at 
Ithe wall, becauſe he never knew it give 
| 3 way to him; but he will go to the door, 
and make repeated attempts to force his 
vay out there, becauſe he has known the 
door to open. It is the ſame with man 
in every period of life. 


For the ſame reaſon it ſhould be | 
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_ ſtrongly impreſſed upon the minds of int 
youth, that they muſt ſubmit, without - wit 
heſitation or reſerve, to whatever is their eat 
duty, to God and man. This they ſhoulq ten 


always be taught to conſider it as what tro 
muſt be done, and for a neglect of which XZ rel 
no excuſe can be admitted; and they ; life 
will naturally get this idea, if care be ta- ed, 


ken that they always do ſubmit to proper 
authority, and if they have no example 
to the contrary in the behaviour of thoſe 
about them, and eſpecially in the con. 
duct of their parents or tutors. 


Wirn this idea temptations not only 
have no efef, but they give no pain, and 
occaſion no ſtruggle; for perſons ſo edu- 
cated never balance, or heſitate in their 
minds, wherever their known duty is con- 
cerned. They hardly ſo much as Hint 
of evadingit, and much leſs of acting di- 
rectly counter to it. Thus it is no dit- 
ficulty to a well-educated and virtuous 
pair to keep the marriage vow. They ne- 
ver ſo much as think of a breach of i, Wl c.1, 
for the idea of an utter impoſſibility, of 
ſomething that abſolutely muſt not be, 


in- 
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W intimately and inſeparably connected I. 
Vith it; whereas with a leſs ſtrict edu- 1 
eation, and more lax notions of virtue, |! 
temptations of that kind may be very * 
troubleſome. The caſe is the ſame with 
BT reſpect to every rule in the conduct of 
life, reſpecting morals properly fo call- 
ed, a ſenſe of honour, or mere decorum. 


A CuIxEsE, it is ſaid, would as ſoon 
eommit a crime, as omit a ceremony; and 
he would, no doubt, have the ſame kind 
of remorſe on the neglect of either; be- 
c(auſe he is educated with the ſame ſcru- 
pulous and conſcientious regard to the 
one as to the other. The ſame is the 
EZ caſe with reſpect to a falſe ſpecies of ho- 
EZ nour in Europe, ſo that nothing of this 
Ekind is out of the power of education. 


War is it that very few perſons, 
Wy whatever their provocation be, ever ſo 
much as think of commicting murder, 
except in the diſguiſe of a duel, by 
which they firſt impoſe upon them- 
ſelves? It is becauſe they are brought 
up with an utter dread and abhorrence N 
of it. However, ſince this crime is $ 
„ ſome- 


cumſtances in life, and ſome of thei: 


2 


* 
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ſometimes actually committed, we my 
conclude that the temptation to commit 
it affects ſome perſons very ſtrongly, i 
It depends entirely upon education hoy 
far we would chuſe that this dread i 
improper conduct ſhould extend; as whe. i 
ther it ſhould terminate with things tha : 
are properly of a moral nature, or whe WY 
ther it ſhould extend within the limits of 
honour, and decorum, and how far, E 


$SECTION-IX. : 


Of CovRace. 


OURAGE is a quality of miad « 

A the greateſt importance in the con 
duct of life, and it is almoſt wholly ac- Ar 
quired by diſcipline, inſtruction being 
able to contribute but little towards i. 
There are, however, many kinds of cou 
rage, as many as there are different cir Wt 


kind 


— 
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nds have very little connection with 
7 . chers; ſo that the man who is the moſt 
EE nqueſtionably courageous in ſome re- 
pects may be an arrant coward in o- 
hers. A man who will venture his life 
In the field may have no command of 
ESinſelf at all in delivering his ſenti- 
ents in public; and the beſt ſoldier, 
vor orator, may tremble in walking 
Ihrough a church-yard in the dark. Ac- 
] : ive and paſſive courage have alſo but lit- 
le connection, ſo that the man who is 
he moſt intrepid in battle may ſhrink 
from torture; and what is more extraor- 
EWinary, men who have riſked their lives 
In private duels, and have even blown 
but their own brains, have ſhewn but 
ittle courage in the field of battle. 


ES Avvy ſpecies of courage is acquired 
py the ſucceſsful exertion of our powers, 


a 5 Ind in no other way; as fear is alſo firſt 


enerated by a ſenſe of pain and incon- 
enience. Till a child has met with 
me hurt, he ſhews no ſign of fear; 
hut the impreſſion left upon his mind by 
he hurts which he receives (from a fall 


N 
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for inſtance) become aſſociated with th ; # 
idea of the ſituation in which the hun 
was felt, and excite an alarm wher 
ever he finds himſelf in the ſame (8 
tuation again. But if afterwards = 
finds that, either by exerting himſc|| 
he can avoid the hurt; or, havin 
frequently experienced the hurt, fink 2 
that he can very well bear it, his en 1 
vaniſh, 7 


Tnar courage which is acquired h 
the ſucceſsful exertion of a man's pow. 
ers is a very different thing from tl 
which is improperly ſo called, and wid 
precedes all apprehenſion of danger 3 
and it is infinitely more valuable. I 
latter is like that of a perſon who ſhoullſ 
lay hold of a venomous animal without 
knowing it to be ſo. The former i 
like that of him who, knowing it to vl 
venomous, is, nevertheleſs, confideg 
that he has the addreſs and ſtrength t KY 
lay hold of it in ſuch a manner as to 8 
in no danger of receiving any mater 
hurt from it. Thus raw ſoldiers are oft: 
more fearleſs in Tis day of battle ti 
Veterans 


„e 
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veterans, merely becauſe they have leſs 
ES apprehenſion of danger; and no man 
can be intrepid in the face of certain 
EX 7eath, but one who conſiders death as a 
F & leſs evil than the loſs of his honour, or 
of ſomething elſe that he knows he muſt 
a bandon by ſaving his life. 


Taz only way, therefore, to give a 
youth courage, is to accuſtom him be- 
times to the exerciſe of his own powers, 
and in ſuch circumſtances as that he ſhall 
have no reaſon to be diſcouraged at the 
2 outſet, and at the ſame time to give him 
ſuch principles and proſpects, as ſhall make 

his exertions vigorous. By proper ex- 
erciſes a perſon may with certainty be 
brought to ſpeak before any afſembly of 
{SE perſons whatever, with as much com- 
poſure and preſence of mind as before a 
few perſons in a private room; and 
Courage, with reſpect to life, will al- 
BY ways be acquired in circumſtances in 
WE which the riſk a man runs ſhall be 
little at firſt, and greater by inſenſible 
degrees. 
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Bur the trueſt principle of courage, in f 
this reſpect, is ſome paſſion that ſhall MMT h 

operate more powerfully than the love 
of life. This, however, cannot be ſo ea- 
fily inſpired when a perſon apprehends t 
that every thing depends upon life, and * 
that with the loſs of the preſent life his © 
exiſtence, as a conſcious being, termi- e 
nates ; as when life is conſidered as a 0 © 
thing of leſs relative value, ſo that there By ” 
may be many caſes in which it will be 2 
wiſe | in him to abandon life for the ſake | ſu 
of a greater advantage. No unbeliever | fit 
in chriſtianity could rationally ſubmit to ch 
die for the ſake of truth and the rights Ma Sr 


of conſcience, which a chriſtian conſiders 
as his moſt indiſpenſible duty, and his tn 
greateſt and moſt certain advantage. In 8 
ſhort, in no caſe whatever ought a rati- 7 
: . ; 4240 
onal unbeliever to ruſh on certain death, WM be 

but when he apprehends that the infamy ME 
the 
which he would incur by avoiding death We D 
would be worſe, and more intolerable 1 
to him, than the extinction of his being. 85 
From a miſtaken notion of honour, i * 
however, an unbeliever is capable of 2 


dying by his own hand, or that of a 
friend, 
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z ; friend, whicha chriſtian looks upon with 
horror. 


Ir is impoſſible, from the nature of 
things, to put any perſon into the way of 
acquiring courage, but at the riſk of diſ- 
couraging him, and conſequently in- 
ereaſing his timidity ; becauſe, in order 
ES to this, he muſt be expoſed to ſome 
EZ rial, which, if he ſucceed in, will leave 
a favorable impreſſion, and if he be un- 
ſucceſsful, an unfavorable one: but his 
ES ſituation may be ſo choſen, as that the 
chance of his ſucceeding ſhall be much 
= greater than that of his failing. 


5 


Paco theſe principles it is evident 
that no perſon can acquire any kind of 
courage, that can be depended upon, in 
a competition with his equals, unleſs he 
be educated among his equals ; fo that 
their exerciſes can be in common. In 
brivate education we can only prepare a 
youth for the combat of life by giving 
him proper armour, offenſive and defen- 
2 live; but /uffcient exerciſe, by which alone 

expertneſs in the uſe of arms can be ac- 


E 3 quired, 
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quired, is only to be found in real con. 
teſts. Something, indeed, may be done 
in this way by judicious management, 
juſt as a fencing- maſter may train a per- 
ſon to real combat, viz. by proper exer- 
ciles, in which he ſhall at firſt give him 
much advantage, and afterwards le, 
till, in time, he comes to be a match for 
himſelf; but real emulation, in conteſts 
with equals, will operate much more 
ſpeedily and effectually to the ſame end, 
If, therefore, a perſon be intended for 
any ſphere of life, in which much /pirit 
and courage will be an advantage, he 
| ſhould not be educated in private, or at 
leaſt care ſhould be taken that he have 
frequent intercourſe, and mutual exer- 
ciſe, with his equals. His emulation 
ought to be rouſed very early, and kept 
in continual exerciſe, by vigorous con- 
teſts in every mode of exertion. 
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1 FAL and PARENTAL AFFECTION. | 


HE ſentiments of love and affec- 
8 tion are originally formed by a 
variety of pleaſurable ſenſations, connec- 
ted with the idea of any perſon who is 
ETonceived to be the cauſe or author of 
them. The effect of each favour ſingly 
Tonſidered ſoon becomes indiſtinguiſha- 
Wle, i in conſequence of being mixed with 
large group of others of a ſimilar na- 
ture; fo that, at length, the idea of our 
friend or benefactor mall excite nothing 
put a general pleaſing emotion, the com- 
ponent parts of which cannot now be a- 
z | palized ; though, if ſome very great ob- 

7 ſation has been conferred, it will, for, 

ſome time appear detached from the reſt, 

ſo as to be recollected ſeparately ; but 
i effect of it, in heightening the com- 
[1 mon pleaſurable e will often 
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be manifeſtly perceived, before it ca; ; 
be thus diſtinctly recollected. RS :: 


Ir this be the true theory of the hu. p 
man affections, and experience ſuffici 
ently eſtabliſhes it, filial affection can. de 
not be generated without the frequent he 
perception of kind offices done by a pa. 
rent to his child, which ſuppoſes fre. 
quent intercourſe. By this means it i; 
that the firſt attachment of a child is to 
the perſon that*ſuckles him, whether it 
be a mother or a nurſe ; and though the 1 
impreſſions of infancy ſeem to be ſoon 
worn out, it is not ſo in reality. The 
fact is, that a number of ideas, and ſen- 
ſations, related to each other, do, a: 
that early period of life, readily coaleſce, oY 
ſo that the effect of each of them ſingly 
taken is not perceived; but the affection 
which ariſes from them is even then ef. 
fectually formed, and remains; ſo that 
nothing is requiſite but the frequent pre- 
ſence of the object with which it is con- 
need (which keeps up the idea of tit 
connection) to make it permanent. 1 
child would never loſe its attachment to 
17 1510 
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its nurſe, if long abſence did not make 
the idea of her become wholly, or near- 
j, evaneſcent, juſt as if ſhe had been 


EX dead. A wiſe mother, therefore, will 


not, without the moſt urgent neceſſity, 
| q deprive herſelt of the virgin affections of 
her own child, and transfer them to an 
hireling. 


Brs IDEs, frequent intercourſe with 


our children, and a conſtant attention to 
their welfare, is neceſſary in order to in- 
tereſt ourſelves in their happineſs, and to 


generate parental affection. It is im- 


poſſible that the idea of any thing ſhould 


be long preſent to the mind, without 


3 


38 


$ 


becoming aſſociated with a great variety 
oc other ideas and ſenſations, ſo as to be 
E calily introduced by them, and that a 
diſagreeable vacuity will be felt when it 
is abſent; and much more eaſily are 
theſe intimate aſſociations formed, when 
© the object has originally a near relation 
to ourſelves, which muſt neceſſarily form 


Ja ſtrong bias in its favour, The near 
Wrelation of a child, which in a manner 
esel the idea of the continuation of 

E 5 ourſelves, 
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ourſelves, to diſtant generations (eſpe- 
cially if the mother has been the obje& 
of our love, and we have conſequently 
given much anxious attention to her 
during her pregnancy, &c.) cannot fail 
to engage the molt particular attention 
of a father. This attention is neceſſa- 
rily increaſed by the growing wants of 
the child; and it is an excellent provi- 
ſion in nature, that the ſame attention 
which is neceſſary to preſerve the life 
and health of the child, is a means of 
generating that peculiarly ſtrong affec- 
tion, which binds them both together, 
and is a principal ſource of their mutual 
happineſs through life. Alſo, the more 


attention any child requires, as on ac- 


count of ſickneſs, &c. the more ſtrong- 


ly is the affection of the parent attached 
to it. 


Ir is evident, however, from the na- 
ture of this proceſs, that the frequent 
preſence of the parent with the child 1s 
abſolutely neceſſary to this progreſs of 
their affections; and this mutual attach- 
ment can only be had in perfection, 

when 
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when a parent educates his child himſelf. 
He then ſees and feels that whatever the 
child is, he is through his means; ſo that 
he ſis much more his own, and he has a 
| ſtronger intereſt in him, than he could o- 
therwiſe have had. The child allo feels 
the ſame ; and this attachment, and ſenſe 
ET of obligation, will rite in proportion to 
the benefits and improvements, that the 
child is conſcious of deriving from the 
parent. 


Trovcn, therefore, it be abſolutely 


neceſſary, in the preſent ſtate of know- 
ledge, and of the world, that a parent 
8 ſhould employ other perſons to inſtruct 
his child in the ſeveral branches of ſci- 
Y ence ; yet, at leaſt, the general conduct of 


his education ſhould appear to be his 


own, and he ſhould, from time to time, 
give particular attention to it; that the 
idea of mafter or tutor may always appear 
& ſubordinate to that of parent, the one 
being an inſtrument in the hands of the 
other; and for this end, the chief agent 


$ ſhould not keep himſelf too far, or too 
ſfequently out of ſight, It is paying 
tOoO 
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too dear for education, to transfer to any 
tutor that affectionate attachment which 


ought to be the peculiar prerogative of 
the parent. 


IN what I have advanced, I would be 
very far from inſinuating, that only acts 
of manifeſt kindne/s ſhould appear to pro- 
ceed from the parent to the child. Mo- 
derate ſeverity, eſpecially if, in any future 
time, the reaſon of it can be apprehen- 
ded by the child, has an excellent effed 
to the ſame purpoſe. | Merely pleaſur- 
able 1deas are apt, in length of time, to 
become faint and evaneſcent ; whereas 
ideas of pain fall at length within the 
limits of pleaſure, as we perceive by the 

fatisfaction we have in viewing tragical 
repreſentations, and in the recollection 
of paſt pains, and dangers'not very re- 
cent. 


Tat remembrance of parental ſeveri- 
ty, therefore, only ferves to heighten and 
ftrengthen that common aggregate of 
ideas, which are connected with that of 
parent. This circumſtance, moreover, 
i 
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ET i; of uſe to temper the affection of love, 
WY with a due mixture of fear, which, unit- 
| 3 ing, conſtitute what we call reverence, 
F which makes a ſtronger and more laſting 
© impreſſion than love only. 
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EZ Turs theory is ſufficiently verified by 
© experience. The merely fond father ne- 
ver ſecures the permanent attachment 
of his child. On the contrary, his be- 
haviour often creates diſguſt; and the 
ſtrongeſt emotions of affection that the 
heart of a child is capable of, are felt in 
the moment of reconciliation, after the 
uſe of reaſonable ſeverity, of the effect 
ok which a wiſe parent will take care to 
make his child ſufficiently ſenſible. Be- 
des, if a parent never be angry without 
jut reaſon, the child himſelf will gene- 
1 N Tah be ſenſible of it, and acquieſce in 
it; which will accelerate his remorſe, 
3 and heighten the proper emotions of his th 
| heart upon his return to his duty. 4! 
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SEC Il0 N: X. 


Of Inftrufions in the Principles of Mo ars 11 
and RELIGION. Wh 


T has been a maxim haſtily adopted, 
and with great plauſibility {upport- 
ed, by ſome men of genius, that no- 
thing ſhould be inculcated upon children 
which they cannot perfectly underſtand, 
and ſee the reaſon of. But, in fact, it 
has not been applied to any ſubject but 
that of religion, the doctrines of which 
are ſaid to be too abſtruſe for their com- 
prehenſion. Had the application of the 
maxim been made univerſal, the abſur- 
dity and impracticability of it could not 
but have been immediately perceived, 
In reality, we act upon the very contra- 
ry maxim in every thing that reſpects 
children, eſpecially very young chi- 
dren; and there is not, in the nature of 
things, a poſſibility of doing otherwiſe. | 
Thus the ear of a child is accuſtomed to 
the 


N 175 e 
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Hie ſounds of all kinds of words long be- 
4 bre he can poſſibly have any idea of 
x eir meaning. 


BY is upon this plan that the great bu- 
Cf of education at large 1s conducted 
1 Appearances are 


1 ontinually preſented to our view long 
before we are able to decypher them, or 
1 collect and apply the inſtruction 
F/hich they are adapted to give us; and 
; the gradual decyphering of "appearances, 


Which we have long contemplated with- 


| but underſtanding, contributes conſider- 
©: Ibly to the pleaſure of the diſcovery, 
F Ind enhances the value and ule of it. It 
1 the ſame with children when they de- 
Xypher our language; and they are ena- 
1 pled to do it by the very ſame proceſs, 
pamely, comparing the different cir- 
Fumſtances in which we uſe the ſame 
4 HH | 


© Brs:prs, the mind may be very uſe- 
Gully impreſſed, and a foundation may 


| pe laid for future inſtruction, though no 
terminate ideas be communicated ; and 


if, 
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if, by accuſtoming children to the out. 
ward forms of religion only, as by making 1 
them keep ſilence, and kneel when . MK 
thers pray, &c. a general notion be gt. | 
dually impreſſed upon their minds, th: 
ſome reverence is due to a power which 
they do not ſee, and that there exiſt; | 
authority to which all mankind, th: 
rich and great, as well as the poor and 17 
mean, muſt equally bow, a good end? 
will be gained. Beſides, by this means 
a mechanical habit will be formed, which! 
will not be laid aſide, till, by degrees 
they come to know the reaſon of it, nd , 
to enter into it with underſtanding ad? 
pleaſure ; whereas they would not har 
had the ſame advantage for a ration 
knowledge and practice without that 
previous and mechanical habit. Thus: 4 
child who is made to bow mechanical x 
upon being introduced into a room, of 40 
to perſons of certain ranks and charac- 
ters, before he can be ſenſible of the ful 
meaning of it, afterwards enters more es- 
ſily into thoſe ſentiments of decency ad 
reſpect for ſtations and characters whici 
diſtinguiſh the civilized from the * 5 
ma 


* 
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Wiz part of mankind. Thus, alſo, the 
Wcuſtom of making bonfires on the 5th of 
November. in which children are as ac- 
ive as men, is of uſe to inſpire them, at 
Jan earlier period than they would other- 
3 Wie be capable of it, with an abhorrence 
of arbitrary power, and makes them en- 
ter into thoſe ſentiments with much 

more warmth than they” would otherwiſe 
Pe done. 


| Was the thing itſelf but of trifling 
Fconſequence 1 in the conduct of life, chil- 
Prren might, without much inconve- 


; with any principles of religion, till they 

vere capable of a rational inquiry into 
Pen, and a regular inveſtigation of 
them; but, conſidering that religion is 


duct of life, inſpiring juſt ſentiments 
ns God and our fellow-crea- 
tures, juſt notions of the buſineſs and 
end of life, and inforcing the obligations 


ZY 


The proper dignity and true happineſs 
pf our rational nature here, and infinite- 


ly 


nience, be ſuffered to be unacquainted 


pf unſpeakable conſequence in the con- 


: Pe conſcience, in order to our attaining 
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ly ſuperior felicity hereafter, we ought 
not, ſurely, to neglect any part of 
proceſs which is naturally adapted to 
gain ſo great an end. Indeed, I believe 
that no perſon, who had himſelf a juſt 
ſenſe of the importance of religion, ever 
imagined that there was any ſort of im- 
propriety in the religious inſtruction of 
his children. 0 


Ir may be ſaid that, in this method, MK. 
we take an unfair advantage of the imbe- WS 
cility of the rational faculties, and in- 
culcate truth by ſuch a kind of mechani- B 
cal prejudice as would enforce the be- Mind: 
lief of any thing; and this is readily ac- fear 
knowledged, without any confeſſion of p g 
impropriety in the thing. For the whole re 
of our treatment of children is neceſſa- Math 
rily of a piece with this, prejudicing Alle 
them in favour of our own opinions and Win 
practices; ſo that there is hardly any int 
thing that a child does not believe be- hat 
fore he is acquainted with the proper nd 
grounds on which his belief ought to O 
reſt, It is ſufficient for him that he has 


the authority of his parent or tutor for it ; 
| all 
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* till he finds that he has been miſled 
& his parent or tutor, he can never en- 
Srtain any ſuſpicion of them, or ſee any 
z Faſon for examining and queſtioning 
That they aſſert. Rational conviction is — 
generally preceded by ſuch doubts and ii 
W/picions as a child cannot poſſibly have 1 
1 ntertained. Can there be any reaſon Pl 
[| hen why we ſhould avail ourſelves of the 4 
j | Echorit) of a parent in other things, g j 
| 

| 

| 
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Ind make an exception with reſpect to 
Fiese only? __ |. 


; v derſtood, and conſidered, it will ap- 
Fear not to be ſo very difficult a matter 
p give even a child very uſeful notions 
W religion, and ſuch as he ſhall ſuffici- 
yrtly underſtand ; as that there is a being i) 
led God, who made him and all | 
ings; that this being, though inviſible 1 
imſelf, ſees us wherever we are, and 1 
hat he will make us happy if we be good, | 
ind miſerable if we be wicked. If it | 
| 
| 


& Brsrves, when the thing is rightly l 


1 ould appear that, for ſome time, a 
E mild conceives of God as of a man who 
es above the clouds, and from thence 1 
Et ſees 4 
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ſees every thing that is done upon earth, 
there will no material inconvenience a: 
tend 1t, becauſe it 1s only a ſenſe of the 
power, the providence, and the government 
of God that is of principal importance to 


be inculcated. Vat elſe he is, or win WR fte 
he is, ſignifies very little in this caſe, 4, Prof 


child may alſo be made to underſtand nd 

that this God gave a commiſſion to: 
man, called Jeſus Chriſt, to teach man. 
kind his will, and to perſuade them to 
practiſe it; that he was put to death by 
wicked men who would not hearken to 
him ; but that God raiſed him from the 
dead, and will ſend him again to raiſe al 
the dead; when he will take the good 
with him into heaven, a place of happi- 
neſs, and ſend the wicked into hell, 
place of puniſhment, 


TERRE is nothing in all this but what 
a child, who has attained to the uſe df 
ſpeech, may be made to underſtand fut- 
ficiently; and yet, in fact, this is the ſub- 
ſtance of all that is moſt important in 
religion. When children come to read 
ey may eaſily be taught that the 4% 


contains 
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TFontains ſeveral books written by good 
nen, which give an account of the crea- 
toon of the world, of what God has done 
14 or mankind, what he enjoins us to do 
here, and how he will diſpoſe of us here- 
| after, together with the hiſtory of the 
prophets, of Jeſus Chriſt, of his apoſtles, 
und of good men in all ages; and they 
may be made to read the ſcriptures with 
the ſcriouſneſs and reſpect that is due to 
them. No other hiſtory was ever written 
With ſuch plainneſs and ſimplicity, no 
ſtyle is ſo eaſy as that of the hiſtorical 
books of ſcripture; and with a little 
Judgment in ſelecting, and ſkill in ex- 
Eplaining a few things and expreſſions, 
Ezny child that can read may be inſtructed 
In the principles of religion from the bi- 
ple with peculiar advantage; and his 
mind will be impreſſed with greater force 
yy reading the words of God, and of his 
prophets, than thoſe which proceed from 
= leſs authority. 


SOME may object to the ſcheme of in- 
1 the principles of virtue, from 
ET a regard to any mere authority, or even 
Y from 
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from the conſideration of rewards or yi 4 
_ niſhments ; thinking it better to have then; 
inculcated, at. the very beginning, fi 
the moſt generous principles only, {0,8 
to make children love virtue for its on: 


ſake. But ſuch perfons do not unde. 


of our affections. For the molt diſinte. 


eſted of them become ſo by degrees o 
ly, and are far otherwiſe at their fil 
Except the mere gratifcWa 
tion of our corporeal ſenſes, we at fri 
een 
ſame 
Ting v 
has no love or affection for any peru 
preſe 
mucl 
ed before; and by degrees, droppin mak: 
that immediate bond of union, he lo, If ar 
| © theſe 
child 
rity c 
com 


he f 
they 


formation. 


value and purſue every thing for ſomes 


ther end than itſelf, and afterwards con 


to value it for its own fake. Achil 


whatever, till he has felt their impor 
tance to himſelf, in the manner delcrib 


others without any regard to himſelf 


Tris proceſs admits of the eat! 


illuſtration, from what is known col 
cerning the paſſion for money, which 
acquired fo late in life, that the whit 
proceſs of it may be eaſily obſerve 


Ori 


and 
ſtand, or do not conſider, the true i latio 
on f 
be lil 


Ir 


have 
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Pr money is not valued but for 


ſits uſe to procure us the gratification of 


Jour deſire of ſomething . but, by the 


Vorceof habit, miſers come to make that 
an end, which at firſt was only a means, 
20 are eagerly bent upon the accumu- 
ation of wealth as ſuch, without ever 
inking whether themſelves, or any per- 


Won for whoſe welfare they are ſolicitous, 
be likely to make any uſe of it. 


Ir, therefore, we would follow nature, 


| ve muſt inſtruct children by the very 


Jane proceſs. To talk to them of do- 


ing what is right, for its own ſake, cannot 
| [ have any influence upon them for the 


: @ preſent. 
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They muſt firſt of all have 


much eafter leſſons given them, and 


make farther advances as they are able. 


1 any good be done by inculcating 
theſe refined maxims of conduct upon 
children, it muſt be by means of autbo- 


rih only, a child not being capable of 


comprehending any other reaſon why 


he ſhould adopt them ; and therefore 


| Y they are very mproperly urged by 


thoſe; 
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thoſe, who object to the uſe of authoriy 
in teaching religion. 


WHATEVER objection any perſon may 
have to the uſe of authority to incu. 
cate the principles of religion, or the 
maxims of right conduct, upon chil. 
dren, all perſons find themſelves oblie. 
ed to have recourſe to it, becauſe they 
are not always able to explain to a child 
their reaſons for his acting as they pre- 


ſcribe; but content themſelves with 


hoping that, when he has, by any means, 
been accuſtomed to do what it is his du- 
ty, intereſt, and happineſs to do, he wil 


in time be able to ſee that his duty, in.. 


tereſt, and happineſs, are concerned in 
it, and therefore will be able to perſevere 
from a regard to thoſe better motives, 
In like manner, it behoves every wil 
parent to make uſe of his own autho- 
rity, together with that of God, and 
alſo of the proſpe& of rewards and 
puniſhments, both here and hereafter, 
in order to enforce upon his child 
that courſe of conduct, which he wiſb- 
es him to purſue from more ingenu- 
_— 
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bY 


pus principles, as ſoon as he ſhall be ca- 
; pable of it. 


| BrsIDES, the ſubmiſſion to competent 
ig is of itſelf right, and our duty, 
and a habit of ready ſubmiſſion in this 
Taſe will be of great uſe in the courſe 
pf our lives. It ought, therefore, by 
Ill means, to be inculcated upon young 
perſons; ; and this is beſt done, and the 
Habit moſt effectually formed, by actu- 
Wy enforcing it, eſpecially where no 
be method can be taken to engage 
hem to do their duty from conviction 
Id inclination; and frequent occaſions 
pr this interpoſition of mere authority 
ill occur, after perſons are paſſed the 
Fears of infancy. For as reaſon ac- 
Quires ſtrength, the paſſions acquire 


1 1 Tenge alfo. inſomuch that the aid of 


bort will be very uſeful till the 
Wll term at which the laws of this 
Puntry impower a man to act for 
Fimſelf. Many perſons, who are now 


| Frived to the age of forty or fifty, 
Pay recollect occaſions, on which they 
Fe thankful, or would have been thank- 

; F ful, 
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ful, for the controul of another, when 
paſſion has blinded their own jud gment, 
at, or even after, twenty-one years gf 
age. 


1 WILL add, as an argument that mul 
more eſpecially enforce the religious in- 
ſtruction of children, that, in fact, a man 
has no choice, but whether his child 
ſhall imbibe the principles of true or fall 
religion, i. e. what he himſelf ſhall deem 
to be ſo ; as it will be abſolutely impol- 
ſible to keep the minds of his childrer 
free from all impreſſions of this kind, 
unleſs they converſe with nobody but 
himſelf, and a few ſelect friends, who 
may be apprized of his ſcheme, and con- 
cur with him in it. Nay, if children go 
to any ſchool, or be allowed to conver 
with the ſervants or dependants of hi 
parent, which cannot be entirely pre- 
vented, he muſt loſe no time, and be 
very attentive and aſſiduous, or his good 
impreſſions will come too late to efface 
the bad ones, to which they will haue 
been expoſed. Things being thus ci- 


cumſtanced, no perſon, who conſider 
tl 
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te irreparable injury that may be done 


to the mind by enthuſiaſtic and ſuper- 


1 ſtitious notions of religion, can heſitate 
about what he has to do in this caſe. 


4 2 4% 
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SECTION XII. 


27 he Importance of early Religious Inſtruc- 
* tion argued from a more particular Cone 


fideration of the e of Human Na- 


HUT. 


HE. great importance of an early 
religious education may appear 
from this conſideration, that the impreſ- 
© fon which ideas make upon the mind 
does not depend upon the definitions of 
them, but upon /en/ations, and a great 


8 8 Eg 


8 variety of ideas, that have been aſſocia- 
ted with them; and theſe aſſociations 
require time to be formed and cement- 
3 ed, The idea of God may be defined, 
and explained to a man of the world, 

Eg who has hardly ever heard, and ſeldom 
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thought of him ; but the impreſſion that 


15 made upon his mind when the name 
of God is, at any time, mentioned to 
him; cannot be the ſame with that which 
will be felt by a perſon who has been ac- 
cuſtomed to hearand think of God from 
his infancy, who has been much con- 
verſant in the ſcriptures, and has livedin 
a general habit of devotion. In themind 


of ſuch a perſon the idea of God muſt 


have acquired a thouſand aſſociations, 
which, though they are infinitely com- 
plex, will be felt as one ſenſation ; but 
from the nature of the thing, it is impol- 
ſible that it ſhould ever be fully explain- 


ed, or communicated to another. The 


analyſis of ſuch an idea is far too difficult 
a problem for any human ſagacity ; 0! 


if the thing were poſſible, the doing oſ 


it would not enable a perſon to commu- 
nicate the ſenſations that entered into1t; 
becauſe the ſame events in life would be 
neceſſary to it; and without theſe the 
ſame reſulting ideas e can- 
not be obtained. 


Fox this reaſon no two perſons cal 
have 
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have preciſely the ſame idea of any thing 
about which they are much converſant: 
for the minute aſſociations which enter in- 
to it will be different, though they may 


have a great reſemblance; and perhaps 
there is no object of our thoughts from 


the impreſſion of which men feel more 
differently, than the idea of God; though 


the impreſſion made by it on the minds 
of perſons educated in a ſimilar manner 


2 will be nearly the ſame, ſo that by uling 


the ſame words they may cemmunicate 
what may, with ſufficient propriety, be 
called he ſame feelings. 


Tris obſervation, which appears to 


me of conſiderable importance, I ſhall 
| endeavour to illuſtrate by a caſe that 
very much reſembles it. 


know what is meant by the term father, 
3 


All perſons 


and if they were aſked, would define it 
in the ſame manner; but the man who 


has never known a father of his own, or, 
wich is nearly the ſame thing, has had 
little connection with him, no depen- 


dence upon him, or particular obligati- 
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ſame feelings when the word is pro. 
nounced to him, with the man who we 4 
brought up in a conſtant uninterrupted . 
intercourſe with a father, and has been e 
the object of innumerable endearment; fi 
and kind offices, and who has likewiſe ti. 
frequently felt the effects of paternal * 
correction. Every inſtance of this nz. fi 
ture has an effect, and therefore leave; 1 4 
an impreſſion upon the mind, which is N 
not wholly loſt. For though it ſoon be- in 
comes ſeparately indiſcernible, it makes 
part of an infinitely complex ſenſation, 
and is one of the elements of what 1s call. 
ed filicl affeion, or that mixture of love 
and reverence which is the neceſſary re- 
ſult of paternal care properly conducted. 
Now the moſt - tranſient idea ſuggeſted 
by the word father will excite in ie bl 
mind of ſuch a ſon a ſecondary idea, which 

though it does not affect the definition 

of the term, is, however, inſeparable 7 
from it; and if dwelt upon, it will unfol hg. 
itſelf into a moſt exquiſite and incom- WY 
municable feeling. To have this fee“ th) 
ing a man muſt have lived a whole lie 
1n a particular manner, 1 | 
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S In like manner, beſides thoſe ideas 
i to ſuch words as God, reli- 
gion, future life, &c. which can be 
communicated to others by their de- 
| finirions, there are what are ſome- 
times called ſecondary ideas, or feelings, 
7 which are aggregate ſenſations, con- 
ſiſting of numberleſs other ſenſations 
and ideas, which have been aſſociated 
with them, and which it is abſolutely 
Iimpoſible for one perſon to communi- 
cate to another; becauſe the ſame edu- 
cation, the ſame courſe of inſtruction, 
the ſame early diſcipline, the ſame or 
ſimilar circumſtances in life, and the 
] ſame reflections upon thoſe circumſtan- 
ces, muſt have concurred in the forma- 


theſe infinitely complex and indeſcriba- 
ble feelings that often give thoſe ideas 
their greateſt force, and their influence 
upon the mind and conduct; becauſe 
diſpoſitions to love, fear, and obey God 
have a thouſand times followed thoſe 
complex feelings, and pious and wor- 
thy reſolutions have been connected 
B [Wit them, 
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tion of them. They are, however, 
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ON this account, perſons whoſe edu- 
cation has been much neglected, but 
who begin to hear of religion, and 
apply themſelves. to it late in life, can 
never acquire the devotional feelings ol 
thoſe who have had a religious edu- 
cation; nor can it be expected that 
they will be uniformly influenced by 
them. They may uſe the ſame language, 
but their feelings will, notwithſtanding, 
be very different. 


THz difference is, however, nothing 
more than is obſerved in other ſimilar 
caſes. A man, who has from his infan- 
cy been converſant with any thing, vil 
have ideas of it very differently modiſel 
from thoſe of the perſon who has acquir- 
ed them by the information of others, 
or later in life. A perſon who has been 
bred in a camp will have very different 
ideas of every thing relating to ar 
from thoſe who have only heard, or read 
of ſuch things, or who have ſeen ſomc- 
thing of war later in life; and the ideas 


of the former cannot, in the nature of N 


things, be communicated with preciſion 
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to others; becauſe the component parts 


| 1 of thoſe ideas, or, rather, the feelings, 
| 2 were acquired by paſſing through a va- 
riety of ſcenes which made a deep im- 
ßpareſſion upon the mind, and therefore 


left traces proportionably deep. 


7. 
5 a SY 


I $HALL conclude with obſerving, that 
the influence of general fates of mind, 
* turns of thoughts, and ed habits, which 
| are the conſequence of them, is ſo great, 
that too much attention cannot be giv- 
en to education, and the conduct of ear- 
ly life. Suppoſing the preſent laws of 
our minds to continue (and there is no 
more reaſon to expect a change in them 
than in any other of the laws of nature) 
our happineſs to endleſs ages muſt de- 
pend upon it. It is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the principles of aſſociation, 
that the mind grows more callous to 
new impreſſions continually; it being 
already occupied with ideas and ſen- 
ſations which render it indiſpoſed to re- 
ceive others, eſpecially of a heterogene- 
ous nature. 
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Wx, in fact, ſeldom ſee any conf. 
derable change in a perſon's temper 
and habits after he is grown to man's 
eſtate. | Nothing ſhort of an entire 
revolution in his circumſtances, and 


mode of life, can effect it. This ana- 


logy will lead us to conſider the ſtate 
of our minds at the commencement 
of another life (being produced by 
the whole of our! paſſage through 7hic) 
as ſtill more fixed, and indiſpoſed to any 
change for the better or worſe. Conte- 
quently, our happineſs or miſery for the 
whole of our exiſtence depends, in a great 
meaſure, on the manner in which we be- 
gin our progreſs through it. 


Taz effects of religious impreſſions 


made upon the mind in early life may be 
overpowered for a time by impreſſions | ö 


of an oppoſite nature, but there will al- 
ways be a poſſibility of their reviving 
in favourable circumſtances, i. e. in cir- 
cumſtances in which ideas formerly con- 


nected with religious impreſſions will 


neceſſarily be preſented to the mind, 


and detained there, Let a man be? 
| ever; 
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B ever ſo profligate, his friends may 
always have hopes of his being re- 


claimed, if he had a religious educa- 


tion, and his religious impreſſions 
F were not effaced very early. But if 
no foundation of religion kas been 

1 F aid in early life, many of the moſt fa- 


# vourable opportunities of being brought 
to a ſenſe of their duty are Joſt upon 


WV: ra For in the minds of ſuch per- 
TV 3 ons there are no religious impreſſions, 


not even in a . ſtate, and ca- 
rableof being revived by circumſtances 


| that have the moſt natural, and the 


{ frongeſt connections with them. Alfo 
ideas of religion, like thoſe of other ob- 
"7 with which we form an acquain- 
tance too late in life, will never make 
much impreſſion; and being foreign, and 
diſfimilar to all the cher impreſſions 
with which the mind has been occupied, 
they will never be able to take place for 
ga ſufficient length of time; other aſſoci- 
gations continually taking place to the ex- 
cluſion of theſe. 


Brsipzs, as the objects about which 
we 
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we are much converſant are apt to be- 
come magnified in our minds, as perſons 
unavoidably value their own profeſſions 
and purſuits, and the more in proportion 
as they have leſs knowledge of others; 
habits and prrctices that are really vici. 
ous, ultimately pernicious in fociety, and 
quite oppoſite to every thing of a reli. 
gious nature, will have formed unnatu— 
ral aſſociations with ideas of honour, fi. 
747, and other things of a fimilar kind; 
ſo that ſome virtues and religious duties, 
as humility, modeſty, temperance, chal- 
tity, &c. will never appear to them re- 
ſpectable and engaging ; and, onaccount 
of the connection of theſe virtues with 
others, every thing belonging to [tri 
morals and religion will be regarded 
with averſion and contempt. This tum 
of thinking may, for want of early reli 
gious impreſſions, be ſo confirmed, that 
nothing in the uſual courſe of human 
life ſhall be able to change it. The ve- 
ry things that are the means and incil. 
ments to religion and devotion in pre- 
viouſly well-di {poſed minds have the 
very oppoſite effect on others. Thus 
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wwe ſee that the reading of the devotion- 
4 ; 4 parts of ſcripture, of incidents in the 
life of Chriſt and the apoſtles, the me- 
ditation upon which fills the minds of 
ſome with reverence and devotion, even 
to extacy, are read by others with ridi- 
cule or diſguſt. No argument can be of 
any uſe to ſuch perſons, becauſe the 
ting that is wanting is a proper ſet of 
alſbociated feelings, ariſing from aGual im- 
! prefſions, the ſeaſon for which 1s over, 
and will never return. The contempt 
ol religion in ſuch perſons is only in- 
= creaſed by endeavours to perſuade them 
of its value; ſo that it is much more 
adviſeable, when perſons are got to a 
certain pitch of infidelity and profligacy, 
to let them alone, and entirely ceaſe to 
remonſtrate with them on the ſubject. 
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The very diſcourſing about religion on- 1 
ly revives ſuch ideas as they have for- 1 


merly connected with it, and which ren- 
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5 der the ſubject odious to them. 

Iux plain inference from all this is, is 
that if we with that religious impreſ- W 
fons ſhould ever have a ſerious hold 1 
13 upon "| 
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upon the mind, they muſt be made in 
early life. Care, however, mult be tn. 
ken, left, by making religious exerciſe, 
too rigorous, an early averſion be exci- 
ted, and ſo the very end we have in vie 


be defeated. 


SE CE ON XII. 


Of the Education of PERSONS or Raxk 


and FORTUNE. 


HERE are ſeveral things that 

_ ought to be particularly attended 

to in the education of perſons of rank 

and fortune, in order to counteract, a 

far as may be poſſible, the unfavourable 

impreſſions that will neceſſarily be made 

upon them when they come into lift, 

and with reſpect to which we cannot all 
ways promiſe ourſelves much ſucceſs. 


Tae firſt, and moſt important, but the 


moſt difficult of all, is to give them ; 
ju 
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ſt /en/e of religion, which is very rarely 
* in the higher ranks of life, ex- 
Lept in the form of a mean and abject 
ſuperſtition, ſimilar to that in which 
tlie violence and licentiouſneſs of the 
ancient feudal lords, in this and other 
| Countries, often terminated ; and which 
Fas nothing more than paſſing from one 
; Extreme of character to another, 


E sen who are continually beſet 
3 Vith every thing that is ſeducing 
and impoſing in the world, with no 
"ne at hand to check or controul 


them, or even to remonſtrate with 


them, and generally with enow to en- 
Tourage and applaud their irregulari- 
4 ties, cannot be expected (eſpecially in 
Founger life, when their paſſions are 
ſtrong, their reaſon weak, and their ex- 
perience and foreſight nothing at all) to 
iſe many efforts to reſtrain themſelves, 
$0 long as the means of indulgence are 
in their power, they generally give a 
Jooſe to their appetites and paſſions, and 
vill not liſten to the admonitions of rea- 
. Jon n and conſcience, till habits of diſſo- 
5 luteneſs 
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luteneſs are completely formed; whid 
continually prompt them, though often 
without much pleaſure, and not unf. mer 
quently with actual pain and conſt ? 
diſappointment, mortification, and re. 
morſe, to perſiſt in vicious courſes, till 
proper reformation is impoſſible. 


Tur rich and powerful find alſo h 
many perſons ſubje& to their abſ. 
lute orders, and, from their young 
years, perſons who, though not ſub 
je& to their controul, are neverthe- Wy 
leſs ſubſervient to them, by the pro- 
viſion of their parents or guardians; 
and they ſo: ſoon find perſons whole 
intereſt it is even to prevent ther 
' wiſhes, that their thoughts are nd 
fufficiently turned towards a ſuperin 
power, which is inviſible, and does nit 
neceſſarily obtrude itſelf upon them, 
This circumſtance concurring with! 
multiplicity of buſineſs} engagement) 
and ſociety (which is ſeldom of a favour 
able turn) they have but little leifur 
for ſerious reflection, and thus live wit, 0 
God in the world, without any ſenſe . is 
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is being, perfections, or providence, 
and wholly occupied with preſent enjoy- 
Fnents and purſuits, 


| 2 15narL not attempt, in this place, to 
beter how exceedingly low and poor 
&re all the enjoyments of ſenſe, and all 
dhe frivolous gratifications that riches 
nd power can command, deſtitute of 
That /e government, whoſe diſintereſted af 
F:71ions, and exalted views, which the be- 
ſief of chriſtianity inſpires. Wealth 
tan yield but a very poor and imperfect 
Enjoyment of any kind, without a ſenſe 
pf that univerſal bounty from which it is 
derived, and of the obligation which 
thence ariſes of employingit for the good 
pf others. And without theſe princi- 
ples of religion, the mind is very ill pre- 
pared for a reverſe of fortune, againſt 
Fhich no perſon in this world can be en- 
ured ; whereas the truly pious man re- 
keives all the diſpenſations of provi- 


ZE gence, proſperous or adverſe, with equal 
E Thankfulneſs, 


Ox this account, double care ſhould 
F be 


. 
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be taken to inſti] into the minds of t 
opulent youth a. juſt ſenſe of ration 
religion; teaching them to conſidg 
that they have a maſter in heaven, who, 
according to his ſovereign pleafur, 
maketh rich or maketh poor, and whos 
gardeth the rich no more than the poor ; thi 
to this great Being they are accounts 


ble for the uſe that they ſhall make c 


their riches and influence ; they being, 


in fact, no more than fewards of the a 


bounty of Divine Providence, for the be. 
nefit of all to whom their good office 


can extend; and that, being freed from: | 


neceſſity of attending to their own im. 
mediate wants, they are underthe great 


er obligation to attend to the wants of 


others; that nothing is ſo mean and de. 
ſpicable as exceſſive perſonal indul 


fence, and nothing ſo great, god-like, * 


and happy, as to feel, to ſtudy, to l. 
bour, and to ſpend for others. 


T1Lr this generous principle can ope- 
rate to its full extent, care ſhould bet 


ken to rouſe the ambition of opulent 


youth, to awaken a paſſion for gloria 
honel 1 
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1 pneſt fame, and reputable diſtinction, 
Thich ariſes ſrom being among the firſt 
Uther in domeſtic improvements, or 
Wblic employments. The latter road 
often ſhut up by the ſenſe of a man's 
wn dignity ; but the former is always 
Wen, and is a field of exactly the ſame 
tent with a man's fortune, ſo that 
Pere will always be room to exert him- 
| Af in it to the utmoſt. 


Lr the opulent youth, therefore, be 
Fught to know the value of his own 
Ends, and the produce they are capable 


ger of cultivating them himſelf, or let- 
Ing them to others. Let him be care- 
| 1 ly taught every branch oſ natural 
o rwwledge, and in what manner mankind 
ue availed themſelves of it, in the ſe- 

Feral manual arts and manufactures ; and 
with this he have alſo a competent 
ill in the more liberal and elegant arts, 

& will be impoſſible (if he has a ſoul 
© Forth cultivating at all) that he ſhould 
Pant ſufficient and proper employment, 
r not have a taſte for it; and thus be- 
5 come, 


with the moſt advantageous man- 
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come, by vice and excels, - a burden 9 
hirnſelf, 150 a nuiſance to others. 


Ir a man of fortune be called forthty 
act for his country, if his abilities bet. 
qual to it, and if the terms on which he 
acts be reputable to him, it is certainly 
the firſt of all ſocial duties, and therefore 


his education ſhould be conducted with 


a view to it. The next is to diffuſe plen. 
ty and happineſs in the ſmaller ſpher 
of his own domains. A third is to en- 
deavour to extend the bounds of the 
knowledge of nature and art, by which 
he may do more than any mere ſtateſ 
man. For he may increaſe the power 


and happineſs of mankind, and beth: 


benefactor of his whole ſpecies. 


ANoTHER thing to be particularly at 


tended to in the education of perſons of We 


large fortunes is the moral obligation, i 
well as the perſonal advantage, of the 


Punctual and timely payment of all deli, 


particularly thoſe that may be duet 
tradeſmen, who being really honeſt, and 
therefore not making an exorbitant pro- 


fit, cannot afford to give long credit. 
PERSON 
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Prksous of rank and fortune, not 
ing in the way of their tradeſmen, 
and other creditors, are, on that ac- 
count, apt to be too little attentive to 
punctuality in paying the debts that 
they contract: whereas perſons of the 
ame rank, having frequent intercourſe, 
vould be aſhamed to look one another 
in the face, if their debts were of longer 
Eftanding than uſual. On the other 
band, debts of honour, as they are call- 
ed, are punctually paid; becauſe they 


| are contracted among equals, who fre- 


guently ſee one another, and who could 
not bear the inſults to which they would 
be expoſed if thoſe obligations were not 
Picharged. 


| | Iris likewiſe a neceſſary conſequence 
4 of the great having no perſonal inter- 
© courſe with their tradeſmen, and other 
perſons of lower rank in life, that they 
| Have no knowledge of their ſentiments 
| and feelings; and therefore have no idea 
N in what light they themſelves are conſi- 
dered by them, or how much their ge- 
| cal charatter, and influence, are con- 
+ cerned 
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cerned in things of this nature, and co. 
ſequently of how much importance iti 
tO them, AS Men of the world, and of dts 
dition, to attend to them. And fing 
no perſon will ever preſume to ſpeak 
any great man upon this ſubject vit 
| the emphaſis that ought to be laid upy 
| it, it is of more particular conſequene 
to repreſent: theſe things to them in th; 
courſe of their education. 


Fon the ſame reaſon that a great ma 
has a little chance of knowing wbt 
people think of him, he cannot ea{h 
tell how far his promiſes, or afſertionsd 
any other kind, are regarded by th: 
perſons to whom they are made. What 
ever he chuſes to aſſert, by way of excl 
for the non-performance of any pt. 

miſe, or to gain any other particularpu- Wl 
poſe, with an inferior, is received wich bug 
face of perfect acquieſcence and ſatisfac aure 
tion, which deceives him into a bel cha 
that his artifice has ſucceeded ; wheren lt, 
the caſe, in general, is, that the perſu ſis 
whom he attempted to cajole ole 
thought that it was moſt for his intere 
—_ 10 
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p Lem to be cajoled. By this means, 
Sowever, the great man is led to form a 
Fery high opinion of his own addreſs ; 
Ind gradually uſing leſs and leſs art 
FT! from finding that, to all appearance, le/s 
uswers his end juſt as well as more) at laſt 
ge ſcruples not to utter the moſt bare- 
Eiced falſhoods ; till thoſe who are ac- 
| Iuainted with him (without, however, 
Fiving him the leaſt hint of the matter) 
Fonſider every thing he ſays as ſtanding 
or juſt nothing at al 
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FE] | Ox this debeo, a ſtrict regard to 
ruth cannot be repreſented as a thing 
oo ſacred to ayouth of rank and fortune. 
The moſt rigid fulfilment of his promi- 
es ſhould ever be exacted of him, and 
he ſmalleſt deviation from truth, in any 
Zz Circumſtance, in repeating a ſtory, &c. 
. pught to be noticed, and properly cen- 
a ſured. A man of rank ſtands but little 
Fhance of being told to his face that he is 
Y | liar, and that, in common acceptation, 
his word ſtands. for nothing; but he will 
ET Certainly feel the Hells of it, tho' he may 
never, or not till it is too late, diſcover 
S [ the cauſe 0 | THE 
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Tux reciprocal duties of parents ay 
children, and eſpecially thoſe of cj. 
dren to parents, ſhould be particular 
infiſted upon, in the education of pe: 
ſons of large fortunes. Theſe affectiom 
which, next to the conjugal ones, at 
the moſt valuable ingredients in the cy 
of human life, have not the ſame oppor. 
tunity of being properly formed, and q 
coming to their due maturity, in th 
higheſt, as they have in the middling, g 
even in the loweſt claſſes of life : for th 
circumſtances, which moſt eminenth 
contribute to their formation and growt 
are frequent intercourſe, and mutual d. 
pendence. 


Ir is the conſtant hourly attention 
that a mother gives to her child, an at. 
tention that commences, on her part 
even before it is born, and not a1 
thing properly inſtinctive, that is the 
cauſe of the idea of it becoming aſſoci 
ted with almoſt every idea and affeCtin 
of her ſoul, which is the ſource of mater 
nal tenderneſs, a kind of tenderneſs thit 
the father ſeldom feels any thing of til 

iS ſome 
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| Wome months afterwards, when it is ac- 

f auired by the ſame attention. Hence 

5 it is that a ſickly child generally gets 

: the largeſt ſhare of its parents” love. It 
Wer and gets, the largeſt ſhare of 
Mheir attention. For the fame reaſon, 
elſo, nurſes, who are not mothers, feel 
more of this tenderneſs than the mothers 
np hire their children out to nurſe. 
The ſame familiar intercourſe that en- 
Wears a child to a parent does, likewiſe, 
endear the parent to the child; and to 
expect theſe affections without ſuch in- 
Fercourſe and attention is the {ame thing 
Þ5 expecting the harveſt without the 
3 rrevious ſeed-time. 


% 


Prgsoxs of large fortunes, and con- 

Lech large connections, are ſeldom” 
zt home long enough for that inter- 

Fourſe, and choſe endearments, which 
'W-Eradually ſupply the affociations that 
; | Fonſtitute parental affection. For theſe 
eee mechanical things, and cannot be 
Fauired without the afſociation of the 
oper ideas and ſenſations, which only 
me and intercourſe can ſupply. Ac- 

= G cordingly, 
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cordingly what 1s done for children þy 
parents of large fortune is generally 
done from a principle of honour, and 
from a regard to what is deemed an in- 
diſpenſable requiſite in their ſtation in 
life, without which they would be dil. 
graced ; and alſo to eſtabliſh a family for 
future ages; all which are little more 
than ſelfiſh conſiderations, and have but 
little connection with the principle of 
aifintereſted love for their offspring. 


Tuvs the children of men of fortune, 
ſeeing little of their parents, have but 
little attachment to them ; and being 
educated with a view not to get, but to 
ſpend a fortune, receiving a great deal of 
adulation while they are young, and 
their inclinations being generally in— 
dulged, as they grow up, their demands 
increaſe, often beyond the power, or at 
leaſt rhe inclination of the parent to ſup- 
ply. Hence ariſe jealouſies and inu- 
tual averſion, till the ſon comes to look 
upon his father, not as a perſon who is 
of any u/e to him, but as one who fand 
jn his way to the poſſeſſion of a large for- 
tune, 


tune, and ſecretly wiſhes for the period 
when that which is the great obſtacle to 
his doing, in all reſpects, juſt as he plea- 
ſes ſhall be removed. When the larg- 
eſt fortunes that men can bequeath, ſuch 
as kingdoms and principalities, are de- 
pending, it is a known fact that the heir 
apparent is almoſt univerſally in this ſi- 
tuation with reſpect to the prince on the 
throne; ſo that they are very frequently 
at open variance, and have their oppo- 
ſite meaſures and partiſans. And, for 
ſimilar reaſons, it cannot but be that the 
ſame thing will be the caſe when . 
large eſtates are depending. 


In middling ſtations the father and 


ſon are uſeful to each other through 


life, at leaſt ſo long as is ſufficient to 
generate an affection that can never be 
wholly extinct; and whenever a ſepara- 
tion takes place, the parent has the ſatiſ- 
faction of knowing that he dies moſt ſin- 
cerely lamented. And tho' this circum- 
ſtance does, in one ſenſe, add to the pain 


of ſeparation, it is, upon the whole, infi- 


nitely more pleaſing than to die unla- 
mented. (3 2 - 3B® 
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To counteract this neceſſary tendency 
of the ſituation of an heir to a large for- 
tune, the parent muſt lay himſelf out 
for the advantage of his fon; he muſt 
apparently intereſt himſelf in his educa- 
tion, and do more for him than, by lay 
or cuſtom, he 1s indiſpenſably obliged 
to do. When the ſon ſees his father de- 
ny himſelf various gratifications for his 
ſake, and leſſen his own income in other 
reſpects for his greater improvement and 
advantage; when he fees that his father 
really feels for him, and takes an intere} 
in every thing relating to him, he will 
feel for his father in return, and will con- 
ſider the wealth and honours of a perſon 
ſo near to him as h7s own, though he has 
not the immediate poſſeſſion, or diſpo- 
ſal of them. A ſenſe of religion would 
abundantly ſupply tlus defect, and there- 
fore every proper argument from this 
ſource ſhould not fail to be inculcated 
fromthe earlieſt period of life. 


Ix order to check that pride and {elt- 
ſufficiency with which the minds of 
young perſons of noble birth and amplc 

fortunes 
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fortunes are too apt to be ſwelled, the- 
true nature and value of their ſituation 
and circumſtances ſhould, upon all pro- 
per occaſions, be faithfully repreſented 
to them. Wealth has its advantages, 
but they are ſuch as are generally more 
than balanced by its neceſſary diſadvan- 
So that, upon the whole, the 
chance that the wealthy have of being 
really happy in life, and of ſpending 
their time in a manner moſt agreeably 
to themſelves, is conſiderably leſs than 
that of perſons in middling circumſtan- 
ces. Rank and fortune, as well as 
ſuperior knowledge, or any other pow- 
er, are to be conſidered as the means of 
uſefulneſs and happineſs. But theſe, like 
any other means to an end, require a 
right application; and every perſon may 
fee enough in life to ſatisfy him, that 
great riches are very far, indeed, from 
neceſſarily making a man either uſeful 
to others, or happy in himſelf, which 
things, by the wiſe appointment of Pro- 
vidence, generally go together. 


Taz advantages of great wealth are 
G 3 ENA 
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exceedingly overrated by mankind, ef. 
pecially in commercial countries; 
whereas, in fact, unleſs a man have ſupe. 
rior virtue, and ſuperior ability, in pro- 
portion to his greater riches, they are a 
mere incumbrance, and give him a leſ; 
chance both for virtue and happineſ; 
than he would otherwiſe have had, 
Where all theſe advantages unite, the 
Character is moſt glorious and god-like; 
but without virtue, 'and -good under- 
ſtanding, mere wealth never fails to make 
a man the object of greater contempt 
or abhorrence than he could poſiibly 
have been without it. Conſidering that 
ſuperior riches, and the power which 
they neceſſarily give, are not generally 
Joined with ſuperior greatneſs of mind, 


a wiſe man will feel himſelf diſpoſed to 


look upon the great and the wealthy 
with compaſſion ; and the more we ſee 
of life, the more we ſhall be convinced 
of the treaſure of wiſdom which there 13 
in the prayer of Agur, Prov. xxx. 8. 
« Give me neither poverty, nor riches, 
ce feed me with food convenient for me; 
« leſt I be full, and deny thee, and jay 
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« Who is the Lord; or leſt I be poor, 
« and fteal, and take the name of my 
« God in vain.” | 


W1THOUT a well diſciplined mind great 
riches and power never fail to produce 
inſolence towards a man's inferiors, and 
its never- failing concomitant, ſervility 
to his ſuperiors; and with the loſs of rue 
dignity, ariſing from an independency of 
mind and conduct, all true ſelf-enjoy- 
ment is at an end; and which way ſoe- 
ver a man turns himſelf, his mind is the 
ſeat of nothing but ſullenneſs or anxiety. 
The rich, alſo, being accuſtomed to 
have the greateſt attention paid to them 
by thoſe who are about them, are apt to 
expect more deference from thoſe who 
are independent of them than, in this 
country will be paid; which is a con- 
ſtant ſource of diſippointment and vexa- 
tion to weak rainds over-burdened with 
wealth. Beſides, how inſignificant ſoe- 
ver the character of a rich man may be, 
his riches will never be inſignificant. 
Wealth is ſeldom enjoyed with mere in- 
| £7 BY nocence. 
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nocence. It will either make a man a bleſ. 
ſing or a curſe to his neighbours, and t1 
his country. 


SECTION XIV. 


OBſervations for the Uſe of Perſons in tle 
MipDLE Cx AssES of LITE. 


DVICE is more or r leſs wanted in 
proportion to the cboice a perſon 

has in thoſe things which the advice re. 
ſpeccts. rlence the proverb that“ choice 
breeds care.” On this account advice 
to perſons in the loweſt claſſes of life 
with reſpect to the education of their 
children, is neceſſarily limited to a few 
articles, ſuch as a care to give them ha- 
bits of induſtry, ſobriety, honeſty, and 


other virtues, and, if poſſible, to have 


them taught to read and write. For in 
their mode of life, and the manner in 
which the bulk of their time muſt be 
ſpent, they have very little to command. 


This will almoſt entirely depend upon 
the 
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EY the circumſtances in which it has pleaſ- 
ed Divine Providence to place them. 


5 Ir, eee thoſe who have the poor- 
eſt proſpects in life can be taught con- 
tentment in their ſtation, and a firm be- 
lief in the wiſdom and goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence that has ſo diſpoſed of them, 
and conſequently apply themſelves with 
aſſiduity and chearfulneſs to the diſ- 
charge of their proper duties, they may 
be almoſt as happy, even in this world, 
as the moſt virtuous of their ſuperiors, 
and unſpeakably happier than the gene- 
rality of them, whoſe tempers and diſpo- 
ſitions by no means ſuit their more exal- 
ted ſtations, and who have not virtue in 
proportion to their wealth. 


LY 
F — * ” 
ad Me EE Ae - 


Itx we advance to the claſs beyond the 
mere labourers, to thoſe who can be 
E taught an employment in which ſome 
degree of art and fill is requilite, there 
is more room fordeliberation and choice. 
his is ſtill more the caſe with thoſe 
E whole fortunes admit of their being 
trained up to what is called a profeſſion, 
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and more ſtill with thoſe who command 
a ſufficiently eaſy maintenance without 
the help of any trade or profeſſion at all 


To all perſons raiſed above the lowe! 
ſtations in life, it is of the greateſt im- 
portance to form juſt notions of hayyi. 
neſs, that, at the ſame time that they are 
the moſt anxious for the well-being of 
their offspring, they may not be laying 
foundation for their unhappineſs through 


life. 


Tur greateſt miſtake on this impor: 
tant ſubject is, that what is called a ſtate 
of independence is neceſſary to happinels; 
whereas expertence might convince us, 
that an obligation to the conſtant bu: 
moderate exertion of our faculties, even 
for our ſupport, at leaſt for an eaſy ſup- 
port, is generally much more favour 
ble to the real enjoyment of life; bot 
becauſe it is a greater obligation to vi. 
tue, and becauſe it enforces a regular e. 
erciſe, without which we ſhould be a pH 
to a languor and weariſomeneſs, that 
far more inſupportable than any bod 

labour 7 
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labour, or than any other kind of anxie- 
ty. For the mind ſuffers more in a ſtate 
| of ſuſpence, and uncertainty what to do, 
and how to get the time over, than in 
* almoſt any exertion whatever. In a 
long courſe of time, when a perſon has 
no ſufficiently intereſting purſuit, this 
Lei beneneſt often becomes intolera- 
ble, and it is perhaps more frequently 
the cauſe of ſuicide, from life becoming 
| abſolutely inſupportable, than all the o- 
ther cauſes of it put together. 
1 
| Men paſs their lives molt happily in 
an uninterrupted: ſucceſſion. of mode- 
| 4 rare ſenſations and emotions, which re- 
© quires ſome uniform mode of life, and 
| o want of obj ects. of purſuit. Now 
though it be 8 at firſt to be over- 
ruled in the choice of our mode of life, 
and to find ourſelves under the neceſſity 
ol living in a certain manner, in order to 
our living at all, at leaſt to our living 
£3 comfortably ; yet the mind at length 
| yields without reluctance to this, as well 
as to every other kind of neceſſity, and 
FT habit makes any mode of life ſufficient- 
F ly 
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ly agreeable to us. And an object with 
reſpect / to which we have no choice is 
infinitely better than having no object 
of purſuit atall ; and in general our feel- 

ings during any purſuit are far more a- 
greeable than during the uncertainty 
and heſitation that precedes the choice 
of it. It may even be.conceived that 
the alarms of war may be preferable to 
a ſtate of indolent diflipation. By the 
wiſe appointment of Providence our 
enjoyments are generally 1 in proportion 
to our hardſhips in life. 


Tux chief reſources of the wealthy 
are, ſenſual gratifications, and amuſe- 
ments; but labour is neceffary to give 

them a proper reliſh. It is ſerious bu- 
ſineſs only that makes amuſement plea- 
fant; and the labourer only knows 
the ſweets of reſt, as the hungry 
and thirſty alone can taſte the genuine 
pleaſures of eating and drinking. Con- 
ſtant employment is likewiſe neceſlary 
to preſerve the body in health, without 
which the moſt ample fortunes can a- 
vail us nothing. 


Nor- 
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Z NoTwITHSTANDING this, all perſons 
having experienced more or leſs of the 
irkſomeneſs of labour, and conſequent- 
| ly having had a high enjoyment of reſt, 
ve earneſtly wiſh for leſs labour and 
j more repoſe, without conſidering that 
without labour there can be no real 
"repoſe, the one being relative to the 
other; and it is generally obſerved, 
that perſons who retire from buſineſs 
on account of the fatigue attending 
it, ſoon find themſelves more weary of 
E reſt than they ever were of labour. 


I is certain, however, that as we ad- 
vance towards the decline of life, we 
EF grow unfit for labour, and in that 
proportion have the truer enjoyment 
of reſt. It is, therefore, rational to 
F make proviſion for reſt and retire- 
ment in old age; but then we do wrong 
to transfer this to the caſe of our chil- 
deren, who are young, fit for labour, and 
| conſequently unqualified to enjoy reſt. 
In fact, youth is no more prepared 
| 0 enjoy that tranquility and repoſe, 
in which old perſons find all the ſa- 
tisfaction 
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tisfaction they are capable of, than old 
perſons are qualified for the vigorous ex. 


ertions of youth. 


tr ſhould alſo be conſidered, with 
reſpe&t to wealth, that the value of 
it is never truly known but by hin 
who has acquired it; fo that when 
a provident, but unwiſe parent, ſub- 
mits to toil and hardſhip, in order to 
leave ah eſtate to his fon, he only 
provides him ſomething to waſte and 
diſſipate, but not to %% The pro- 
digal youth is even generally much 
lets happy in ſpending the eſtate tha 
the father in getting it; though tit 
object of his toil has been to make tis 
ſon more happy in being exempt. fron 
It. | 


Bxs1DEs, it is a common obſervat:- 
on, that there are as great fortune, 
and eſpecially as great a number « 
moderate fortunes, now in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of perſons who have acquire! 


them, as of thoſe who have received 
them by inheritance; ſo that the — 
| 0 
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* having a ſon die rich is perhaps as 
| great when he has had a good educa- 
tion, and has only been put into the 
| [way of providing for himſelf, as when he 


begins with that independence which he 4 
$ might have ned. | = 
A | 1 


hour the crenteſt 1 Injury that can 95 
done to young perſons, is to bring them 


0 — — . 
at bros porta tc 


Sat c er; e 


op with expectations of living in an ea- i 
1 i 
5 ff independence, when it 1s not in the jy 


power of the parent to enable them 
| to ſupport it. Young men in this caſe 
E have hardly any reſource but in gaming, ; 

or the moſt deſperate courſes, and young il 


+ : women in proſtitution. 
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Ine principal advantage that can be "4 
derived from independence is, leiſure 9 
Z f 


to improve the mind by reading and bY 
ſcientifical purſuits ; but this end may 
be effectually attained in ſufficient in- 
tbervals of leiſure, which are often enjoyed 
3 with peculiar ſatisfaction, and improved 
do the greateſt advantage, ſo as to be of 
more real value than the power of de- 
Voting one's whole time to ſtudy. And 
that 


ee 
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that kind of knowledge which contri. 
butes the moſt to enlarge the compre. 
henſion of the mind, and iuaprove it, i; 
attained with no great trouble, ſuch 33 
hiſtory, geography, the general princi- 
ples of philoſophy, and aſtronomy, mo- 
ral reflections on the conduct of life 
and the nature and deſtination of man. 
But the moſt truly valuable of all ſtu. 
dies, that which enlarges the mind the 
moſt, and moſt eminently contributes tg 
true happinels, lightening the burden 
and heightening the pleaſures of life, is 
that of the fcriptures. Theſe books 2. 
tone, and a few others, well ſtudied, will 


do ſo much for a man in this reſpech 


that all that can be added bears buta 
{mall proportion to this capital ſtock. 


— AccoRDINGLY, we often find, even 
in very low ſtations in life, perſons who 
have a turn for reading and fpeculation, 
with very few books TREE the Bible, 
ſuperior to many general ſcholars, more 
capable of converſing readily on the im- 
portant topics of theology, morals, &c. 
and more ſuperior in mind to the charms 
and frowns of fortune, Tar 
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EY Taz caſe of young women whoſe pa- 
Etents can, and, from their connections, 
live genteelly, but who have no 
Fortunes to leave them, as the daughters 
| pf clergymen, &c. is attended with the 
greateſt difficulty. They of courſe ſee 
| Feel company, and their acquain- 
ance are chiefly in a claſs ſuperior to 
their own. This mode of life, while 
| kein parents live, they are able to ſup- 
port, but when their parents die, they 
are left deſtitute. On this account, 
vhatever parents are able to provide 
E ſhould be diſpoſed of in favour of daugh- 
Y ters in preference to ſons. 


ö ; Ir, however, parents, in their circum- 
g ſtances, take care to have their daugh- 
ters taught ſuch things as women can 
maintain themſelves by doing, they will 
1 ever be under a neceſſity of living in 
a ſervile dependance upon any perſon. 
3 If their education has been virtuous and 
pwper and at all liberal, they will be 
Valuable wives to men of liberal minds 
and better fortunes, and they will be 
particularly well qualified to Nenne 
. the 
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the education of others. But it is p- 
culiarly neceſſary that they be taught 
ſee their ſituation in its true light, thy 
they may not flatter themſelves vic 
proſpects, which there will be no probs 
bility of being realized; in conſequence 
of which, they may pine away their live 
in a melancholy deſpondance, if not in 
abſolute poverty and diſtreſs, 


SECTION XY; 


Of the ATTENDANCE OF SERVANTS I 
young Perſons. 


IN order to acquire a juſt ſenſe of the 
obligations of juſtice and humanit) 


a man muſt put himſelf in the place s 
hs thole 
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lose with whom he has to do. With- 
but this it is impoſſible that he ſhould 
| Feel for them. The proper and natural 
method, therefore, of making a young 
perſon ſenſible of the value of the ſer- 
Fbices that are done him by others, is to 
make him do as much as poſſible for 
bimſelf; and a perſon of fortune will 
dot have the leſs, but the more juſt ſenſe 
of true dignity and er min of ſenti- 
ment, for having, for ſome time, ſub- 
mitted to do what his ſervants are after- 
E wards to do for him. The imperious 
behaviour, cruelty, and extreme lazineſs 
ol many of the Weſt-Indian gentlemen, 
z manifeſtly owing to their being accuſ- 
tomed to be ved by ſlaves, to a de- 


gree that is really incommodious to 


themſelves. This practice neceſſarily 

pives them the idea of their ſlaves hav- 

W ing no rights of their own, and leads 

| them to conſider all perſons in the capa- 

city of ſervants as being formed to be 

Elubſervient to their convenience and 
| Pleaſures, 


Inas practice of domeſtic ſlavery de- 
2 baſes 
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baſes the mind of the maſter as much z; 
it does that of the ſlave himſelf, A yer. 
fon of a truly generous, humane, and li. 
beral diſpoſition, who enters into the 
feelings of all with whom he has to do, 
is prepared to change places with any of 
his fellow- creatures, if Divine Proyi- 
dence ſhould ſo appoint it; and he can. 
not be a perfectly good maſter, who, in 
a change of circumſtances, would not 
make u good ſervant. 


Bes1Des, with reſpect both to real dig. 
nity of mind, and a preparation for ſuch 
reverſes of fortune as this world abound; 
with, it becomes every man to be caps 
ble of being as independent as poſſible ot 
all others; ſo as to be able, with the 
oreateſt facility, and the leaſt pain of 
body or mind, to diſpenſe with their 
ſervices, and act for himſelf. It was an 
excellent inſtitution of the Jews, and, i 
I remember right, of the Perſians, that 
all perſons, of whatever rank, ſhouldlezrn 
ſome manual art, by which, if they were 
reduced to it, they might be able to get 


their living. Thus the apoſtle Pau), 
whok 


Ka hoſe circumſtances were probably af- 
Poent, as his education was liberal, was 
Eble to get his bread by the trade of a 
tent-maker, as he did at Corinth. 


Also, the more dependant a young 
Peron is upon ſervants, in conſequence 
of being accuſtomed to do little for him- 
elf, the more intercourſe he muſt neceſſa- 
Wily have with them; and it will hardly 
be poſſible to find ſervants from whom 
he will not be in danger of receiving a 
tincture of ſomething low, mean, and 
Wlliberal in his language, and manners, 
or vicious in his diſpoſition. 


. mV — —-— 
SECT10N-XxvT. 
Of FoREION TRAVEL. 


Fit be intended that a man ſhould 
lie in one particular country only, 

Pad contract the ſtrongeſt poſſible at- 
chment to the cuſtoms of that coun- 


try, 
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try, he ought certainly to ſee no other; 
becauſe, though the knowledge of other 
countries, and other cuſtoms, may end 
in a rational approbation of his oyn, 


and therefore in the beſt grounded at- 


tachment to it; yet there is ſome uncer- 
tainty and hazard in the caſe ; and there 
is no country or conſtitution poſſeſſed 
of ſo many advaatages, but that a per- 


ſon who has an opportunity of being ac- 


quainted with others, mult be ſenſible 
that his own is inferior in ſome reſpectz, 
and conſequently he cannot be quite ſi- 
tisfied, without endeavouring to intro- 
duce into his country thoſe advantages 
of other countries of which it is capable, 


Bur though what may be called the 
beſt and moſt valuable of all attachments 
to our country ariſes from a thoroug| 
knowledge of its excellencies, compared 
with thoſe of other countries, yet per- 


haps the ſftronget attachment is to be 


found in thoſe who have never ſeen an) 
other ſpot than that on which they wer? 
born, ariſing from a compariſon of it with 


their ideas "only of other countries, 8 
which 
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| Poich they have generally very partial, 
lte, and injurious accounts; their na- 
tural prejudices leading them to liſten to, 
3 * give credit to ſuch. No perſon who 
has travelled can have that utter con- 
empt for foreigners, which is tobe found 
In ſome who have never ſtirred from 


Whighly civilized Chineſe, and in the ab- 
Wolutely uncivilized Samoeids. See Le 
uns Travels. Thus, alſo, the man who 
4 has not been permitted to know any re- 
gion but his own, is generally, by that 
Wmcans, made the greateſt bigot, and en- 
Witcrtains the moſt violent hatred and ab- 
| porrence of all other religions. 

F 

Bor certainly the proper object of e- 
13 is not to form bigots, either 
Pith. reſpect to religion, or civil policy, 
put principally to enlarge the mind, by 
Þ knowledge of what the world is, and 
What it contains, by an acquaintance 
Vith the laws of nature, and the deſigns 
i the great author of nature. This ge- 
Feral knowledge contributes to the per- 
Fedion of the man, and without an op- 
i | portunity 


home. This is equally remarkable in the 
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portunity of acquiring more or leſ; d 
this knowledge, his ſuperior faculty 
would have been given him to no py: 
poſe ; for with the intellects of a Newton, 
he would have been no better thank 
brute. And as this knowledge is thy 
which forms a perfect man, or the man 
who beſt underſtands and enjoys his rank 
in the ſcale of being, and is qualified u 
teach others to underſtand and enjoy it; 
ſo the perfect citizen is formed by an ac. 
quaintance with the different laws and 

civil inſtitutions that have been adopted 
by mankind, and with the effects of then, 
as they are reprefented in hiſtory. 


— 
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No other knowledge can enable a mai 

to make the moſt of his ſituation as a 
member of ſociety. This alone cn 
give him ſolid weight and influence 
with his fellow citizens, and diſpoſe him 
to make the beſt uſe of that influence i 
propoſing, and carrying into execution, 
ſuch improvements as ſhall trend t0 
make them all more wiſe, virtuous, po 


erful, and happy. 


THI 
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Tax queſtion cannot be about the u- 
Ws tility of travel in general, to form the 
man, the gentleman, or the citizen. All 


the time, and other circumſtances of it. 
E The time would be a matter of indiffe- 
W rence, provided a man could tranſport 
@ himſelf with perfect eaſe into any coun- 
© try, at any time, and return with the 
ame facility. For if a number of 
things are to be compared, it is general- 
© ly of little conſequence which of them 
is ſeen and examined firſt ; but I do not 
mean theſe obſervations for inhabitants 
of the world at large, but for thoſe who 
E muſt attach themſelves to one particu- 
lar ſpot, who muſt, in general, live and 
Wat in it as ſoon as they come to the full 


opportunity of ſeeing much of the world 
except once. 


Now if we conſider at what time a 
young perſon is likely to receive the 
moſt benefit, and the leaſt injury, from 
| foreign travel, it appears to me that we 
Jean hardly fix the time for it too late, 
| H before 


II 


that can be admitted into diſcuſſion is 


Juſe of their faculties, and who have no 
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before our traveller be called into pub. 
lic life himſelf. He will then have 
acquired a ſufficient acquaintance with 
the principles of liberal ſcience in ge- 
neral, and with the conſtitution of his 
own country in particular, by means of 
which he will know to what objects to 
turn his attention, and ſo will be 4- 
ble to ſee and learn much in a little 
time. 


Bestpxs, what is of more conſequence 
ſtill (becauſe of more conſequence to his 
happineſs and influence) his general cha. 
rafter and habits will be, in ſome mea- 
ſure, fixed, ſo that he will not be fo lia- 
ble to be ſtruck with firſt appearances, 
nor will his morals be fo eaſily corrupt- 
ed, as if he had travelled at a more ear- 
ly period. What can be expected from 
ſoreign travel when a man knows no- 
thing at the time that he ſets out, when 
he has no fixed principle of religion, 
and no habits of virtue formed ? He 
mult neceſſarily return a mere coxcomb, 
and an infidel of the moſt profligite 
kind, 

Hap 
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G ine ba were feral to it ( the 
q er all, one half depends upon what 
4 Ie be called circumſtances, i. e. things 
in which hardly any two caſes agree) he 
ene after a good home education, 
*- his own 2 at eighteen, nine- 


1 0 


) or at leaſt not much of it, till twenty- 
re or twenty - ſix; and no man ſhould 
have any voice in public affairs before 
thirty. Some inconvenience, no doubt, 
2 attend a man's eee, his wife 


2 
_ 
1 

_ 


* than the inconveniencies 3 we 
I ſee to be derived from travelling ſo 


=o as men of fortune now generally 


: | has been a difference of opini- 
pn with reſpe& to the countries which a 
Wraveller ſhould viſit. Now, if I meent 
b 0 form a philoſopher, he ſhould ſtudy 


H2 mankind, 


_ 


| Fuctly among the uncivilized part of 
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mankind, where he would have an op- 
portunity of ſeeing more of nature, as in 
the northern parts of Europe, Aſia, and 
America, and the ſouthern parts of Afti. 
ca, or in the new diſcovered countries 

nearer the ſouth pole: but the citizen 
and flateſhhan ſhould ſpend the greateſt 
part of his time in the civilized parts of 
Europe, and after ſeeing Holland, Ger 
many, France, and Italy, he ſhould, if i 
were equally eaſy and expeditious, ſee 
China alſo. . 


SECTION. XVII. 


Cal Advice relating to the TWO SExBS, 


HE two ſexes being formed for 
each other, and the moſt valuable 

part of their common happineſs depend- 
ing upon their ſentiments and conduct 
reſpecting each other, it is highly neceſ- 
ſary : that attention ſhould be given to 
this object from their earlieſt years; ver) 
early and ſtrong impreſſions, favourable 


or unfavourable, not beingeaſily —_ 
1 
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= [rx general, it is certainly right that 
W the two ſexes be taught to think well of 
each other; but ſince men act an offen- 
W Gve, and women a defenſive part in their 
W intercourſe, the latter ſhuuld more eſpe- 
1 cially be taught caution, and the former 
the. Even extremes in theſe caſes 
cannot be attended with much inconve- 
nience, whereas a deficiency may be fa- 
tal. If a young woman be taught to 
E think well of all young men that may 
ſolicit her favour, ſhe will almoſt cer- 
tainly be ruined and undone; and if 
young men be prepared to entertain no 
reſpect for women, they will, without 
ſcruple, endeavour to make them ſub- 
ſervient to their pleaſure, and will not, 
vuithout neceſſity, think of any honour- 
able connection with them. 


= On the other hand, if women be fore- 
warned of the deceitfulneſs and artifices 
el men, they will be guarded againſt ſe- 
duction, and will not fail to take the ad- 
ice of their guardians and friends be- 
ore they put themſelves into their pow- 
er. And if young men be taught that 
3 H 3 women 
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women in general are virtuous and re. 
ſpectable, they will not entertain the 
thought of ſeducing them, or of abuſing 
their confidence, and conſequently vil 
have no idea of any connection but of 
an honourable one for life. The ſuper. 
ſtitious veneration for the female ſex in 
the age of chivalry was favourable to 
virtue, and tended to repreſs the vio- 
lence and licentiouſneſs of antient times. 


1:9MAay nature always yields to neceſ. 
ſity, we never ſo much as ſtruggle againſt 
what is deemed to be impoſſible, and 
our efforts to conquer are, in all cales, 
only in proportion to our hopes of vic- 
tory. Accordingly we ſee that the moſt 
profligate of mankind never think of 
inſulting women of known virtue and 
honour with any diſhonourable propo- 
ſals. So that it is plain that the very 
idea of irregular indulgence would be 
precluded, or inſtantly repreſſed, by the 
opinion of all women being of that chi 
racter. 


Sixck, however, the truth of facts 
cannot 


— 


K 
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cannot, and indeed oyght not to be con- 
cealed from youth, let all young men be 
taught to conſider virtuous women with 
reſpect, and the vicious with abhorrence; 


which will, in ſome meaſure, have the 


ſame effect. 


Tu fatal conſequences of the irregu- 
lar commerce of the ſexes I ſhall not 
here inſiſt upon, as J have done it pretty 
largely in my Confiderations for the Uſe of 
Young Men and the Parents of Young Men, 
which, for this reaſon, I ſhall ſubjoin to 
theſe Eſays. It is one of the moſt im- 
portant of all objects in the conduct of 


life, and therefore demands the greateſt 


attention in the buſineſs of education, eſ- 
pecially as young perſons advance to the 
age of puberty. 
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YOUNG MEN, &c. 


T is a maxim too prevalent at this day, 
1 that little inconvenience ariſes to 
I © young men, or the ſociety, from /imple 
t 1 and therefore that, if it be a 
vice at all, it is one of the loweſt kind, 
ad ſuch as may be indulged to youth, 
in order to prevent the greater evil of im- 
þ proper engagements for life. 
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Oy the other hand, it appears to me, 
| that young men do both themſelves and 
| | the ſociety very great injury by this irre- 
| | gular indulgence of their paſſions ; and 
q H 5 that 
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that the evils in which they, thereby, in- 
volve themſelves are often irremediable; 
whereas the inconvenience they, by that 
means, avoid, is generally very trifling, 
if it be any inconvenience at all. This 
I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate in the 
following obſervations > « 


1. THE mutual inclination of the {cx- 
es, if it was not accelerated by an im- 
proper conduct of the mind, as by en- 
flaming the imagination, with reading, 
exhibitions, &c. and by neglecting the 
acquiſition of uſeful knowledge, as well 
by an improper diet and want of ſuff- 
cient exerciſe with reſpect to the boy, 
and in general by giving no attention 
to laudable and vigorous purſuits, would 
not diſcover itſelf ſo early as it now ge- 
nerally does; and when it did diſcover 
itſelf, the rational faculties being more 
advanced, it might be reſtrained with 
proper bounds, without real inconve- 
nience. 


A REDUN DAN of natural vigour | 


by no means uſeleſs, though it be not 
employed 
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employed in the manner in which it is 


evident that nature intended it ſhould 
ultimately be employed; ſince it con- 
; tributes to make all the powers of the 
man, thoſe of the mind as well as thoſe 
ol the body, more vigorous ; qualifying 
him to exert himſelf in any undertaking 
& with that ſpirit and effect which is ex- 
E pected from youth, and youth only; 
whereas exceſſive venery, eſpecially in 
early life, debilitates exceedingly, and 
E accelerates the languor and infirmities 
of old age: and promiſcuous commerce 


enflames the paſſions, and excites to ex- 


ceſſive gratification much more than the 
ſociety of one only, _ 


Bxsloxs, when perſons have become 
addicted to venery, they often perſiſt in 
the practice, not from any real ſatisfac- 
tion they have in it, as the gratification 
| of a natural paſſion (ſince they ſome- 
times continue the purſuit when the 
capacity of enjoyment is wholly ex- 
| tint) but merely in conſequence of ha- 
bit; juſt as a perſon may continue to 
ſmoke, or chew tobacco, when it gives 
him 
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him no real pleaſure, but perhaps pain. 
Now, though, with reſpect to the mind, 
there is often the greateſt difficulty in 
breaking habits of this kind, there is no 
real injury ſuſtained by it. When the 
want is altogether imaginary, the diſap- 
pointment can only affect the 1magina- 
tion and fancy, On theſe accounts, the 
plea that is often uſed for venereal in- 
dulgence, as if the conſtitution required 
it, is generally mere pretence; and men 
would, in fact, have, in all reſped, 
more enjoyment of life without it. 


— — el, — © Any 


— — 


2 


2. Ir muſt, and will be acknowledg- 
ed, that debauching a young woman is 
doing her an irreparable injury; but 
the buſineſs of proſtitution could not have 
begun without it ; and thoſe who do 
ſeduce and ruin young women, are 
generally thoſe who have previouſly 
formed habits of debauchery by their 

commerce with common proſtitutes; 
and who have, by that means, ac- 
quired ſuch a propenſity to that in 
dulgence, and withal ſo low an idea 


of the ſex (from having had ſo much 
t0 


fy 
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3 it) that, they are prepared for commit- 


b ble and moſt defenceleſs part of our 
W ſpecies. Even the marriage-bed will 
not long be held ſacred by ſuch per- 


dultery never fails to accompany, or to 
W ſucceed, a general diſſoluteneſs of mo- 


And certainly that cannot be no crime 
= which leads to the commiſſion of what 


is confeſſedly ſo. 


© BrsiDEs, no man begins the practice 
of fornication with thinking it to be no 
crime. And when, by the force of ha- 
bit, and upon inſufficient grounds, a man 
enn perſuade himſelf that what he once 
WE thought to be criminal, is not fo, he is 
prepared for the ſame proceſs with re- 
ſpect to another criminal action, and of 
ahigher nature. And the force of con- 
ſcience, in general, is weakened by every 
vilful tranſgreſſion of what we think to 
be our duty. believe that the number 
of women who are debauched by 3 
b | who 


I to do with the moſt abandoned part of | 


ting any outrage upon that moſt amia- 


W ſons ; and indeed we ſee in fact, that a- 


rals with reſpect to unmarried women. 
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who really intend to marry them at the 
time, is ſmall, in compariſon with thoſe 
who are ſeduced by perſons who had ng 
ſuch intention ; and if it were true that 
the greater part of thoſe who debauched 
them did firſt intend to marry then, 
but afterwards changed their deſign dt 
deſerted them, it would furniſh a fil 
ſtronger argument againſt any venereal 
indulgence before marriage. 


3. As no man ever began the practice 
of fornication with thinking it to be ng 
crime, ſo neither can he continue it 
without ſome ſenſe of ſhame, at leaſt with A l 
reſpect to the more decent and worthy 
perſons of his acquaintance, whoſe cha- 
racters he moſt reveres; and it is to be 
hoped that profligacy of manners in: 
chriſtian country will never be ſo great, 
but that this ſpecies of licentioul- 
neſs will be diſreputable, ſo that 
man who is addicted to it will be 
obliged to have recourſe to diſguik 
and concealment. No man, for in- 
ſtance, who has the leaſt regard to the 
opinion of the world (by which ideas of 

: decency, 
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KB decency; and the modes of politeneſs, 
are regulated) will venture to bring his 
miſtreſs into company with the ſame 
A aſſurance as he would his wife. Now a 
man who has ſomething to conceal, has 
always ſomething to fear, and a detec- 
tion would make him aſhamed and con- 
WE fuſed; and the ſtate of mind which theſe 
W ſuſpicions and contrivances neceſſarily 
fſuperinduce is debaſing, and inconſiſtent 
vith a perfect enjoyment of life. This 
unmixed happineſs is moſt righteouſly 
$ appropriated by nature, and the God of 
nature, to the man of uniform and fear- 


that he has nothing to apprehend from 
the reproaches eicher of his own con- 
ſcience, or of the world. 


I is pretended that ſecret, though 
© guilty pleaſures, are ſweet in conſe- 
& quence of being ſo, but a man's heart 
muſt be wretchedly depraved before he 
can be capable of the ſentiment. On 
the contrary, it is the peculiar hap- 
pineſs of the married ſtate, that the na- 
& tural paſſions have their proper gratifi- 
; cation 


leis integrity, whoſe conduct is ſuch, 
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cation without the interruption of the 
idea of ſhame or remorſe, which with al 
minds, in which there are any remains 
of ingenuity, greatly leſſens the ſatisfac- 
tion; as with "perſons whoſe minds are 
in a perfectly right ſtate, in conſequence 
of a true and deeply-rooted ſenſe of vi- 
tue, it would embitter and deſtroy the cc 
ſatisfaction altogether, even at the time 
of enjoyment. 


Tur man who gratifies his paſſion; 
in no other way than the laws of nature 
and of his country authorize, feels that 
his mind is ſo far from being debaſed by 
the pureſt and moſt unallayed lock 
of ſenſe, that his generous and benevo- 
lent affections are ſtrengthened by 
them ; and the pleaſures and cares of 2 
married life together finely improve his 
temper. They may almoſt be ſaid to 
new- make the man, and render him ca- 
pable of feeling and acting in a manner 
greatly ſuperior to what he would other- 
wiſe have been capable of. 


4. WHETHER it be acknowledged, or 
not, 


3 
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not, it is well known to thoſe who have 
uffcient acquaintance with life, to be 
= true, that the moſt va- 
WE able happineſs of a man in this world 
is that which ariſes to him from domeſtic 
eien, the ſociety of a wife and chil- 
dren; though a man who has not thoſe 
33 cannot poſſibly form a juſt 
idea of it. Now this moſt valuable ſtock 
of happineſs is either wholly given up, 
For the worth of it greatly impaired, by 


all venereal indulgence before marriage. 
? Wc man who has addicted himſelf to a 
promiſcuous commerce before marriage 
is capable of that perfect and entire af- 
fection for a wife and children, which a 


man naturally entertains who has had no 


3 


3 or ſuch an aptneſs to be diſguſted with 


illicit gratification of that kind. In a 
ſmall degree the effect of this circum- 
ſtance may not be perceived; but the 
effect of a long continued profligacy in 
this reſpect is exceedingly manifeſt, as it 
| is often ſeen to end in the moſt diſho- 
nourable ſentiments, and a confirmed 
oontempt of the whole ſex, with an utter 


and unconquerable averſion to marriage, 


the 
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the neceſſary inconveniencies of a my. 
ried life, as to induce a huſband readi 
to quit his wife for a miſtreſs; and whe 
this is done, whatever politeneſs my 
dictate, the true and proper happineſs o 
domeſtic life is over. Numberleſs ex. 
amples, eſpecially among the upper 
ranks of mankind, confirm theſe obſer. 
vations; and the uſual conſequences in 
ſuch caſes are the extinction of families 
by celibacy, or the great diſquiet and 
miſery of the individuals connected un- 
der ſuch unfavourable circumſtance, 
living in continual jealouſy and diſtruſt 


As no man who has not been married 
can have a juſt idea of the proper fats 
faction of the conjugal ſtate, becauſe i 
depends upon feelings and habits c 
mind, acquired after entering into that 
ſtate, and in conſequence of it; ſo ne- 
ther can the man who has indulged him- 
ſelf with a variety of women before, 0! 
after marriage, have any idea of the un- 
allayed ſatisfaction with which that man 
views his wife and children, who is con 


ſcious that he has lived to them only, 
having 
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having never had any other object of 
that kind of affection; and who, being 
entitled to, can with confidence expect 
a reciprocal and undivided affection. 


E 3 S 3 9 
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= By this means it is, and by this means 
only, that a foundation is laid for that 
ſtrong attachment which men and their 
W wives, who have lived virtuouſly and 
happily together, generally have for each 
other; an attachment which is not only 
often known to continue long after the 
period of venereal indulgence, but to 
g0 on increaſing with age, even to ex- 
treme 1 


Tais is finely expreſſed | in the old 

1 ſong of Darby and Joan. 

No beauty nor wit they poſſeſs, 

Their ſeveral failings to ſmother ; 

Then what are the charms, can you gueſs, 
That make them ſo fond of each other? 

Tis the pleaſing remembrance of youth, 

The endearments which youth did beſtow, 

The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, 

The beſt of our bleſſings below. 


Theſe 
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Theſe traces for ever will laſt; 

No ſickneſs or time can remove; 
For when youth and beauty are paſt, 

And age brings the winter of love, 
A friendſhip inſenſibly grows, 

By reviews of ſuch raptures as theſe; 
The current of fondneſs ſtill flows, 
Which decrepit old age cannot freeze. 


Now, in fact, every act of venereal 
indulgence before marriage is a de- 
duction from this moſt valuable ſtock 
of happineſs, which every man has a 
proſpect of ſecuring to himſelf, by 
the proper government of his pal 
ſions, and confining them to one ob- 
jet. But alas! how many raſhly 
throw into the vortex of youth, where 
it is quickly diſſipated and loſt, that 
which might laſt through life. In 
fact, it is the folly of the man who 
diſſolved and ſwallowed a diamond of 
immenſe worth, which could have 

iven him no real' ſatisfaction, and 
which, if preſerved and properly ap- 
plied, might have been made {ub- 
ſervient to innumerable excellent uſes. 
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F. lx, in conſequence. of unreſtrained 
2 W indulgence, a man ſhould have children 
3 by more women than one (and every 
W man ſhould always lay his account with 
4 the natural and probable conſequences 
Noc his actions) the evils reſulting from it 
are manifeſt, and the embarraſſment in 
which that circumſtance will involve 
him, if he have the leaſt ſenſe of the du- 


great. Whatever diſtinction the laws 
© of particular countries may make be- 
W tween wives and concubines, every man 
is under a natural and indiſpenſable ob- 
ligation to provide for the happineſs of 
W all his offspring. In the eye of reaſon 
every child that owes its birth to any 
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attention to all . childngn, legitimate 
nnd illegitimate, without exciting the 
E jcalouſy and hatred of the different mo- 
E thers? And with what proſpect of ſuc- 
| ceſs can he endeavour to inſtil into their 
minds the principles of virtue and ſobri- 
ety (which is certainly as much his duty 
a making proviſion for their comforta- 
; ble 


9 of a parent, muſt be exceedingly | 


J berſon has an equal claim upon him. 
But how can he give equal and ſufficient 
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ble ſettlement in the world) when he ſets 
them ſuch an example as this in his own 
conduct * 


Andie: how can a man who has any 
remains of moral or humane feelings 
bear to conſider the condition into which 
he introduces his illegitimate children? 
They will be looked on with diſguſt 
and averſion by his wife, her children, 
and all his other relations, as a diſgrace 
to the family, if not a burden alſo. He 
himſelf will entertain ſimilar ſentiments 
towards them, in a greater or leſs de- 
gree. In conſequence, their education 
will be miſerably neglected, the world 
will treat them with ſcorn and inſult, 
they will be caſt out to aſſociate with 
the meaneſt and moſt profligate perſons, 
and doomed: themſelves to profligacy 
and wretchedneſs. At leaft this gene- 
rally proves to be the caſe in fact. 


6. Taz natural reaſon why, contrary 
to the cuſtom of brute creatures, a man 
ought to be confined to one woman 


during their joint lives (beſides the oc- 


caſion 


; 1H 
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aſion there is for i it, on account of the 
ant of their care and attention to their 
Whildren, even till they are conſidera- 
y advanced in life) is, that a ſtrong 
z edion of mind, leading to a perma- 
1 Went friendſhip, conſtitutes the principal 
Wart of the tye in the human ſpecies ; 

bereas brutes are not capable of ſo great 

b & degree of refinement ; and this mental 


4 Wetachment, i in order to be of real value, 
. ut be undivided. We ſee, in fact, 


n What, in the Eaſtern countries, where 
en avail themſelves of their legal pri- 
Þ lege of having ſeveral wives or concu- 
ines, mutual affeftion either has no place 
. 

Wt all, ſo that their commerce is inerely 
b Wuch as that of the brutes, or, when a 
| W'cference 1 is given to one wife, the reſt 
re a prey to envy, jealouſy, and ma- 
Pee, which has often the moſt fatal ef- 


NH both with reſpect to himſelf and 
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Ir would certainly be the beſt, if 
Woung men and women ſhould never 
z ave any other attachments than thoſe 
I much are to continue through life ; and 
3 therefore 
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T. 
therefore that the firſt paſſion, provided eſt 
there be nothing imprudent in the con. mo 
nectiòn, ſhould not be interrupted, 6 
that no perſon ſhould ever have had 7 
more than one and the ſame objetof Ml <q: 
this intire affection and eſteem. Bt ing 
though this perfect chaſtity of thought 3 ſuff 
and ſentiment can ſeldom be expeſted, Lint 
at leaſt in both the parties, and eſpecial- live 
ly that of the man, in the uſual ſtate of MM v1 
things in the world, we ſhould endes. gen 
vour to come as near to the ſtandard of 1 
perfection in this reſpect as we can; and of! 
little obſtacles, ariſing from inequality ing 
of fortune, &c. ſhouid be overlooked, the 
for the ſake of what is of ſo much greater Mach 
value. ces, 

| | f mal 

Ir muſt be acknowledged, howe- Ma. 
ver, that diſappointments in love, 4 1080 
well as diſappointments of any other inte 
kind, are often of excellent uſe in tie ther 
diſcipline of the mind; but this con- tene 
deration ſhould no more recommend hap 
them to our choice, than evils of any 0- 
ther kind, all of which, we have no rea- B 
ſon to doubt, are ſubſervient to the wil- chis 


eſt 


eſt and beſt purpoſes under the perfect 
moral government of God. 


J. PaRENTS are apt to be much alarm- 
ed at the thoughts of their ſons marry- 
ing before they have acquired a fortune 
| ſufficient to maintain a wife and family 
in the manner in which themſelves have 
lived; but they do not conſider that 
when men act upon this maxim, they 
generally defer marriage till it be too 
late for them to have any real enjoyment 
of it; and when, in conſequence of be- 
ing long accuſtomed to a ſingle life, 
they have contracted a diſinclination to 
a change of it, except in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, with reſpect to fortune only, as 
makes it generally joyleſs and unhappy. 

Marriage without children, eſpecially on 
account of age, as it does not anſwer the 
intention of nature in marriage, ſo nei- 
ther is it poſſible that it ſhould be at- 
tended with the proper ſatis faction and 
happineſs of that ſtate. 


Brsfprs, a man's happineſs conſiſts 
chiefly in the full exertion of his facul- 


I ties, 
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ties, when it is not attended with anxiety 
about the real neceſſaries of life; and 1 
riſing family is the greateſt ſpur to dili. 
gence in the world; at the lame time 
that the pleaſures of at make all the hi- 
bour ſweet. What is more frequently 
obſerved than even great fortunes raiſed 
from nothing, on the one hand, and the 
little that is often made of very conſide- 
rable fortunes, with which young men 
begin trade, on the other? 


InbusTxyY and frugality ſeldo:m fail to 
raiſe a man in the world, and the enjoy- 
ment which he has in ſeeing his family 
and fortune both increaſing in propor- 
tion to one another, is infinitely ſupeii- 
or to any ſatisfaction that he could po- 
ſibly have in bringing up children to a 
fortune already acquired to his hands, 
Alſo, when perſons begin the world 
with nothing, or but a moderate compte: 
tency, they have a conſtant motive 0 
temperance as well as to induſtry ; and 
this is both a great ſecurity to virtue, 
and a neceffary foundation of real hap- 
pinels. 

Tb 
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Tux only objection that ought to be 
made to a man's marrying what is call 
ed beneath bimfelf, reſpects education and 
R Manners, and not fortune; for if he con- 
aue to keep company in whicl his wife 
is aukward and embarraſſed, whatever 
love there might be at tie commence- 
ment of the engagement, he will cer- 
W tiinly, at lengen, becom aſhamed of 
be, and diſguſted with her. But! ſee 
ro ficient obe ion to mere inequali- 
c of fortune, verween perſons of equal 
educacion, underſtanding and know- 
ledge of the worid. It mnſt be owned, 
$ however: that equality of fortune is like- 
E wiſc deſirable, and ought to determine 
the choice when ocher circumſtances, of 
more conſequence, are equal. 


Ir is a conſiderable objection to per- 
ſons deferring marriage till they have 
acquired a fortune, and indeed to the 
acquiſition of a great fortunc, that there 
is often little affection and cordiality be- 
[ tween very rich parents and their heirs; 
che father conſidering ! his heir, though 
bis own ſon, with a degree of jealouſy 
; I 2 and 


— 


— 
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and diſguſt, and the ſon conſidering his 
father as he would do any other perſon 
who ſhould keep him out of the poſſe. 
ſion of an eſtate ; and this 0 muſt 
be exceedingly unfavourable to domeſ- 


tichappineſs. 


Ox the other hand, the parental and 
filial affections have their natural and 
uncontrouled courſe, where the pareat, 
by an exertion of induſtry and frugality, 
of which the ſon is a witneſs, does little 
more than put him into a favourable {i- 
tuation for maintaining himſelf, In this 
caſe, the father conſiders his ſon, not as 
one who is a burden upon him, and who, 
he ſuſpects, wiſhes him out of the way, 
but as the ſtaff and ſupport of his declin- 
ing years; and the ſon, always capable 
of being benefited by the counſel and 
advice of his aged parent, continually 
feels the obligation of ſupporting him, 
and making his laſt days comfortable. 
Alfo, yielding one another, as they, in 
this caſe, neceſſarily muſt do, mutual 
ſupport through life, they will have that 


9 intercourſe, W hich the eſtabliſhed 
mods 
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modes of living hardly admit between 
parents and children in very high life, 
but which is abſolutely neceſſary to a 
reciprocal and laſting affection. 


Tars is one among the many advan- 
tages by which thoſe which are on the 
fide of riches are compenſated, and by 
which, in the excellent conſtitution of 
nature, provifion is made for an almoſt 
equality of real happineſs in all the ranks 

of life. Much, indeed, might be done 
by the rich to obviate this inconveni- 
ence, as much may be done by the poor 
= to-remedy their reſpective inconveni- 
encies; but they ſeldom give themſelves * 
leiſure to attend to it. 


Ix this place I ſhall take the liberty N 
to introduce ſome obſervations which 1 
3 relate to this ſubject from my Inſtitutes 1 
J Natural and Revealed Religion, vol. I. 1 
P. 92, &c. | 1 


= © Tur experience of ages teſtifies, 13 
I that marriage, at a proper time of life, 1 
whereby one man is confined to one wo- 
3 I 3 man, 1 
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is moſt favourable to health, and the 
true enjoyment of life, It is the mean 
of raiſing the greateſt number of healthy 
children, and of making the beſt proyi. 
ſion for their inſtruction and ſettlement 
in life; which is ſufficient to demonſtrate 
the preference of this to every other 
mode of indulging our natural paſſions, 


© MARRIAGE is, moreover, of ex- 
cellent uſe as a means of transferring our 
affections from ourſelves to others. We 
fee, not in extraordinary caſes only, but 
generally, in common life, that a man 
prefers the happineſs of his wife and 
children to his own ; and his regard for 
them is frequently a motive to ſuch in- 
duſtry, and ſuch an exertion of his pow- 
ers, as would make him exceedingly un- 
hay ppy if it were not for the confiden- 
tion of the benefit that accrues to them 
from it. In many cafes, we ſee men riik- 
mg cheir lives, and even ruſhing on cer- 
tain. death in their defence. The ſame 
is alſo, generally, the attachment of 
wives to their huſbands, and ſometimes, 
but not ſo generally, the attachment of 
children to their parents. 1 
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« IT may be added, that when once 
a man's affections have been transferred 
from hamſelf. to others, even to his wife 
and children, they are more eaſily ex- 
tended to other perſons, ſtill more re- 
mote from him, and that by this means 


he is in the way of acquiring a principle 


of general benevolence, patriotiſin, and 
public ſpirit, which perſons who live to 


be old without ever marrying are not 


generally remarkable for. The atten- 
tioa of theſe perſons having been long 
confined to themſelves, they often grow 
more and more ſelfiſh and narrow ſpi- 
rited, ſo as to be actuated in all their 
purſuits By a joyleſs deſire of accumu- 


lating what they cannot conſume them- 


ſelves, and what they mult leave to thoſe 
who, they know, have but little regard 
for them, and for whom they have but 
little regard. 


Asenirs of family cares (in which 
a2 conſiderable degree of anxiety and 


painful ſympathy have a good effect) 


greatly improves, and, as it were, mel- 


7 the mind of man. It furniſhes a 
14 kind 
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kind of exerciſe and diſcipline, which 
eminently fits him for great and gene. 
rous conduct; and, in fact, makes him: 
ſuperior kind of being, with reſpect to 
the generality of thoſe who have had ny 
family connections. 


« Ox the other hand, a courſe of lewd 
indulgence, without family cares, finks 
a man below his natural level. Promiſ- 
cuous commerce gives an indelible vi- 
cious taint to the imagination, ſo that to 
the lateſt term of life thoſe ideas will be 
predominant which are proper only to 
youthful vigour. And what in nature is 
more wretched, abſurd, and deſpicable, 
than to haye the mind continually 
haunted with the idea of pleaſures which 
cannot be enjoyed, and which ought to 
have been long abandoned for enter- 
tainments more ſuited to years ? 


« BxsIDes, all the pleaſures of the 
ſexes, in the human ſpecies, who cannot 
abſolutely ſink themſelves ſo low as the 
brutes, depend much upon opinion, ol 
particular mental attachments, and con- 
ſequent! 
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FE they are greatly heightened by 
# ſentiments of love and affe®ion, which 
1 no place with common proſtitutes, 

or concubines; with whom the con- 
nection is only occaſional, or temporary, 
and conſequently ſlight. Thoſe per- 
ſons, therefore, who give themſelves up 
to the lawleſs indulgence of their paſ- 
ſions, beſides being expoſed to the moſt 
loathſome and painful diſorders; beſides 


exhauſting the powers of nature prema- 


turely, and ſubjecting themſelves to ſe- 


vere remorſe of mind, have not, whate- 


ver they may fancy or pretend, any 


thing like the real pleaſure and ſatisfac- 


tion that perſons generally have in the 
married Rare,” 


Brrokt I conclude theſe obſervations, 
ſhall add, that it is more in the power 
of the ladies, than of any thing that can 


be ſuggeſted to young men, either by 
= myſelf, their friends, or their own re— 
flections, to bring 
method of thinking and acting in this 
E reſpect. 
= joung men that a commerce with the a- 


them into a right 
Were it ſufficiently known to 


15 bandoned 
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bandoned part of the ſex would be a by 
to their acceptance with the modeſt and 
worthy part of it, and that known pro- 
lligacy in this reſpect would be real in- 
famy, the end that l have in view wonld 
be effectually anſwered. But I am or: 
ry to obſerve, that I cannot avail myſelf 
of an appeal to the conduct of the gene. 
rality of young ladies, who have had 
what 1s called a polite education, in aid of 
my argument. 


WarerTneR they have learned this part 
of their morality from wretched modern 
plays, in which it is conſtantly 1nculca- 
ted, or from any other ſource, they do 
not ſeem to have any objection to a ſuitor 
on account of his illicit amours; imagin- 
ing perhaps that a reformed rake wi, 
make the beſt huſband; though, if there 
be any truth in the preceding obſerv:- 
tions, never was any maxim worſe foun- 
ded. If it were poſſible that a fe, a 
tlic word is generally underſtood, ſhouli 
be completely reformed, which, howe- 
ver, is very queſtionable, it is certan 
that he never can make a good buſband; 
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or be a ſuitable object of the intire af- 
foftion and confidence of a worthy wo- 


man, and a proper father to their com- 


mon children. 


WovLD this amiable part of our ſpe- 
cies only do themſelves the juſtice, to 
inſiſt upon the ſame ſtrict chaſtity and 
honour with refpe& to men, Which men 
univertally inſiſt upon with reſpect to 
them, our ſex would, no doubt, be as 
virtuous as theirs, and they would make 
much better huſbands and fathers than 
they now do. In countries where no 
object is made of the chaſtity of women 
before marriage, their morals in this re- 
ſpect are as diflolute as ours. 


_ Ir gives me pain to lay any part of 
the profligacy of morals in young men 
to the charge of the ladies, whole own 
morals are ſo exemplary, and eſpecially 
to hint, as I muſt do, that it is, in reali- 
ty, owing to their having leis delicacy in 
this reſpect than men have. But each ſex 
is naturally the tutor to the other, and 
by this aid vices are belt reformed and 
virtues promoted, The 
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The Concluſion. 
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Reason and philoſophy, which wil 
always be made to lean to the ſide of in. 
clination, do, with many perſons, gin 
too much countenance to the licentioul- 
nels of the preſent age; but though 
men are ſhort- ſighted with reſpect to 
their true and ultimate happineſs, the 
more wiſe and provident parent of mas. 
kind has been pleaſed to interpoſe his ex- 
preſs authority in favour of thole rule 
of conduct, which he knew to be of 6 
much conſequence to the real welfare d 


his offspring. 
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In the {criptures the irregular com. 
merce of the ſexes is forbidden in the 
moſt peremtory manner. J boremos. 
gers as well as adulterers (we read Heb, 
xili. 4.) God will judge.” We are allo 
expreſsly aſſured (1 Cor. vi. 9.) that 


« neither fornicators nor adulterers ſhai 


inherit the kingdom of God.” Yea, ſo mud WE LE 
purity is required of chriſtians, Eph. ect 
3. that © fornication and all uncleanneſs'i 3 ſion fe 
not to be ſo much as once named among ui 1 01 the 
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2] neither filthineſs, fooliſh talking, or obſcene 
© jfing ; and we are forewarned that, be- 
5 cauſe of theſe things the wrath of God com- 


eib upon the children of diſobedience.” The 
© apoſtle Peter alſo moſt earneſtly and af- 
fectionately admoniſhes us on this ſub- 


3 ject. 1 Pet. 11. 11. Dearly beloved, I 


3 


beſcech you, as pilgrims, and ſtrangers, ab- 
ſtein from fleſhly luſts, which war d gainſt 
the foul,” 


ceding conſiderations has been to ſhew 
| that, even without any regard to the au- 
E thority of God, a juſt knowledge of hu- 


man nature and human life ſhould lead 
us to adopt the very ſame maxums of 
ſtrict purity and chaſtity, which He has 
E preſcribed to us, 


. 


Lr it be obſerved alſo, that the ob- 
ject of theſe conſiderations is the provi- 
ſon for a man's happineſs in this life up= 
an the whole, ariſing from intellectual as 
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well as corporeal pleaſures, ſo that thy 
by keeping himſelf within the bounds gf 
ſtrict chaſtity, there ſhould be even; 
certainty of a man's abandoning ple. 
ſures which would have done him no cor 
poreal injury (though conſidering the 
painful, loathſome, and diſgraceful di- 
eaſes to which a licentious conduct fre 
quently expoſes a man, the chance is up- 
on the whole againſt him even in thi 
reſpect) yet he is a real gainer by the {4 
crifice, provided the lots be ſufficiently 
compenſated by mental ſatisfaction. 


Bor religion demonſtrates it to be our 
wiſdom to make even greater ſacrifice; 
than theſe. For if, in conſequence df 
conſcientiouſly doing. the will of God, 
though it ſhould require the #20777ficatia 
of our members that are of the earth, and in 
the expreſſive language of our Saviour, 
tbe cutting off a right-hand, or pluctingul 
a right-eye, ſo that we have leſs enjoyment 
of this life upon the whole, we are aljur: 
ed of an abundant recompence at the f. 
rection of the juſt, 
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| Ix other words, the true principles of 
pbilgſapby encourage a man to perſevere 


Ne! 
ot 
. 
I 


in a courſe of ſtrict chaſtity, as well as in 
| the practice of every other virtue, by 
| the proſpect of his thereby ſtanding a 
better chance for a purer and more laſt- 
ing enjoyment of this life; and religion 
aſſures him, that though, contrary to 
© reaſonable expectation, this chance 


could fail him, he ſhall not be a loſer 
I in the whole of his exiſtence, or have 
any reaſon to repent of the reſolution to 
E which he has adhered, 
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FOR CIVIL AND ACTIVE LIFE abt 


T ſeems to be a defect in our preſent | 
1 ſyſtem of public education, that a | 
| proper courſe of ſtudies is not provided i 
[ for gentlemen who are deſigned to fill | 
the principal ſtations of 5 165 life, diſ- 
tinct from thoſe which are adapted to 
the learned profeſſions. We have hard- 
: ly any medium between an education for 
| the counting-houſe, conſiſting of writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and merchants-accounts, 
| and a method of inſtitution in the ab- 
q {tract 
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ſtra& ſciences : ſo that we have nothing 


liberal, that is worth the attention of 


gentlemen, whoſe views neither of theſe 


two oppolite plans may ſuit, 


FoRMERLY, none but the clergy were 
thought to have any occaſion for len- 
ing. It was natural, therefore, that the 
whole plan of education, from the gram- 
mar-ſchool to the finiſhing at the uni 
verſity, ſhould be calculated for their 
uſe. If a few other perſons, who were 
not deſigned for holy orders ofered 
n for education, it could not 
beexpectedchat acourſe of ſtudies ſhovid 
be provided for them only. And, in- 
deed, as all thoſe perions who ſuperin- 
tended the bufineſs of education were of 
the clerical order, and had themſelves 
been taught nothing. but the rhetoric, 
logic, and ſchool- divinity which com- 
prized the whole compaſs of human 
learning for ſeveral centuries ; it could 
not be expected that they ſhould en- 
terfain larger or more liberal views of 
education; and ſtill leſs, that tne 


ſhould ſtrike, out a courſe of ſtudy, for 
the 
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the uſe of men who were univerſally 
thought to have no need of ſtudy ; and, 
ol whom, few were ſo ſenſible of their 
E own wants as to deſire any ſuch advan- 
Inge. 


ol human ſociety ſeem to have been but 
little underſtood. Men of the greateſt 
E rank, fortune, and influence, and who 
E took the lead in all the affairs of ſtate, 
J had no idea of the great objects of wiſe 
and extenſive policy; and therefore 
could never apprehend that any fund 
of knowledge was requiſite for the 
moſt eminent ſtations in the communi- 
ty. Few perſons imagined what were 
N the true ſources of wealth, power, and 
happineſs, in a nation. Commerce was 
little underſtood, or even attended to; 


different nations of Europe, that gene- 
nl politics were very contracted. And 
thus, men's views being narrow, little 


ſte to conduct them. A man who was 
capable of managing a private eſtate, 
] in 


BestDks, in thoſe days, the great ends 


and fo ſlight was the connection of the 


previous furniture of mind was requi- 
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in the poor manner in which «fate, re | 
were then managed, had underſtad. Enjoy 
ing enough to conduct the affairs of ; em 
nation. All th 
THe conſequence of all this was, that Prince: 
the advances which were made to a more i rhich 
perfect and improved ſtate of ſociety Ino 
were very ſlow ; and the preſent happier Periot 
ſtate of things was brought about, f. Politi. 
ther by an accidental concurrence of Whithct 
circumſtances,than by any efforts of hu- db 
man wiſdom and foreſight. We ſee the Wntell 
hand of Divine Providence in tha ie 
revolutions which have gradually given Wights 
a happier turn to affairs, while men have re, b 
been the paſſive and blind inftruments Perſor 
of their own felicity. chem 
tage; 
Bor the ſituation of things at pre- N be! 
ſent is vaſtly different from what it wa te t 
two or three centuries ago. The ob- Net lite 
jects of human attention are prodigi- i 
ouſly multiplied; the connections of WW Ie 
ſtates are extended ; a reflection upon exam 
our preſent advantages, and the ſteps count 
ears 


by which we have arrived to the de- 
gree 
O 
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bree of power and happineſs we now 
= has ſhewn us the trye ſources of 
em; and ſo thoroughly awakened are 
El the ſtates of Europe to a ſenſe of 
Weir true intereſts, that we. are con- 
Einced, the ſame ſupine inattention with 
Phich affairs were formerly conducted 
Ino longer ſafe; and that, without ſu- 
perior degrees of wiſdom and vigour in 
Political meaſures, every thing we have 
Whitherto gained will infallibly be loſt, 
Wand be quickly transferred to our more 
Intelligent and vigilant neighbours. In 
(this critical poſture of affairs, more 
Wights and ſuperior induſtry are requi- 
lite, both to miniſters of ſtate, aad to all 
Pperſons who have any influence in 
chemes of public and national advan- 
uge; and conſequently a different and 
ba better furniture of mind 1s requi-- 


ſhite to be brought into the buſineſs 
| bot life, 


| Zo is certainly a call upon us to 
pexamine the ſtate of education in this 
country, and to conſider how thoſe 
ears are employed which men paſs 
3 previqus 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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previous to their entering into the 


world: for upon this their future bela. 6 5 
viour and ſucceſs muſt, in a great mes. Sr 
ſure, depend. A tranſition, which i "94 
not eaſy, can never be made with ad. ix 
vantage ; and therefore it is certainly * * 
our wiſdom to contrive, that the ſtudie; whe 
of youth ſhould tend to fit them for tie "Wh 
buſineſs of manhood ; and that the ob- 
E moſt 
jets of their attention, and turn of Wi wy 
thinking in younger life, ſhould not be FER 
too remote from the deſtined employ N 
ment of their riper years. If this be hes 
not attended to, they muſt neceſſarily Neid. 
be mere novices upon entering tie WF, 
great world, be almoſt unavoidably em. Mir has 
barraſſed in their conduct, and, after Nof cu. 
all the time and expence beſtowed upon I ;heir 
their education, be indebted to a ſeries N be uſ 
of blunders for the moſt uſetul know- Wi appea 
ledge they ever acquire, [about 
In what manner ſoever thoſe gentle- m_ 
men who are not of any learned profel- Wi . 
ſion, but who, in other capacities, have N hic! 
rendered the moſt important ſervices to WW, 
their country, came by that knowledge WM arq. 


which forgo 
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which made them capable of it, I appeal 
Jo themſelves, whether any conſidera- 
ble ſhare of it was acquired till they had 
5riſhed their ſtudies at the univerſity. 


: among US from the buſineſs of civil life, 


Emoſt liberal education their country 
could afford, have looked upon the real 
advantage of ſuch a liberal education as 
very problematical, and have either 
E wholly diſpenſed with it in their own 
children; or, if they have ſent theirſons 
through the uſual circle of the ſchools, 
lit has been chiefly through the influence 
of cuſtom and faſhion, or with a view to 
their forming connections which might 
be uſeful to them in future life. This 
F appears by the little ſolicitude they ſhow 
about their ſons being grounded in thoſe 
ſeiences, in which they themſelves might 
poſbly have been, conſiderable profi- 
(cients, when they applied to them, but 
which, from their being foreign to the 
buſineſs oflife in which they were after- 
[wards engaged, they have now wholly 
borgotten. | INDEED, 


o remote is the general courſe of ſtudy 
lat places of the moſt liberal education 


that many gentlemen, who have had the 


N 
1 i 


ten make themſelves eaſy with giving a 
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InDzeD, the ſevere and proper diſc. 
pline of a grammar-ſ{chool is become: 
common topic of ridicule; and fey 
young gentlemen, except thoſe who ar 
deſigned for ſome of the learned profeſ. 
ſions, are made to ſubmit to the rigour 
of it. And it is manifeſt, that when ng 
foundation is laid ina grammitical knoy. 
ledge of the learned languages (which, 
in a large or public ſchool, cannot be 
done without very ſtrict diſcipline, and 
a ſevere application on the part both of 
the maſter and ſcholar) youth can be 
but ill qualified to receive any advan- 
tagefromanuniverlity education. Young 
gentlemen themſelves ſo frequently hear 
the learning which is taught in ſchool 
and univerſities ridiculed, that they ot- 


very ſuperficial attention to it; conclud- 
ing, from the turn of converſation in the 
company they generally fall into, and 
which they expect to keep, that a fen 
years will confound all diſtinction of 


learned and unlearned, and make it im- 


poſſible to be known whether a man had 


improved his time at the univerſity o 
not. Tem 


T 


and 


a vi 
ſes, 
who 


| any « 
yout 
man 
E tent! 
F unact 
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has o 
] ſhall, 
E poſe t 
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THESE evils certainly call for redreſs ; 
and let a perſon be reckoned a projector, 
a viſionary, or whatever any body plea- 
| ſes, that man is a friend of his country 
vho obſerves, and endeavours to ſupply, 
any defects in the methods of educating 
youth. A well-meaning and a ſenſible 
man may be miſtaken, but a good in- 
tention, eſpecially if it be not wholly 
E unaccompanied with good ſenſe, ought 
to be exempted from cenſure. What 
has occurred to mg upon this ſubject I 
E hall, without any farther apology, pro- 
poſe to my fellow-citizens, and fellow- 
Itutors, hoping that it will meet with a 
candid reception. It is true, I can boaſt 
Ino long or extenſive experience in the 
buſineſs of education, but I have not 
been a mere ſpectator in this ſcene ; 
which, I hope, may exempt me from the 
ridicule and contempt which have almoſt 
Ever fallen upon the ſchemes of thoſe 
perſons who have written only from their 
Cloſets, and who, without any experience, 


ſubject, in which, of all others, experi- 
ents only ought to guide theory; up- 
| On 
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on which hardly any thing worth at. 


tending to can be advanced à pricri; and 


where the greateſt geniuſes, for want of 


experience, have been the greateſt yiſ. 


onaries; laying ſchemes the leaſt capa- 
ble of being reduced to practice, or the 
moſt abſurd if they had been put in 


practice, 


Lr it be remembered, that the dif. 
ficulty under preſent conſideration is, 


| how to fill up with advantage thoſe year; | 


of a young gentleman's life which im- 
raediately precede his engaging in thoſe 


higher ſpheres of active life in which he 


is deſtined to move. Within the de- 
partments of active life, I ſuppoſe to be 


comprehended all thoſe ſtations in which 


a man's conduct will conſiderably affect 
the liberty and the property of his coun- 
trymen, and the riches, the ſtrength, 
and the ſecurity of his country; the firlt 
and moſt important ranks of which are 
filled by gentlemen of large property, 
who have themſelves the greateſt inter- 
eſt in the fate of their country, and who 


are within the influence of an honour 
— ble 
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ble ambition to appear in the character 
of magiſtrates and legiſlators in the 
ſtate, or of ſtanding near the helm of 
affairs, and guiding the ſecret ſprings 
| of government. The profeſſion of Law, 
alſo, certainly comes within the above 
| deſcription of civil and active life, if a 
| man hope to be any thing more than a 
| practiſing attorney ; the profeſſion of 
| arms, too, if a gentleman have any ex- 
pectation of arriving at the higher ranks 
of military preferment ; and the buſi- 
| nels of merchandiſe, if we look beyond 
the ſervile drudgery of the warehouſe or 
| counting-houſe. Divines and phyſi- 
cians I conſider to be intereſted in this 
ſubject, only as gentlemen and general 
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ſcholars, or as perſons who converſe, 1 
and have influence with gentlemen en- 1 
gaged in active life, without any par- Wh 


| ticular view to their reſpective profeſ- N 
lions. ERS | 


Tryar the parents and friends of 
joung gentlemen deſtined to act in any 
of theſe important ſpheres, may not 
think a liberal education unneceſſary to 

K 2 them, 
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them, and that the young gentlemen 
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wou 
| plac 
BE.” 


themſelves may enter with ſpirit into 
the enlarged views of their friends and 
tutors; I would humbly propoſe ſame 


new articles of academical inſtructicn, Sue 
ſuch as have a nearer and more evident . 
connection with the buſineſs of active ed 
life, and which may therefore bid faiter Mi 4 
to engage the attention, and rouſe the Wi ſed 1 
thinking powers of young gentlemen of 1 
an active genius. The ſubjects I would | ak 
recommend are CIVIL HISTORY, and more 1 
eſpecially, the important objects of civic Wi of fo 
POLICY ; ſuch as the theory of laws, g- geüt 
vernment, manufactures, commerce, i "oy 
naval force, &c. with whatever may be "TER 
demonſtrated from hiſtory to have con- pen 
tributed to the flouriſhing ſtate of na- in 105 

tions, to rendering a people happy and Wi ittelk 

populous at home, and formidable a- view 
broad; together with thoſe articles ot | tellig 

previous information without which 1:15 Wi Tread 

impoſſible to underſtand the nature, Wi cipal] 

connections, and mutual influences of Wi the 

thoſe great objects. | plied 

155 
To give a clearer idea of the ſubjecs Bi ws 


A would 
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would propoſe to the ſtudy of youth at 
places of public and liberal education, 
| ] have ſubjoined plans of three diſtinct 
| courſes of lectures, which, I apprehend, 
may be ſubſervient to this deſign, divid- 
| ed into ſuch portions as, experience has 
taught me, may be conveniently diſcul- 
ſed in familiar lectures of an hour each. 


Tut firſt courſe is on the sTUDY oF 
| STORY in general, and in its moſt ex- 
tenſive ſenſe. It will be ſeen to conſiſt 
of ſuch articles as tend to enable a young 
gentleman to read hiſtory with under- 
| ſtanding, and to reap the moſt valuable 
| fruits of that engaging ſtudy. I ſhall 
not go over the particulars of the courſe 
in this place: let the ſyllabus ſpeak for 
| itſelf, Let it only be obſerved, that my 
view was, not merely to make hiſtory in- 
| telligible to perſons who may chule to 
read it for their amuſement ; but prin- 
cipally, to facilitate its ſubſerviency to 
the higheſt uſes to which it can be ap- 
| plied ; to contribute to its forming the 
able ſtateſman, and the intelligent and 
| uſeful citizen. It is true, that this 
K 3 IS 
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is comprizing a great deal more than 
the title of the courſe will ſuggeſt. But 
under the head of objects of attention 150 
reader of hiſtory, it was found convenient 

to diſcuſs the principal of thoſe ſubjed 
which every gentleman of a liberal edu. 
cation is expected to underſtand, though 
they do not generally fall under any di 
viſion of the ſciences in a courſe of aca- 
demical education : and yet, without 
a competent knowledge of theſe ſub- 
jects, no perſon can be qualified to ſerve 
his country except in the toweſt caps- 
cities. 


Tuts courſe of lectures, it is ali 
preſumed, will be found to contain a 
comprehenſive ſyſtem of that kind of 
knowledge which is peculiarly requiſite 
to gentlemen who intend to travel, 
For, fince the great object of attention 
to a reader of hiſtory, and to a gentle- 
man upon his travels, are evidently the 
ſame, it muſt be of equal ſervice to them 
both, to have their importance and mu- 
tual influences pointed out to them. 


Ir will likewiſe be evident to any per- 
ſon who inſpects this ſyllabus, that the 
ſuͤbject of commerce has by no means 
been overlooked. And it is hoped, 
that when thoſe gentlemen, who are in- 
W tended to ſetve themfelves and their 


E merchants, have heard the great maxims 
of commerce diſcuſſed in a ſcientifical 
F and connected manner, as they deſerve, 
they will not eaſily be influenced by no- 
tions adopted in a random and haſty 
manner, and from ſuperficial views of 
things; whereby they might, otherwiſe, 
be ſometimes induced to enter into mea- 
| fures ſeemingly gainful ar preſent, but 
in the end prejudicial to their country, 
and to themſelves and poſterity as mem- 
bers of it. 


Tax next courſe of lectures, the plan 
Jof which is briefly delineated, is upon 


ed to be an exemplification of the man- 
ner of ſtudying hiftory recommended in 
the former courſe; in which the great 
uſes of it are ſhown, and the actual pro- 
3 4 greſs 
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country in the reſpectable character of 


the HISTORY OF ENGLAND, and is deſign- 
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greſs of every important object of atten. 


tion diſtinctly marked, from the earlieſt 
accounts of the iſland to the preſent time. 


To make young gentlemen ſtill more 


thoroughly acquainted with their own | 


country, a third courſe of lectures (in 
connection with the two others) is ſub- 
joined; viz. on its PRESENT CONSTITU- 
TION AND LAws. But the particular 
uſes of theſe two courſes of lectures need 
not be pointed out here, as they are ſuf- 


ficiently explained in the introductory 


addreſſes prefixed to each of them. 


THAT an acquaintance with the ſub- 
jects of theſe lectures is calculated to 
form the ſtateſman, the military com- 
mander, the lawyer, the merchant, and 
the accompliſhed country gentleman, 
cannot be diſputed. The principal ob- 
jection, that may be made to this ſcheme, 
is the introduction of theſe ſubjects in- 
to academies, and ſubmitting them to 
the examination of youth, of the age at 
which they are uſually ſent to ſuch pla- 


ces of education. It will be ſaid by ſome, 
that 
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that theſe ſubjects are too deep, and too 
intricate for their tender age and weak 
intellects; and that, after all, it can be 
no more than a ſmattering of theſe great 
branches of knowledge that can be com 
municated to youth. 
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To prevent being miſunderſtood, let 
it be obſerved, that I would not propoſe 
| that this courſe of ſtudies ſhould be en- 
E tered upon bya young gentleman till he 
be ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, or 
at leaſt, and only in ſome particular 
| caſes, fifteen years; at which time of life, 
it is well known to all perſons concern- 
ed in the education of youth, that their 
faculties have attained a conſiderable de- 
gree of ripeneſs, and that, by proper ad- 
| dreſs, they are as capable of entering 
into any ſubject of ſpeculation as they 
Jever will be, What is there in any of 
the ſubjects mentioned above, which 
| requires more acuteneſs or comprehen- 
| lon than algebra, geometry, logic, and 
| metaphyſics ; ; to which ſtudents are ge- 


| nerally made to apply about the ſame 
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AND if it be only a ſmattering of po- 
litical and commercial knowledge, &c, 
that can be acquired in the method! 
propoſe; let it be obſerved, that it is no- 
thing more than the rudiments of any 
ſcience which can be taught in a place 
of education. The maſter of ſcience is 
a character of which nothing more than 
the outline 1s ever drawn at an Acade- 
my, or the Univerſity. It is never fi- 
niſhed but by aſſiduous and long-conti- 
nued application afterwards. And ſup- 
poſing that only the firſt rudiments, the 
grand, plain and leading maxims of po- 
licy, with reſpe& to arts, arms, com- 
merce, &c. be communicated to a young 
gentleman, if they be ſuch maxims as 
he is really deſtined to purſue in life, is 
it not better that he have ſome know- 
ledge of them communicated early, and 
at a time when it is likely to make the 
deepeſt and moſt laſting impreſſion, 
than to be thrown into the practice 
without any regular theory at all? It 
is freely acknowledged, that the man of 
buſineſs is not to be finiſhed at an acade- 


my oy more than the man of ſcience. 
This 
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This character is not the child of in- 
ſtruction and theory only; but, on the o- 
| ther hand, neither is it the mere off- 
ppring of practice without inſtruction. 
And, certainly, if a knowledge of theſe 
ſubjects be of any ule, the earlier they 
are attended to (after a perſon be capa- 
ble of attending to them to any pur- 


W poſe) and the more regular is the me- 


L thod in which they are taught, the 
greater chance there is for their being 
thoroughly underſtood. 


| Wren ſubjects which have a connec- 
tion are explained in a regular ſyſtem, 
every article is placed where the moſt 
light is reflected upon it from the neich- 
bouring ſubjects. The plaineſt things 
are diſcuſſed in the firſt place, and are 
made to ſerve as axioms, and as the foun- 
dation of thoſe which are treated of af- 
terwards. Without this regular method 
Jof ſtudying the elements of any ſcience, 


it ſeems impoſſible ever to gain a clear 


and comprehenſive view of it. But after 


a regular inſtitution, any particular part 


| of a plan of inſtruction may be enlarged 
| at 
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ANA N 
at any time, with eaſe, and without con. 
fuſion. With how much more eaſe and 
diſtinctneſs would a perſon be able to de- 
liver himſelf upon any ſubject of policy 
or commerce, who had had every thing 
belonging to 1t explained to him in its 
proper connection, than another perſon 
of equal abilities, who ſhould only haye 
eonſidered the ſubject in a random man- 
ner, reading any treatiſe that may hap- 
pen to fall in his way, or adopting his 
maxims from the company he might ac- 
cidentally keep, and, conſequently, lia- 
ble to be impoſed upon by the intereſted 


views with which men very oiten both 


write and ſpeak. For theſe are ſubjects, 


on which almoſt every writer or ſpeaker 
is to be ſuſpected, ſo much has party and 
intereſt to do with every thing relating 
to them. 


SiNnCz, however, thefe ſubjects do en- 
ter into all ſenſible converſation, eſfe- 
cially with gentlemen engaged in civil 
life, it is a circumſtance extremely tz- 
vourable to the ſtudy of them, that con- 
verſation will come greatly in aid of the 
lectures 
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lectures the young gentlemen hear up- 
on them. It cannot fail to rouſe their 
attention, and increaſe their application 
to their ſtudies, when they hear the ſub- 
E jects of them diſcuſſed by their fathers, 
and the elder part of their friends and 
E acquaintance, for whoſe underſtanding 
E and turn of thinking they have conceiv- 
ed a great eſteem. They will liſten with 
greater attention to grave and judicious 
@ perſons, and become "much more fond of 
their company, when they are able to 
underſtand their converſation, and to 
enter occaſionally into it; when they can 
ſay, that ſuch a ſentiment or fact was ad- 


vanced in their lectures, and that one of 


their fellow- pupils, or themſelves, made 
ſuch a remark upon it. It is no wonder 
that many young gentlemen give but 
Þ little attention to their preſent ſtudies, 
when they find that the ſubjects of them 
are never diſcuſſed in any ſenſible con- 
verſation, to which they are admitted. 
Bi ſtudying theſe ſubjects only ſerve to 
give the generality of young gentlemen 
a taſte for converſing upon them, and 
| qualify them to appear to tolerable ad- 
| vantage 
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0 
vantage in ſuch converſations, the varie. 
ty of lights, in which they are viewed 
upon thoſe occaſions, cannot fail to make 
them more generally underſtood; and 
the better theſe ſubjects are underſtood 
by the bulk of the nation, the more pro- 
bable it is that the nation will be bene— 
fited by ſuch knowledge. 


Ir I were aſked what branches of 
knowledge a young gentleman ſhould, 
in my judgment, be maſter of, before he 
can ſtudy this courſe with advantage; 
would anſwer, that a knowledge of the 
learned languages is not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, but is very deſirable; eſpecially 
ſuch an inſight into Latin as may enable 

a perſon to read the eaſier claſſics, and 
ſoperfot the uſe of-a dictionary, with 
reſpe& to thoſe more difficult Engliſh 
words which are derived from the Latin, 
The ſtudent of this courſe ſhould under: 
ſtand French very well, he ſhould allo 
be a pretty good accomptant, be ac- 
quainted with the more uſeful branches 
of practical mathematics; and, if poſſi- 
ble have ſome knowledge of agen 
| and 
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| and geometry, which-ought to be indiſ- 
may in every plan of liberal educa- 
tion. 


| SOME will by ready to object to theſe 

bodies that a turn for ſpeculation unfits 
men for buſineſs. I anſwer, that nothing 
is more true, if thoſe ſpeculations be fo- 
Þ reign to their employment. It is rea- 
| Gly acknowledged, that a turn for poe- 
E try and the Belles Lettres might hurt a 
E tradeſman, that the ſtudy of natural phi- 
Joer, might interfere with the prac- 
tice of the Law, and metaphyſics and the 
Labſtract ſciences with the duty of a ſol- 
3 dier. But it can never be ſaid that a 
| counſellor can be unfitted for his prac- 
nice by a taſte for the ſtudy of the Law; 


rt of war: nor can it be ſuppoſed that 
Ja merchant would do leſs buſineſs, or to 
E worſe purpoſe, for having acquired a 
& fondneſs for ſuch writers as have beſt ex- 
Þ plained the principles of trade and com- 
merce, and for being qualified to read 
em with underſtanding and en 
Ir 


| or that a commander would be the worſe 
| | cldier for ſtudying books written on the 
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Ir muſt be allowed, that the mechg. 
nical parts of any employment will be 
beſt performed by perſons who have 10 
knowledge or idea of any thing beyond 
the mere practice. When a man's fi. 
culties are wholly employed upon one 
ſingle object, it is more probable that 
he will make himſelf completely maſter 
of it ; and, having no farther or higher 
views, he will more contentedly and 
chearfully give his whole time to his 
proper object. But no man, who can af- 
ford the expence of a liberal education, 
enters upon any buſineſs with a view to 
ſpend his whole life in the mere mecha- 
nical part of it, and in performing a taſk 
impoſed on him. A man of fpirit wil 
laudably aſpire to be a maſter in his turn; 
when he muſt be directed by his own 
lights, and when he will find himſelf 
miſerably bewildered, if he have ac- 
quired no more knowledge than was 
| ſufficient for him while he followed the 
direction of others. Beſides, in the caſe 
of merchandiſe, if one branch fail, there 
is no reſource but in more extenſive 
knowledge. A man. who has 12 

8 uſe 
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uſed to go only in one beaten track, and 
| who has had no idea given him of any 
other, for fear of his being tempted to 
leave it, will be wholly at a loſs when it 
happens that that track can be no longer 
uſed; while a perſon who has a general 
idea of the whole courſe of the country 

may be able to ſtrike out another, and 
perhaps a better road than the for- 
mer. 


I aM aware of a different kind of ob- 
| jection, from another quarter, which it 
behoves me not to over-look. The ad- 
| yocates for the old plan of education, 
and who diſlike innovations in the num- 
ber, or the diſtribution, of the ſciences 
in which lectures are given, may object 
to the admiſſion of theſe ſtudies, as in 
danger of attracting the attention of 
| thoſe ſtudents who are deſigned for the 
learned profeſſions ; and thereby inter- 
WE {ering too much with that which has 
been found, by the experience of gene- 
rations, to be the beſt for ſcholars, the 
proper ſubjects of which are ſufficient to 
fill up all their time, without theſe ſu- 
| pernumerary 
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| pernumerary articles. I anſwer, that 
the ſubjects of theſe lectures are by 0 
means neceſſary articles of a mere ſcho- 
laſtic education ; but that they are ſuch 
as ſcholars ought to have ſome acquain- 
tance with; and, that without ſome ac. 
quaintance with them, they muſt, upon 
many occaſions, appear to great diſad- 
vantage in the preſent ſtate of knoy- 


ledge. 


TIME was, when ſcholars might, with 

a good grace, difclaim all pretenſions 
to any branch of knowledge. but what 
was taught in the univerſities : perhaps, 
they would be the more revered by the 
vulgar on account of fuch ignorance, as 
an argument of their being more abſtrac- 
ted from the world. Few books were 
vritten but by critics and antiquaries, 
for the uſe of men like themſelves. The 
literati of thoſe days had comparatively 
little free intercourſe but among 
themſelves ; the learned world and the 
common world being much more 
diſtin from one another than they 
are now. Scholars by profeſſion read, 
wrote, 
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wrote, and converſed, in no language 
but the Roman. They would have 
been aſhamed to have expreſſed them- 
ſelves in bad Latin, but not in the leaſt 
| of being guilty of any impropriety in 
the uſe of their mother tongue, which 
they conſidered : as belonging only to the 


vulgar. 


Bor thoſe times of revived antiquity 
have had their uſe, and are now no 
W more. We are obliged to the learned 
labours of our forefathers for ſearching 
into all the remains of antiquity, and il- 
luſtrating valuable ancient authors; 
bur their maxims of life will not ſuit 
the world as it is at preſent. The po- 
liteneſs of the times has Brought the 
learned and the unlearned into more fa- 
miliar intercourſe than they had before. 
They find themſelves obliged to con- 
verſe upon the ſame topics. The ſub- 
Lects of modern hiſtory, policy, arts, 
nanufactures, commerce, &c. are the 
; general topics of all ſenſible converſa- 
tion. Every thing is ſaid in our own. 
gue, little is even written ina foreign 
or 
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or dead language; and every Britiſh ay- 
thor is ſtudious of writing with pro- 
priety and elegance in his native Eng- 
liſh. Criticiſm, which was formerly 
the great buſineſs of a ſcholar's life, is 
now become the amuſement of a leiſure 
hour, and this but to a few; fo that x 
hundredth part of the time which wa 
formerly given to criticiſm and antiqui- 
ty is enough, in this modernized age, to 
gain a man the character of a profound 
ſcholar. The topics of ſenſible conver- 
ſation are hkewiſe the favourite ſubjedts 
of all the capital writings of the preſent 
age, which are read with equal avidity 
by gentlemen, merchants, lawyers, phy- 
ficians, and divines. 


Now when the courſe of reading, 
thinking, and converſation, even among 
ſcholars, is become ſo very different 
from what it was, is it not reaſonable 
that the plan of ſcholaſtic education 
ſhould, in ſome meaſure, vary with it! 
The neceſſity of the thing has already, in 
many inſtances, forced a change, and 


the ſame increaſing neceſſity will either 
| force 
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force a oreater and more general change 
or we muſt not be ſurpriſed to find our 
© hools, academies, and univerſities, de- 
ſerted, as wholly unfit to qualify men to 
appear with advantage in the preſent 


age. 


Is many private ſchools and acade- 
mies, we find ſeveral things taught now, 
E which were never made the ſubjects of 
4 ſyſtematical inſtruction in former times; 
and in thoſe of our univerſities, in which 
lit is the intereſt of the tutors to make 
| their lectures of real uſe to their pupils, 
and where lectures are not mere mat- 
ters of form; the profeſſors find the ne- 
ceſſity of delivering themſelves in Eng- 
lim. And the evident propriety of the 
thing muſt neceſſarily make this prac- 
tice more general, notwithſtanding the 
moſt ſuperſtitious regard to eſtabliſh- 
3 ed cuſtoms. 


Bur let the profeſſors conduct them- 
ſelves by what maxims they pleaſe, the 
ſtudents will, of courſe, be influenced by 
the taſte of the company they keep in 
3h | the 
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the world at large, to which young gen. 
tlemen in this age have an earlier admiſ. 
ſion than they had formerly. How can it 
be expected that the preſent ſet of ſtudent; 
for divinity ſhould apply to the ſtudy gf 
the dead languages with the aſſiduity of 
their fathers and grandfathers, when 
they find ſo many of the uſes of thoſe 
languages no longer ſubſiſting? What 
can they think it will avail them to 
make the purity of the Latin ſtyle their 
principal ſtudy, for ſeveral years of the 
moſt improveable part of their life 
when they are ſenſible, that they ſhall 
have little more occaſion for it than o- 
ther gentlemen, or than perſons in com- 
mon life, when they have left the uni- 
verſity? And how can it be otherwiſe, 
but that their private reading and ſtu- 
dies ſhould ſometimes be different from 
the courſe of their public inſtructions 
when the favourite authors of the pub- 
lic, the merits of whom they hear diſcuſl- 
ed in every company, even by their tu- 
tors themſelves, write upon quite dit- 
ferent ſubje&s ? _ 
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lx ſuch a ſtate of things, the advan- 

tage of à regular ſyſtematical inſtruc- 

tion in thoſe ſubjects, which are treated 
of in books that in fact engage the at- 
tention of all the world, the learned leaſt 
of all excepted; and which enter into all 
converſations, where it is worth a man's 
while to bear a part, er to make a figure, 

rannot be doubted, And Jam of opi- 

nion, that theſe ſtudies may be conduc- 

ted in ſuch a manner, as will interfere 
F very little with a ſufficiently cloſe ap- 

E plication to others. Students in medi- 
eine and divinity may be admitted to 
W theſe” ſtudies later than thoſe for whoſe 
real uſe in life they are principally in- 
I tended; not till they be ſufficiently 
grounded in their claſſics, have ſtudied 
logic, oratory, and criticiſm, or any 
| thing elſe that may be deemed uſeful, 
previous to thoſe ſtudies which are pe- 
culiar to their reſpective profeſſions; and 
even then theſe new ſtudies may be made 
a matter of amuſement, rather than an 
| article of buſineſs. 


With reſpe& to Divines, it ought 
moreover 
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moreover. to be. conſidered, that the 
ſame revolutions in the ſtate of knoy. 
ledge, which call their attention to theſe 
new ſtudies have, in a great meaſure, 
furniſhed them with time. for their ap- 
plication to them ; by releaſing them 
from ſeveral ſubjects, the ſtudy of which 
was formerly the great buſineſs of di- 


vines, and engroſſed almoſt their whole 1 
time. And though new ſubjects have WW that 
been ſtarted within the province of di- WM of 
vinity, it does not appear to me, that min 
they require ſo much time and applic- MM itan 
tion as was uſually given to thoſe other and 
ſtudies, the uſe of which is now ſuper- min 
ſeded. I mean, principally, ſchool-di- and 
vinity, and the canon law; not to men- at le 
tion logic and metaphyſics, which were bon 
formerly a more intricate buſineſs, and : dow 
took up much more time than they do n.: 
now. ö cles 


Lr a perſon but look over the table 
of contents to the works of Thomas A. 
quinas, which were read, - ſtudied, ot 
commented upon by all divines a few 


centuries ago, and he will be convinced 
that 


that it muſt have required both more a- 
| cuteneſs to comprehend the ſubjects of 


| them in any tolerable manner, than it 
| would require to become exceedingly 
| well verſed in all the branches of know- 
edge I would now recommend, 


| Taz canon law was not leſs complex 
than both the common and ſtatute law 
| of England, and every clergyman of e- 
minence was under a neceſſity of under- 
ſtanding, not only the general principles 
and theory of that ſyſtem, but even the 
minutiæ of the practice. Good ſenſe, 
and a free acceſs to the ſcriptures, have 
Eat length (aſſiſted, perhaps, by an aver- 
don to abſtract ſpeculations) thrown 
3 down the whole fabric of ſchool-divini- 
i, and the riſe of the civil above the ec- 
Eclefiaſtical power in this realm has re- 
Fduced the theory and practice of the Eng- 
Wiſh canon law within very narrow 
Pounds. And as to the little that now 
remains in uſe, very few clergymen need 
ſtrouble themſelves about it. 


L. Ir 


them, and more time to ſtudy and digeſt 
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I is acknowledged, that the attention 
of ſtudents in theology, and other learn- 
ed profeſſions, is much engaged by ma- 
thematical and philoſophical ſtudies 
which have been much. cultivated of 
late years. TI rejoice in ſo valuable an 
acceſſion to human ſcience, and would 
be far from ſhortening the time that i 
given to them in places of liberal edu- 
cation. I rather wiſh there were more 
room ſor thoſe ſtudies in ſuch places, and 
better proviſion for teaching them. But, 
notwithſtanding this, there is room e- 
nough for a ſmall portion of time and at- 
tention to be given to the ſubjects [ 
would here recommend; and it is not 
much of either that I would plead for, in 
the caſe of gentlemen intended for the 
learned profeſſions, 


Tus method in which thoſe lectures 
may be taught to the moſt advantage 
apprehend to be the following; and ex. 
perience has in ſome meaſure formed 
my judgment in this caſe. 


LEr the lecturer have a pretty full 
| text 
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ext before him, digeſted with care, con- 


taining not only a method of diſcourſing 
upon the ſubjects, but alſo all the prin- 
cipal arguments he adduces, and all the 
leading Facts he makes ule of to ſupport 
his hypotheſes. Let this text be the 
ſubje& of a regular, but familiar diſ- 
courſe, not exceeding an hour at a time; 
with a claſs not exceeding twenty, or 
thirty. Let the lecturer give his pupils 
all encouragement to enter occaſionally 
into the converſation, by propoſing que- 
ries, or making any objections or re- 
marks that may occur to them. Let all 
the ſtudents have an opportunity of pe- 
ruling this text, if not of copying it, in 
the intervals between the lectures, and 

let near half of the time for lecturin g be 
ſpent in receiving from the ſtudents a 
minute account of the particulars of the 
preceding lecture, and in explaining any 
liffculties they might have met with 
in it; in order that no ſubject be quit- 
ted, till the tutor be morally certain 

that his pupils thoroughly underſtand it. 


Uron every ſubject of importance, 
| L 2 let 
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let the tutor make references to the thre 
principal authors who have treated of witl 
it; and if the ſubject be a controverted WR {tud 
one, let him refer to books written on 
both fides of the queſtion. Of theſe re- | 
ferences, let the tutor occaſionally re- tory 
quire an account, and ſometimes a writ- hav! 
ten abſtra&t. Laſtly, let the tutor ſelect ſelf 
a proper number of the moſt important upo 
queſtions that can ariſe from the ſubje& atte 
of the lectures, and let them be propoſed mal 
to the ſtudents as exerciſes, to be treated may 
in the form of orations, theſes, or diſſer- this 
tations, as he ſhall think fit. Moreo- 
ver, if he judge it convenient, let him 80 
appoint rewards to thoſe young gentle- men 
men who ſhall handle the ſubject in the I Poſe 
moſt judicious manner. | Th 
| | Intel 
Young gentlemen deſigned for tie pron 
learned profeſſions need not be put up- conc 
on theſe exerciſes, or reading all the au- Wi ever 
thors referred to. It may be ſufficient Wi be © 
for them to attend the lectures as they WW tuto! 
are delivered. And as I would not ad- prop 
viſe that the lectures be given wih (chi 
morter intervals between them tha tible 


three! 


Weld 
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three days, they cannot interfere much 
with their application to their proper 
| ſtudies: | 


I THINK I could aſſign very ſatisfac- 
tory reaſons for each of the directions I 
have laid down above, but I flatter my- 
| ſelf they will ſuggeſt themſelves ; if not 
upon the bare peruſal, at leaſt upon any 
attempt to reduce them to practice. I 
mall only take notice of an objection that 
may be made to one particular article in 
this method. 


Sou may object to the encourage- 
ment I would give the ſtudents to pro- 
| pole objections at the time of lecturing. 
This cuſtom, they may ſay, will tend to 
interrupt the courſe of the lecture, and 
promote a ſpirit of impertinence and 

conceit in young perſons. I anſwer, that 
every inconvenience of this kind may 
be obviated by the manner in which a 
tutor delivers himſelf in lecturing. A 
proper mixture of dignity and freedom 
(which are fo far from being incompa- 
üble, that they mutually ſet off one a- 
y L 3 ther) 
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ther) will prevent, or repreſs, all imper. 


tinent and unſeaſonable remarks, at the fi 
ſame time that 1t will encourage thoſe far 
which are modeſt and pertinent. zes 
Bur ſuppoſe a lecturer ſhould not be 7 
able immediately to give a fatisfatory 
anſwer to an objection that might be 
| ſtarted by a ſenſible ſtudent. A tutor we 
muſt be conſcious of his having made de 
very ridiculous pretenſions, and having of 
given himſelf improper airs, if it give ml, 
him any pain to tell his claſs, that he BM co 
Will reconſider a ſubject; or even to ac: of 
knowledge himſelf miſtaken. It depends anc 
wholly upona tutor's general diſpoſition, are 
and his uſual manner of addreſs, whether our 
he loſe, or gain ground in the eſteem of rea 
his pupils by ſuch a declaration. Every WW the 
tutor ought to have conſidered the ſub- ten 
jects on which he gives lectures with at- con 
tention, but no man can be expected to WF voi 
be infallible. For my own part, I would the: 
not forego the pleaſure and advantage moi 
which accrue, both to my pupils and to a {| 
myſelf, from this method, together with 8 cun 
the opportunity it gives me of improving the 


my 
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my lectures, by means of the many uſe- 


ful hints which are often ſtarted in this 


| familiar way of diſcourſing upon a ſub- 
jet, for any inconvenience I have yet 
| found toattend it, or that I can Imagine 


| "7 poſſibly attend it. 


I CANNOT help flattering myſelf, that 
| were the ſtudies I have here recommen- 
| ded generally introduced, into places 
| of liberal education, the conſequences 
might be happy and glorious for this 
country in ſome future period. Many 


| of the political evils, under which this 


| and every country in the world labour, 
| are not owing to any want of a love for 


| real conſtitution and intereits. Beſides, 
the very circumſtance of giving that at- 
| tention which 1 would recommend to its 
| conſtitution and intereits, would una- 
voidably beget a love and affection for 
them; and might, perhaps, contribute 
| more to produce, propagate, and enflame 
a ſpirit of patriotiſm than any other cir- 


| * moſt diſtant proſpect of this valua- 
= L 4 ble 
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cumſtance. And certainly, if there be 
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ble end being gained by an application 
to theſe ſtudies, it cannot fail to recom- 
mend them to every true lover of his 
country, in an age when the minds of ſo 
many are blinded, and miſled, by a ſpirit 
of faction ; and, what 1s more alarming, 
when a taſte for luxury and expence isſo 
high, that there 1s reaſon to fear it may, 
in many caſes, be ſupertor to all other 


regards; and when, in many breaſts, it 


already apparently threatens the utter 
extinction of a ſpirit of patriotiſm. 


War was it that made the Greeks, 
the Romans in early ages, and other na- 
tions of antiquity, ſuch obſtinate patri- 
ots, that they had even no idea of any 
obligation ſuperior to a regard for their 


country, but that the conſtant wars they 


were obliged to maintain with the neigh- 
bouring nations kept the idea of their 
country perpetually in view and always 
oppoſed to that of other nations? It is 
the fame circumſtance that gives our 
common ſoldiers and ſeamen more of the 
genuine ſpirit of patriotiſm than is felt 
by any other order of men in the com- 
munity, 


an 
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» 
munity, notwithſtanding they have the 
leaſt intereſt in it. Now the courſe of 
inſtruction I would introduce, would 
bring the idea of our country more ear- 
ly into the minds of Britiſh youth, and 
habituate them to a conſtant and cloſe 
attention toit. And why ſhould not the 
practice of thinking, reading, converſing, 
and writing about the intereſt of our 
country, anſwer the ſame purpoſe with 
the moderns, that figkting for it did a- 
mong the ancients ? 
AnD it is a circumſtance of particular 
conſequence, that this enthuſiaſtic love 
for our country would by this means be 
imbibed by perſons of fortune, rank, and 
influence, in whom it might be effectual 
to the moſt important purpoſes ; who 
might have it in-their power, not onlyto 
| with well to their country, but to render 
| it the greateſt real ſervices. Such men 


would not only, as is the caſe with pri- 


vate ſoldiers or ſeamen, be able to em- 
| ploy the force of a fingle arm in its de- 
fence, but might animate the hearts, 
and engage the hands of thouſands in its 

| Ls caule. 
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cauſe. Of what unſpeakable advantage 
might be one miniſter of ſtate, one mi- 
litary commander, or even a ſingle mem- 
ber of parliament, who thoroughly un- 
derſtood the intereſts of his country, and 
who poſtponed every other intereſt and 
conſideration to it | 


| Tars is not teaching politics to low 
mechanics and manufacturers, or encou- 
raging the ſtudy of it among perſons 
with whom it could be of no ſervice to 
their country, and often a real detriment 
to themſelves; though we may ſee in 
thoſe perſons, how poſlible it is for the 
public paſſions to ſwallow up all the pri- 
vate ones, when the objects of them are 
kept frequently in view, and are much 
dwelt upon in the mind. The ſame zeal 
that is the ſubject of ridicule in perſons of 
no weight or influence in the ſtate, would 
be moſt glorious and happy for their 
country in a more advantageous ſituation. 


Sou may perhaps object to theſe ſtu- 
dies, as giving too much encouragement 
to that turn for politics, which they may 

FRY think 
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think is already immoderate in the low- 
er and middle ranks of men among us. 
But muſt not political knowledge be 


communicated to thoſe to whom it might 


be of real uſe, becauſe a fondneſs for the 
ſtudy might extend beyond its proper 
bounds, and be catched by ſome perſons 
who had better remain ignorant of it? 
Beſides, it ought. to be conſidered, that 
how ridiculous ſo ever ſome may make 
themſelves by pretenſions to politics, a 
true friend of liberty will be cautious 
how he diſcourages a fondneſs for that 
kind of knowledge, which has ever been 
the favourite ſubject of writing and con- 
verſation in all free ſtates. Only tyrants, 


and the friends of arbitrary power, have 


ever taken umbrage at a turn for politi- 
cal knowledge, and political diſcourſes, 
among even the loweſt of the people. 
Men wil ſtudy, and converſe about what 
they are intereſted in, eſpecially if they 
bave any influence; and though the aſs 


in the fable was in no concern who was 


his maſter, ſince he could but carry his 


uſual load ; and though the ſubjects of 


a deſpotic monarch need not. trouble 
themſelves 
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themſelves about political diſputes and 
intrigues, which never terminate in x 
change of meaſures, but only of men; 
yet, in a free country, where even pri- 
vate perſons have uch at ftake, every 
man is nearly intereſted in the conduct 
of his ſuperiors, and cannot be an un- 
concerned ſpectator of what is tranſacted 
by them. With reſpect to influence, the 
ſentiments of the loweſt vulgar in Eng- 
land are not wholly infignificant, and I 
wiſe miniſter will ever pay ſore atten- 
tion to them. a 


Ir is our wiſdom, therefore, to pro- 
vide that all perſons who have any influ- 
ence in political meaſures be well in- 
ſtructed in the great and leading princi- 
ples of wiſe policy. This is certainly an 
object of the greateſt importance. In- 
conveniences ever attend a general ap- 
plication to any kind of knowledge, and 
no doubt will attend this. But they are 
inconveniences which a friend to liberty 
need be under no apprehenfions about. 


I war Poſſibly promiſe myſelf too 
much, 


much, from the general introduction of 
the ſtudies I have recommended in this 
Eſſay into places of liberal education; 
but a little enthuſiaſm is always excuſa- 
ble in perſons who propoſe and recom- 
mend uſeful innovations. I have endea- 

| youred to reprefent the ſtate of educa- 
tion in this view as clearly and as fully 
1 as J have been able; and deſire my pro- 

| poſals for emendations to have no more 
weight than the faireſt repreſentation 
vill give them, in the minds of the cool 
and the unbiaſſed. 
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ASYLLABUS OF A 
COURSE or LECTURE: 


STUDY OF Hs TOR Y. 


Tux GENERAL DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT, 


This courſe of lectures contains an ac. 
count of, 


I. Tux general uſes of hiſtory. 


II. Taz ſources of hiſtory, with the 
principles on which paſt events may be 
aſcertained, and a particular illuſtration 
of Newton's Chronology. 


III. WrarT is neceſſary or uſeful to 
be known previous to the ſtudy of hif- 
tory ; including a ſummary of chrono- 
logy, and rules for eſtimating the riches 
and power of ſeveral nations, from the 
ſums of money mentioned in their hiſ- 
tories, | IV. Diksc- } 
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IV. Dixzc ions for facilitating the 
| ſtudy of hiſtory; including an account 
| of ſeveral ingenious mechanical contri- 
vances for this purpoſe. = 


V. Taz order in which the moſt uſe- 
ful hiſtories may be read to the moſt ad- 
vantage; including an account of all the 
capital ancient hiſtorians, and a more 


and Engliſh records. 


VI. PRor ER objects of attention to an 
| hiſtorian ; including the general princi- 
| ples of wife policy; and the theory of e- 
very thing which has contributed to the 
| flouriſhing ſtate of nations. 


VI. Tur laſt article in this courſe is 
| 4 GENERAL VIEW OF HISTORY CIVIL AND 
| ECCLESIASTICAL, but for this, the author 
vill at preſent make uſe of ſome of the 
| compendiums of hiſtory recommended 
in the courſe of theſe lectures. 


Tux 


particular account of Engliſh hiſtorians, 
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The Contents of euch particular Lefture 


LEC. I. WIr Hiſtory is ſo general 
| ly pleaſing and intereſt- 
ing. Hiſtory ſerves to amuſe the imagi- 
nation and intereſt the paſſions, Advan- 
tage of hiſtory above fiction. It im- 
proves the underſtanding, and fits men 
for the buſineſs of life. Some advanta- 
es of hiſtory above experience. Pecu- 
harly uſeful to princes. Facts effential 
to all knowledge. Political knowledge 
_ uſeful in every ſtation of life. Hiſtory 
frees the mind from many prejudices, 
and particularly national prejudices; but 
will confirm the attachment of a Briton 
to his country. The uſe of hiſtory to the 
ladies. All improvement 1n the ſcience 
of government derived from hiſtory, 
LEC. H. Hisrory tends to ſtrength- 
- Fen the ſentiments of virtue: ſhown from 
the manner in which virtuous impreſ- 
ſions are actually made upon the mind, 
Advantage of the ſtudy of hiſtory pre- 
vious to a perſon's being introduced in- 
to the world. Why the repreſentations 
of hiſtorians are almoſt univerſally fa- 
vourable to virtue. What kinds of ſcenes 
hiſtory actually exhibits which are fi- 
vourable to virtue. A view of the ſen- 
| timents 
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timents and conduct of great men in- 
ſpires the mind with a taſte for ſolid glo- 
ry and true greatneſs. Hiſtory enables 
us to form juſt ideas both of the ſtrength 
and weakneſs of human nature. Inſtan- 
ces of both, with reflections. 
IEC. III. His roxx tends to ſtrength- 
en the ſentiments of virtue by the variety 
of views in which it exhibits. the conduct 
of Divine Providence, ſhowing impor- 
tant events brought. about by inconſi- 
derable means, or contrary to the inten- 
tion of thoſe perſons who were the prin- 
cipal agents in them. A regard to Di- 
vine Providence heightens our ſatisfac- 
tion in reading hiſtory, and tends to 
throw an agreeable light upon the moſt 
| gloomy and diſguſting parts of it. Hiſ- 
| tory, in the misfortunes and hardſhips 
to which the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon- 
ages have been reduced, gives a deep 
| conviction of the inſtability of all human 
| things, prepares our minds to ſubmit to 
| adverſity with refignation, and makes us 
| acquieſce in the more humble ſtations 
of life. Laſtly, the moſt common ob- 
ſervations on the tempers and manners of 
men, ſuch as we may collect every day 
from common life, affect us much more 
ſtrongly when we ſee them exemplified 
1 | in 
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in the hiſtory of great perſonages. Ay 
what age hiſtory ought to be read. In 
what ſenſe prover for every age. 

_ LEC. IV. Or THE SOURCES OF HIsTo0- 
RY. Importance of records. What have 
been the principal methods of tranſmit- 
ting to poſterity the knowledge of e- 
vents, with the advantages and imper- 
fections of each. Oral tradition. Depen- 
dent and independent evidence. Their 
values eſtimated algebraically. To eſ- 
timate the value of ſingle evidences. 
Hiſtorical examples. The corruption 
of tradition exemplified in ecclefiaſtica 
hiſtory, and the ancient hiſtory of Egypt. 
Difference between ancient and modern 
times with reſpe& to the caiamunica- 
tion of intelligence. 7 

LEC. V. Or hiſtorical poems. Thoſe 
of Homer and Oſſian. Public monu- 
ments with traditional explications. Hiſ- 
torical cuſtoms. Hiſtorical names of 
perſons, countries and towns, &c. Mo- 
numents with emblematical and alpha- 
betical inſcriptions. 

LEC. VI. Or coins and medals. 
Their origin and uſe in hiſtory. The 
principal information we receive from 
them. The progreſs of letters traced by 
their means. Addiſon's uſe of medals. 

Ancient 
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Ancient and modern coins compared, 
with a view both to hiſtory and taſte, Of 
the origin and uſe of heraldry. 

L EC. VII. The tranſition from pub- 
lic monuments to written hiſtories. Re- 
cords and archives of ftate. At what 
time chronology began to be attended 
to. Early methods of noting the inter- 
| vals of time. At what time the hiſtory 
of this weſtern part of the world begins 
to be credible. Ancienthiſtorians to be 
preferred, who write of the events of 
their own times. Modern hiſtory beſt 
underſtood a conſiderable time after the 
| events; © 5; | TH. 

_ © LEC. VIII. Or the indirect methods 
of collecting the knowledge of paſt e- 
vents. The uſe of books not properly 


hiſtorical. The works of / and o- 


rators, and the remains of artiſts of all 
kinds. Difficulty of a writer's conceal- 
ng his age and country from a ſagacious 
reader. The fictions of Annius of Vi- 
terbo. The hiſtorical uſe of Cicero's 
letters. Several inſtances of Newton's 
ſagacity in tracing events by means of 
connected circumſtances. Uſe of lan- 
guages to an hiſtorian, in tracing the 
number or degree of revolutions in a 
fate. How far any circumſtances in the 

language 
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language of a country may be a guide 
in the Judging of the original genius 
and manners of the people ; exemplified 
in the Hebrew and Roman tongues, A 
curious obſervation of Mr. Hume's on 
the uſe of correlative terms in languages. 
Of ſimplicity or refinement in languages, 
_ LEC. IX. Connection of hiſtory and 
law. The ſtate of paternal and filial af. 
fection among the Romans, as ſeen by 
the tenor of the civil law. Cuſtoms and 
general maxims of the ſame uſe as laws. 
Ule of laws in tracing the original ge- 
nius and manner of life of a people. 
Change in laws correſponding with a 
change of manners, exemplified in the 
feudal ſyſtem in England, Simplicity 
or intricacy of law. Hale's e 
from EI law of Canute's, £1 | 
ILEC. X. The uſe of obſervations on 
the intervals between the generations 
of men and ſucceſſions of kings, to al- 
certain the dates of paſt events. The 
antiquity of theſe methods of noting in- 
tervals of time. Fallacious method of 
computing by them. Eaſy correction of 
that fallacy : by which Newton has a- 
mended the chronology of ancient 
kingdoms and nations. The interval 
between the return of the Heraclidæ jg 
5 the 
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| the battle of Thermopylæ determined 
| by fuccefſions : the ſame interval aſcer- 
tained by generations. The time of the 
Argonautic expedition determined by 
two different courſes of generations. 
Extravagance of the Greek chronology. 
Improbable circumſtances in the com- 
| monly received chronology of Rome. 
| The time of the fiege of Troy comes to 
| be the ſame, computing by ſucceſſions 
in Italy, and by ſucceſſions and genera- 
tions in Greece. And is apreeable to 
what Appian writes from the archives of 
3 | 

LEC. XI. The time of paſt events aſ- 
certained by means of celeſtial appear- 


ances. The certainty of the method 


of computation by Eclipſes. A few an- 
cient eclipſes enumerated. The uſe of 
them exemplified in the calculation of 
two ancient eclipſes, one of the ſun and 
another of the moon. 
IEC. XII. Of the uſe which Newton 
has made of obſervations on the proceſ- 
ſion of the equinoxes in rectifying an- 
cient chronology. The time of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition determined by that 
means. The time of ſeveral ſubſequent 
events determined by the ſame means, 
in perfect conſiſtence with one another. 


A conjecture 
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A conjecture concerning the age of an 
old ſphere in the muſeum of the Farne- 
ſian T lace. The age of Heſiod deter- 
mined pretty nearly from his account of 
the heliacal riſing and ſetting of ſome 
ſtars. The uſe of the books of the Old 
Teſtament for rectifying the heathen 
chronology. The uſe it was of to Neu- 
ton in particular. 
ILEC. XIII. What! is neceflury or uſe- 
ful to be known previous to a ſtudy of 
hiſtory. Uſe of the ſciences derived 
from hiſtory to a ſtudent of hiſtory. The 
knowledge of human nature. Philoſo- 
Few knowledge in general. Geogra- 
1 y. Chronology. Diviſion of the day, 

he method of reckoning by weeks. 

LEC. XIV. Months, lunar and ſolar. 
Intercalation. - Cycles. Old and new 
ſtyle, The ſolar cyle. Cycle of indic- 
tion. Julian period, difference in be- 
ginning the year. Era's or Epacha's. 
The ra of Nabonaſſar. Of the Seleu- 
cide. Of the birth of Chriſt. Of the 
Hegira, uſed formerly in Spain. Of the 
battle of Actium. Of Diocleſian. Yel- 
dejerd. Cautions in comparing them 
with one another. 

LEC. Xv. Ofthe methods of eſtima- 


ting the riches and power of ancien 
Al 
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and remote nations. Sources of miſtake 
on this ſubje&. Change in the ſtandard 
of coin. Upon what the price of com- 


modities depends. Of the ſtate of In- 
doſtan. The proper data to aſcertain 


the proportion of money to commodi- 
| ties. Of the changes which the Greci- 
an coins underwent. Of the proportion 
| between ſilver, gold, and braſs, in ancient 
times. Of the changes in the Roman 
coins. Of the proportion of money to 
commodities in different periods of the 

Grecian and Roman hiſtory. Of thein- 
| tereſt of money in Greece and at Rome. 
| LEC. XVI. Of the Engliſh coins. 
| Saxon and Norman coins compared 
When gold and copper began to be coin- 
| ed by our kings. A table of all the 
| changes in the value of Engliſh coins. 


Proportion between gold and filver in 
different periods of our hiſtory. Pro- 


portion between coin and commodities 
in different periods of our hiſtory, A 
| table of all the changes of the French 
coin from the time of Charlemaigne. A 
general idea of che proportion it has, at 
different times, borne to commodities in 


1 France. Of the different rates of in ter- 


eſt in Europe in different periods. The 
number and riches of a people to be con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered in computing the proportional 
quantities of the money they raiſe. 

LEC. XVII. Direction for facilitat- 
ing the ſtudy of hiſtory. Uſe of com- 
pendiums. The belt epitomes of hiſto. 
ry. Mechanical methods which have 
been uſed to facilitate the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tory. Chronological tables. Character 
of different tables. Sturt's table. Ge- 
nealogical tables. | 

LEC. XVIII. Chart of hiſtory. Chart 
of biography. Grey's Memoria Tech- 
nica. The method of common place- 
bock for the purpoſe of hiſtory, _ 
ILEC. XIX. The terms of Fortifica- 
tion explained, by the help of a model of 
all its varieties cut in wood; to enable 
young gentlemen to underſtand modern 
hiſtory, and the news-papers, and to 
judge of the progrels of a ſiege. 

LEC. XX. A regular progreſs in hiſ- 
tory pleaſing. The order in which an- 
cient general hiſtories may moſt conve- 
niently be read, ſo as to make them one 
continued ſeries of hiſtory ; together with 
the character of the hiſtorians as they are 
mentioned, and an accoont of thoſe paſ- 
ſages in other authors which may ſerve 
to enlarge the hiſtory of the ſeveral pe- 


riods of which they treat. Of MOL 


* 
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LEC. XXI. Of Thucydides. Xeno- 
phon. Diodorus Siculus. Quintus Cur- 
tius. Arrian. Juſtin. Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos. | | 

LEC. XXII. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſen- 
ſis. Livy. Polybius. . Appian. 

IEC. XXIII. Salluſt. Cæſar. Hir- 
tius. Dio Caſſius. Paterculus. Sue- 
tonius. Tacitus. 15 

LEC. XXIV. Aurelius Victor. He- 
rodian. Scriptores Romani. Eutropius. 
Zozimus. Zonaras. Jornandes. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus. Procopius. Aga- 
thias. Nicetas Acominatus. Nicepho- 
rus Gregoras. Johannes Cantacuzenus, 
Uſe of books of antiquities. Writers 
who have explained coins and inſcrip— 
tions. Uſe of a knowledge of the civil 


W lv. Of modern compilations of hiſto- 


| ry. The Univerſal hiſtory. Hooke's 
Roman:Hiſtory. . ; _ +- 

LEC. XXV. Of the method of ſtudy- 
ing the Engliſh hiſtory. Original writers 
recommended. Gildas. Bede. Nen- 
nius. Hoel Dha's laws. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Caradocus. Roman wri- 
ters of Engliſh affairs. Their defects 
how ſupplied. Fulneſs of Engliſh hiſto- 
ry from the times of chriſtianity accoun- 
tedfor, Saxon Records. Saxon Chro- 
| M | $65 
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nicle. Aſſer Menevenſis. Ethelward. 
Veritegan. Sheringham. What foreign 
hiſtories are uſeful to a knowledge of 
the Engliſh affairs in early times. Of the 
Daniſh, Iſlandic, German, and Norye- 
gian antiquities. 

LEC. XXVI. The Engliſh hiſtory 
from the conqueſt. Ingulphus of Croi- 
land. Marianus Scotus. Florentiug 
Bravonius. Eadmerus. William of 
Malmeſbury. Simeon of Durham. Eal- 
red. Henry of Huntingdon. William 
of Newbury. Gervaſe of Canterbury, 


Roger de Hoveden. Ralph de Diceto, 


Matthew Paris. Chronicle of Mailros, 
Thomas Wicks. Nicholas Trivet. Ro- 
ger Ciſtrenſis, John Brompton. Wal- 
ter of Hemmingford. Ralph Higden, 
John vicar of Tinmouth. Matthew of 
Weſtminſter. Henry Knighton. Froil- 
ſart. Thomas of Walſingham. Wil- 
ham Caxton. John Rolls. 

LEC. XXVII. Robert Fabian. Po- 
lidore Virgil. Edward Hall. Holling- 


| ſhead. Stow. Speed. Baker. Cla- 


rendon, Whitlocke, and Ludlow. Bur- 
net. Rapin. Hume. Robertſon. Par- 
liamentary hiſtory. Grey's debates. Uſe 
of private letters, memorials, and other 


LEC. 
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LEC. XXVIII. Hiſtories of particu- 


Jar lives and reigns. Of William the 
Conqueror by William of Poitiers. Of 


Edward II. by Thomas de la More. Of 
Henry V. by Titus Livius. Of Edward 
IV. by Haddington. Of Edward V. by 
Sir Thomas Moore, Of Henry VII. by 
Sir Francis Bacon. Of Henry VIII. by 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edward 
VIch's own diary. Of Elizabeth by Cam- 
den. Lives written by Harris and o- 
thers. 

LEC. XXIX. Light thrown upon the 
civil hiſtory of England by the eccleſiaſ- 
tical writers. Odericus Vitalis, &c. Bur- 
net's hiſtory of the reformation. Cran- 
| mer's memorials publiſhed by Strype. 
An acquaintance with the old Engliſh 
| law-books uſeful to an Engliſh hiſtorian. 
Cuſtumier de Normandy. Glanville, 
| Bratton, Fleta. Hengham. Horn's 
| Mirroir de juſtice. Breton. Novæ nar- 
| rationes. Forteſcue de laudibus legum 
Angliæ. Statham's abridgment of re- 
ports. Littleton and Coke. Doctor 
and ſtudent, Fitzherbert de natura bre- 
vium. Year books, reports, &c. Wood's 
| Inſtitute, 
| LEC. XXX. Of the Engliſh Records. 
| Royal Proclamations. Diſpatches and 
| M 2 inſtructions 
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inſtructions for foreign miniſters. Leagues 
treaties, memorials, &c. where to he' 
found. Records of the old court of chi- 
valry. Agard's collections. Cotton 
library. Records of foreign ſtates. Ry- 
mer's fœdera. The green cloth. As 
of parliament. Raſtal's collection. 
Prynne's abridgment and diters, Jour- 
nals of both houſes. Summons of the 
nobility in Dugdale. Records in the 
courts of Weſtminſter, Diſpoſition of 
the records in the Tower. | 

LEC. XXXI. The petty bag-office. 
The maſter of the Rolls. Regiſtrum de 


Cancellaria, Lower exchequer. The 


pipe office. The ſeveral remembrancets. 
Doomſday bock. The red book of the 

exchequer. The black book. Teſta 
Nevilli. Records of the inferior courts, 
Thoſe kept by the ſecretary of the admi- 
ralty. The office of ordnance. The 
libraries and muſeums of nobleinen and 
private gentlemen. Uſe of the Biitiſſ 
muſcum. What records have heen pub— 
liſhed. Formulare Anglicanum. Pe- 
digrees of ancient families. Old ac- 
counts of expences and diſburſements in 
families. Ledger books, and other mo- 
naſtic records. Monaſticum Anglica- 


num by Dugdale. Notitia Monaſtic: 
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by. Tanner. Univerſity monuments. 
Hiſtoriola Oxonienſis. Wood's hiſtory 
and antiquities of Oxford. Black book 
of Cambridge. Lives of E-gliſh writers 
by Leland and others. Regiiters in ec 
clefiaſtical courts. 

LEC. XXXII. Hiſtorians of other na- 
tions. Where accounts of them are to 
be looked for. What ſufficient for an 


Engliſhman, Henault's hiſtory of 


France. Uſe of the Univerſal hiſtory. 
Thuznus. Guicclardin. Davila. Vol- 
taire, 

EEC. XXXIII. The moſt important 
objects of attention to a reader of hiſtory. 
Different objects of different perſons. 


An acquaintance with the hiſtory of our 


own country uſeful to perſons in all ranks 
of life. P-culiar uſe of Biography. Bio- 
graphia Britannica, and other biographi- 
cal writings. We ought particularly to 
attend to the connection of cauſe and ef - 

ſet in all the changes of human affairs. 


What prejudices to be more particularly 


guarded againſt, Aſcribing too much, 
or too little to general, or particular 
cauſes ; too many, or too few cauſes. In- 
conveniences of both. 


LEC. XXXIV. General obſervations | 


on political meaſures, When perſonal 
M 3 conſide- 
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conſiderations may be ſuppoſed to influ. 
ence public meaſures, and when not, 
Difference between the true, and the de. 
clared motives to tranſactions, wars, &c, 
All juſt reatoning on the connection of 
cauſe and effect capable of being reduc- 
ed to practice. Periods of hiſtory more 
particularly worthy of attention. The 
connection of ſacred and prophane hif- 
tory. The ſucceſſion of the four monar- 
chies. Hiſtory of the Grecian common- 
wealths, why intereſting, and what to be 
learned from it. 5 

LEC. XXXV. The riſe and declenſion 


of the Roman empire. What inſtruction 


it affords. The ſettlement of the nor- 


thern nations in the diſmembered pro- 


vinces of the Roman empire, with their 
original laws and cuſtoms as the foun- 
dation of the preſent European govern- 
ments. What circumſtances contribu- 
ted to render the hiſtory of Europe from 
the cloſe of the 15th century vaſtly more 
intereſting, and more deſerving of atten- 
tion, than before. The time when the 
hiſtory of Spain begins to be intereſting 
to the reſt of Europe. The ſame with 
reſpect to France. The northern crowns. 
Ruſſia. Prufſia, Into what parts the 
whole period, from the cloſe of the 15th 

century 
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century to the preſent times may be di- 
vided. What are the moſt ſtriking ob- 
jects of attention in other parts of the 
world, in the interval between tne ir- 
ruption of the northern barbarians and 
the cloſe of the 15th century. The hiſ- 
tory of Aſia ; and of Germany. 

LEC. XXXVI. The moſt remarkable 
periods in the Engliſh hiſtory. When 
the hiſtory of Scotland begins to be inte- 
reſting. The moſt intereſting periods 
in the hiſtory of literature and the arts, 
from the earlieſt antiquity to the preſent. 
time. : 

LEC. XXXVII. The moſt important 
periods in the hiſtory of commerce poin- 
ted out. Every thing worthy of atten- 
tion in hiſtory which contributes to make 
a nation happy, populous, or ſecure. 
Government an eſſential article. Na- 
ture and objects of civil government, 
ſimple or complex. Various forms of it. 

LEC. XXX VIII. Reaſons forthe pre- 
valence of deſpotiſm in early times. Ad- 
vantages of monarchy. Diſadvantages 
of it. What circumſtances make the ſi- 
tuation of a people moſt happy in deſpo- 

tic ſtates. What circumſtances always 
more or leſs controll deſpotiſm. Attach- 
ment of ſome nations to deſpotiſm. 


„ LEC. 
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LEC. XXXIX. Advantages of demo- 
cracy. Connection of liberty and ſci- 
ence. Situation of republics with re. 
ſpect to defence. Severity of manners 
in republics. Severe puniſhments dan- 
gerous. The true ſupports of republi- 
can government. Danger of luxury, 
Equality of fortunes. Exorbit-nt pow- 
er in magiſtrates dangerous. Number 
of voters. | 

LEC. XL. Ariſtocracy how different 
from deſpotiſin. What depends upon 
the number of its members. Libels pe- 
culiarly obnoxious in this government. 
In what reſpects the preſent European 
monarchies differ from the ancient mo- 
narchies. Their riſe. Peculiar advan- 
tage of them. Nobility. Theſe go- 
vernments promiſe to be laſting. Dit- 
ferent ſituation of the female ſex in theſe 


governments and thoſe which are def- 


potic. The nature of the Roman go- 
vernment. The happineſs of having 
the order of ſucceſſion in monarchies 
fixed. Wnat form of government is 
moſt proper for extenſive empire. How 
the extremes of liberty and deſpotiſm 
approach. Of the diſtribution of diffe- 
rent powers in a ſtate. What preſerved 
the Roman republic ſo long. 

| LEC. 
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LEC. XLI. How much government 


under any of theſe forms is preferable to 
2 ftate of barbariſm. Refinement in 
men's 1deas keeping pace with improve- 
ments in government. The European 


governments, (and particularly the Eng- | 


Iſh) traced from their firſt riſe in the 
woods of Germany to their preſent form. 
The conſtitution of the ancient German 
ſtates. State of their armies, Diviſion 
of the conquered Jands. Upon what 
terms held. How feuds became here- 
ditary. How the Clergy became an eſ- 
ſential part of the ſtate, Upon what 
terms the great Lords diſpoſed of their 
lands. Taxes of the feudal times. Pow- 
er of a Lord over his vaſſals. Why al- 
todial eſtates became converted into feu- 
dal. When this took place in England. 


The method of adminiſtering juſtice. 


Where the ſupreme power was lodged. 

LEC. XLII. In what circumſtances 
the feudal ſyſtem acquired ſtrengtb. 
The violence and inſecurity of thoſe 
times. Inconſiſtent with commerce. 
Ballance of power of thoſe times. Wa- 
ger of battle. Private confederacies. 


Knighterrantry. Cauſes of the decline 


of the feudal ſyſtem. Expenſive wars. 
Progreſs in the arts. Improvements in 
the art of war. M 5 LEC. 
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LEC. XLIII. Riſe of Corporations, 
Greater and lefler Barons. State of land 
property and the alienation of it. When, 
and by what means, the great blow was 
given to the feudal ſyſtem by the dimi- 
nution of the power of the greater barons 
in different parts of Europe. The rite 
of the Engliſh Commons. The declen- 
ſion of the ſyſtem not equal in all parts 
of Furope. Not the ſame 1n Scotland 
as in England. The reaſons of it. The 
remains of it at preſent in different parts 
of Europe, and with us. General obſer- 
vations on the progreſs and termination 
of the feudal ſyſtem. 

LEC. X LIV. The expences of govern- 
ment. How moderate taxes operate, 
Exorbitant taxes. Taxes upon poſſei- 
ſions or conſumptions. Their different 
advantages and diſadvantages. A poll- 
tax, in What circumſtances molt tolera- 
ble. By whom a tax upon conſumpti- 
ons ſhouid be paid. Taxes upon exports, 

Farmers of taxes. National debts. 

LEC. XLV. Of laws. Simple or com- 
plex ſyſtems of law. Lenity or leverity 
. of laws. Sanctions of laws. Connection 
af laws. Who ſhould be profecutors. 
Who judges. Object of laws. Inquiſi- 
tion. Certainty of laws. Maxims and 

forms 
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forms of law. Laws defeating their own 
end. 

LEC. XLVI. The theory of the pro- 
oreſs of law, exemplified in the _— 
of the criminal law. And in the pro 
greſs of men's ideas and of laws con- 
cerning property. Hiſtory of laws. 
Profeſſion of law. Force of Cuſtom. 

LEC. XLVII. The influence of reli- 
gion on civil ſociety, In what circum- 
ſtances 1t has the greateſt force. The 
uſe of it in ſtates. Advantages reſult- 
ing from chriſtianity in Furope. Abuſes 
of religion. Toleration and perſecution. 
In what circumitances moſt violent. 
The connection of modes of religion 
with forms of government. The en- 
croachment of the eccleſiaſtical upon the 
civil power. How prevented. What 
makes men more attached to one reli 
gion than to another. 

LEC. XLVIII. The influence of Phi- 
loſophy on civil affairs. The influence 
of the different ſects of the Greek philo- 
ſophy upon ſtateſmen and their meaſures 
in ancient hiſtory. Neceſſity of an at- 
| tention to agriculture, How beſt en- 
| couraged. Bounties. Public grand- 
{ ries. Mutual influence of agriculture 
and commerce. Circumſtances attend- 


ing 
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ing the imperfection of agriculture. Im- 
perfect ſtate of it in England a few cen. 
turies ago. 

LEC. XLIX. In what manner arts 
and manufactures increaſe the power of 
a ſtate. Importance of encouraging 
labour. Vaſt advantage of manufactures, 
particularly to England. The Society 
for the encouragement of arts, manufac. 
tures and commerce. The connection 
between Science and the Arts. On what 
circumſtances ataſte for ſcience depends, 
The conſequences of interruption in 
ſcience. The uſeful decline of the arts 
after they have been brought pretty near 
perfection. Why ſcience is not ſo apt 
to decline. | 

LEC. L. The advantage of Commerce 
to a ſtate, Its effects upon the minds 
of men. Active and paſſive commerce. 
What is the moft advantageous kind of 
commerce. Of fiſheries. The importa- 
tion of unwrought materials. The gain 
of the merchants and that of the country 
compared. Balance of trade. Influence 
of commerce on the value of land. And 


vice verſa, Interfering of the legiſlature 


in commerce. The navigation act. Re- 
flectiors upon commerce. Companies. 
Alienation of land. Loſs of commerce by 
j erſecution. LEC. 
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LEC. LL Uſe of colonies to a com- 


mercial tate. Difference between anci- 
ent and modern colonies. Importance 
of our American colonies. The ſubſer- 
viency of a colony to the mother coun- 
E try. The ſituation of Ireland. Unrea- 
ſonable jealouſy of it. The Iſle of Man. 
Uniformity of weights and meaſures. 
Maxims with reſpect to money. Of the 
nature of exchange. In what caſes a 
great quantity of money is uſeful or 
hurtful to a ſtate, and how the increaſe 


of it operates to produce an improved 


ſtate of ſociety. 

LEC. LI. Of the intereſt of money : 
How its rife or fall 1s influenced by the 
ſtate of commerce. Of paper-money. 
Paper-credit. State ofthe North Ame- 
rican colonies in this reſpect. The fluc- 
tuating nature of commerce exemplified 
as a motive to attend to and improve 


our commerce. Benefits which have 


| ariſen from unſucceſsfu] attempts to ex- 
tend commerce. 

& LEC. LIII. The conſequences of a 
E flouriſhing ſtate of ſociety deduced. 
Phat kinds of luxury are hurtful. How 
far the country in which luxury prevails 
| 1s hereby rendered incapable of ſelf-de- 
q fence or the contrary, The temper of 
; mind 
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mind in luxuri ous and barbarous ages 
compared. The miſchiefs of idlenek, 
The ſtate of Virtue in the earlier and 
later periods of moſt hiſtories. Effects 
of large capital cities. The dreadful 
conſequence of a total depravity of man- 
ners. Gaming. Education. 

LEC. LIV. The importance of an in- 
tention to leſſer things than thoſe diſ- 
courſed of above. Influence of politeneſs 
in a ſtate. Manners of the ancients, 
What form of Government is moſt ſa— 
vourable to politeneſs, ſtate of diverſions 
among the Greeks and Romans. jThe 
influence of the practice of domeſtic ſla- 
very on the minds of the ancients. Man- 
ners of the Feudal times. The rife and 
progreſs of politeneſs in Furope. The 
conſequence of a free intercourſe be- 
tween the ſexes. The reaſon of the high 
diſtinction with which the female lex is 
treated in Europe. How far the laws 
which regulate the treatment of women 
depend upon the climate of countries, 
Treatment of women in the Faſt, among 
the Greeks, Romans, and barbarous na- 
tions. 

LEC. LV. Of the food, the dreſs, and 
the habitations of the human ſpecies, 
The importance of attending to the! 


12 
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? gradual improvement. The great ſupe- 
nority of the moderns to the ancients in 
a variety of reſpects mentioned. 


Or the populouſneſs of nations. The 


influence of good laws and government. 
E Eaſy naturalization, What uſe of land 
E will enable the people to ſubſiſt in the 
greateſt numbers upon it. Circumſtan- 
ces by which to judge of the populouſ- 


E neſs of ancient nations. How trade and 


commerce make à nation populous. E- 
qual diviſion of lands. When machines 
to facilitate labour are uſeful, and when 
@ hurtful. | 


LEC. LVI. Grazing formerly de- 


ſtructiye to populouſneſs in England. 


Incloſures when hurtful, and when uſe- 
| ful. Neceſſity of induſtry. Of frugali- 


ty. A taſte for expenſive living how 
© hurtful to Rome in the Auguſtan age, 
and to us at preſent. Reaſon of the po- 
pulouſneſs of China. Matrimony. Po- 
ygamy. The conſequence of a ſudden 


| diminution of the numbers of a people. 


Of monaſteries and nunneries. Influence 


| of religion on the populouſneſs of a 
| country. The populouſneſs of ancient 
and modern nations compared. Methods 


. 
JW 

* 
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of eaſily computing the numbers of peo- 


plein a country, 
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of an iſland. Importance of weapons. 


their pay in ancient and modern times 
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LEC. LVII What makes a nation fe. | 


cure. Natural ramparts... Advantage 


The alteration which the invention of 
gunpowder has made in the art of war, 
Reaſon why the firſt effects of it were not 
more ſenſible in Europe. Differencein 
the . methods of fortification, and fight- 
ing at ſea, of the ancients and modernz, 
Theimportance of diſcipline. Inconve- 
nience of the feudal militia. What 
makes modern wars ſo extremely expen- 
five. The riſe of ſtanding armies in 
Europe. Why a nation 1s formidable 
after a civil war. The great military 
power of, ancient nations accounted for, 
In what ſenſe populouſneſs contributes 
to make a nation ſtrong and ſecure, 

LEC. LVII. Of confederacies. The 
balance of power in ancient and modern 
times. The conduct of different nations 
in extending and ſecuring their con- 
queſts. The Roman policy in war par- 
ticularly noticed. The neceility ot per- 
ſonal courage. Influence of liberty. The 
reaſon of ſome inſtances of deſperate va- 
lour in ancient times. The difference 
between the proportion of officers and 


explained. The danger of employing 
mercenaries, Of buying of wars, LEC. 
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LEC. LIX. A capacity of bearing the 


fatigues of war: more requiſite in the 
| ancient manner of fighting. The ad- 
vontage of poor nations over the rich, 
Why invaders have generally more cou- 
| race than the invaded. The influence 
| of opinion upon courage. The influence 
| of religious ſentiments. Effects of vio- 
| lent perſonal hatred, Civil wars pecu- 
E liarly bloody. Cauſes of factions, dura- 
tion of them, eaſily propagated in free 
governments. Dreadful effects of fac- 


| ferent durations of empires. 

| LEC. LX. The hiſtorian directed to 
attend to whatever contributes to the 
improvement of uſeful ſcience, Changes 
in the face of the earth. The Abbe de 
W Þos's obſervation on the air of Italy. 
Changes with reſpect to the fertility of 
| ſeveral countries, to what they are ow- 
ing. Rivers which have changed their 
| courſe, Whatever tends to make us 
better acquainted with human nature to 
be particularly attended to. In what re- 
ſpect hiſtory may afiſt us to correct the 
| errors of a theory dizwn from expe- 
nence. Of national characters, whether 
depending upon climate, or other cauſes, 
g Varieties 


tion. The unfortunate ſituation of the 
| Greek empire. Obſervations on the dif- 
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> 
Varieties among mankind, in their mo- tend 
ral ſentiments, in the make of the hu. tion 
man body, the different diſeaſes to which ces a 
men have been ſubject. The different tion 
vices which have prevailed in differen Wl nate 
ages. An attention to language recom- been 
ded. . : | prop 
LkEC. LXI. An attention to Divine mag 
Providence in the conduct of human af. ¶ þ,ttj 
fairs recommended. The uſe of theſe exten 
obſervations in demonſtrating the divine kind 
attributes. Compariſon of this proof WM Man! 
with that from the works of nature. Theſe WM ati, 
reſearches cleared from the charge of have 
preſumption. Great caution recom- ner] 
mended. Methods and maxims of pro- yr i 
cceding in theſe inquiries. Evidence of WM libert 
the ſtate of the world having been in- prom 
proved, and marks of its being in a pro- 11 
reſs towards farther improvement: con. WF queſt. 
Fdered here only with reſpect to perſonal Wi they : 
ſecurity and perſonal liberty. The ſtate BW cruiny 
of perſonal ſecurity in Greece, Rome, BS aver; 
and the feudal times of Europe, com- conqu 
ared with the ſtate of things at preſent, Wi er by 
Number of ſlaves in ancient times, and in ſey 
during the prevalence of the feudal y- doing 
tem. their 
LEC. LXII. The gradual advance: the fe 
ment of religious knowledge to be at- Bi pery. 


tended 
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| tended to, particularly in the propaga- 
tion of chriſtianity, and the circumſtan- 
ces attending the Reformation. Objec- 
tion to the goodneſs of God from the 
| ſtate of war mankind have generally 
been in. War has always borne a leſs 
proportion to peace than we are apt to 
imagine. Reflections upon the ſlain in 


extend. The benefit accruing to man- 
kind from their diſpoſition to hoſtility. 
Mankind would have been in a worſe ſi- 
tuation without it, and the wars which 
have ſprung from it, argued from gene- 
neral principles. The particular uſe of 
war ſhown in ſeveral caſes. Religion, 
liberty, and the ſciences have often been 
promoted by war. 

LEC. LXIII. Beneficial effects of con- 
queſts: made with the moſt eaſe where 
they are the moſt wanted. Benefits ac- 
cruing to barbarous nations from con- 


conquered by them. The world a gain- 
er by the Roman conqueſts, exemplified 
in ſeveral countries. Examples of men 
doing more good by their deaths than by 
their lives. Advantages reſulting from 
| the feudal wars, from the abuſes of po- 
| pery, Moral maxims of conduct de- 


duced 


battle. How far the calamities of war 


| quering civilized ones, or from being 
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duced from our obſeryations of the Di. 
vine Being producing good by meuns of 
evil. 


FTocrnen with the ſtudy of tuſtory, 
Ewouls adviſe, that more attention be 
given to GEOGRAPHY than, I believe, i 
Sererally given to it; particularly to that 
branch of it which may with propriety 
be called COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, ex- 
hibiting the ſtate of the world with re- 
ſpect to commerce, pointing out the 
moſt advantageous ſituations for carry- 
ing it on; and more eſpecially, noting 


thoſe articles in the natural hiſtory of 


countries which are, or may be, the pro- 
per ſubjects of commerce. 


Tris branch of knowledge is, indeed, 
as yet very much confined. We ae 
probably ſtrangers to ſome of the mol 
uſeful productions of the earth on which 
we live: but a general attention once ex- 
cited to the ſubject, by teaching it to 
youth in all places of liberal education, 
would be the beſt proviſion for extend- 


ing it. Then gentlemen, in their vc) 
ages 
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| this uſeful branch of ſcience. 
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| ages and travels, would have their atten- 
tion more ſtrongly engaged to every 
thing that appeared new or curious. 
Alſo merchants, and captains of ſhips, 
| would not neglect to bring home ſpect - 
| mens of a variety of articles, beſides thoſe 
| which were the principal object of their 
voyage. 264 


A KNOWLEDGE of CHEMISTRY is ab- 
| folutely neceſſary to the extenſion of 
And it is 
a pleaſing proſpect to thoſe who wiſh 


Vell to the flouriſhing ſtate of commerce, 


| that chemiſtry has, of late years, been 
more generally attended to than ever, 
and that it is daily introduced into more 
places of liberal education. What lo- 
ers men may be for want of Commercial 
| Geography, and of Chemiſtry, as a foun- 
dation for it, may be conceived from a 
variety of caſes. Without ſome know - 
| ledge of this kind, a man might for in- 
| ſtance be digging for the ore of a baſe 
metal, and gverlock another of much 
more value, which might lie in his way. 
So great an advantage might he miſs for 
| Want 
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want of knowing ſuch ores. And it i 
more than probable, that the countries 
to which we trade for articles of ſmall 
account are capable of furniſhing us 
with commodities of much greater yz. 
lue, and will be found to do it, as ſoon 
as our attention is ſufficiently awake to 
diſcover them, 


( 263 ) 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 


| COURSE os LECTURES 
E HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
GENTLEMEN, 


FTER having recommended toyou | 
the ſtudy of GENERAL HISTORY, 
| Ky given you the beſt aſſiſtance I was 
ble for that purpoſe, I would now re- 

| commend to your particular attention 

| THE HISTORY OF YOUR NATIVE COUNTRY. 

| In the ſubject of the former courſe of 

lectures you were intereſted: as men, in 

| the preſent courſe, as Britons, and Eng- 

| linen. A knowledge of general hiſ- 


tory 
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tory will enable you to account for the 
preſent appearances in the world in pe. 
neral, but you muſt look into the annal; 
of your owa country to account for what 
you ſee at home; and without this hi. 
torical Knowledge, every news- paper of 
daily occurrences will, in fact, be unin- 
telligible to you. 


An ordinary reader, indeed, is com- 
pletely ſatisfied when he ſees in the ps. 
pers, a detail of foreign events and do. 
meſtic occurrences ; what battles hae 
been fought, or what alliances have been 
formed; who is in, and who is out i 
the pnblic offices of ſtate, &c. In gene- 
ral, the bulk of mankind are content 
with ſeeing how things are, without look 
ing far into the cauſes or conſequence 


of things. 


Bur a putloſopher is not farisie 
without endeavouring to ice 1 uings, 8 
much as poſſible, in all their connec: 
tions and relations. He wiſhes to ſet 


how the preſent ſtate of things aroſe o 


of the preceding, till he has traced tit 
con 
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| conſtitution, privileges, powers, and all 
the advantages of his country to the 
earlieſt accounts of them: and then, by 
comparing things of a ſimilar nature, he 
may hope to be able to form a judg- 
ment of the probable conſequences of 
| things. 


| Bxs$1DEs, it is only a knowledge how 
| things were actually brought to the 
| ſtate in which they now are, that can en- 
able us to judge how they may be im- 
proved. Thus our knowledge of the 
| wrong ſteps which have been taken in 
conducting our commerce, agriculture, 
&c. may teach us how to avoid them; 
and when we ſee the beſt ſchemes laid 
fairly open to examination, we may ſee 
how they might have been amended. 
And he is certainly a bad citizen, who 
| hath leiſure to make himſelf maſter of 
| the hiſtory of his country, whence ſuch 
lights may be received, and yet neglects 
ſo uſeful a branch of knowledge. 
h f 
| For the political knowledge of no 
| perſon, in a country, the conſtitution of 
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whoſe government is ſo free as that of 
ours, needs to be merely ſpeculative, 
Every man who has connections has in- 
fluence, by means of which he may, in 
proportion to the importance of his cha- 
racter (to which knowledge gives great 
weight) bring his theories, more or leſs, 
into practice. Nor 1s there the leaſt oc- 
caſion for any man to go, like a knight- 
errant, out of his own province, or quit 
his proper ſphere of life to do this. Be— 
ſides, I am not now addrefling myſelf to 
low mechanics, who have no time to at- 
tend to ſpeculations of this nature, and 
who had, perhaps, better remain igno— 


rant of them; but to young gentlemen, 


who now have leiſure for ſtudying the 
hiſtory and intereſts of their country, 
and who will not want opportunity to 
recommend ſchemes of public utility, 
or influence to aſſiſt in carrying them 
into execution. 


OePoRTuNiITIEs of converſation, at 
leaſt, every gentleman of a liberal edu- 
cation, or genteel fortune, has, with men 


who re. at or near the helm of affairs; 
and 
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and theſe are what no perſon, who has 
the intereſt of his country at heart, will 
neglect to improve for its advantage. 


Bur a knowledge of the hiſtory of our 
country is, certainly, of more immediate 
uſe to thoſe perſons who may be called 
to bear an active part in its civil or mi- 
litary tranſactions; to thoſe who ſtand 
fair for being called to aſſiſt or preſide in 
its councils, direct its force, or to perform 
any thing which will probably enter in- 
to the hiſtory of their country. As eve- 
ry man's particular conduct in thoſe de- 
partments 1s only a part, and a continua- 
tion of a ſeries of counſels, and of a train 
of exploits, which began before he was 
born, all the parts of which are ſtrictly 
| connected, in an infinite variety of ways; 
| it is evident, that no ſucceeding part, 
| ſuch as every perſon muſt now act, can 
| be well conducted without a regard to 
| the preceding parts. 


How ill qualified, for inſtance, would 
any military commander be to conduct 
a future war againſt France, who was 
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wholly unacquainted with the con- 
duct of the laſt war; when every new ex- 
pedition and ſtratagem would, neceſſa- 
rily, have ſome kind of reference to, or 
be guided by, a view to a former expe- 
dition or ſtratagem. But the laſt war 
could not be underſtood without ſome 
knowledge of thoſe preceding it. In 
this manner we mi ;ht argue the neceſſi- 
ty of, at leaſt, a general knowledge of 
the whole of the Engliſh hiſtory to eve- 
ry Engliſh commander. 


Bur the knowledge of hiſtory is ſtill 
more evidently neceſſary to a miniſter of 
ſtate. For every treaty which 1s made 


with any foreign power, and every mea- 


ſure which is taken with reſpect to it, 
mult neceſſarily be adapted to the pre- 
ceding tranſactions of every kind with 
the ſame nations. Perhaps a ſtill more 
intimate acquaintance with the hiſtory of 
our countty may be neceſſary to every 
perſon who is concerned in enacting or 
adminiſtering our laws. 


Even the condut of a Divine, whe- 
ther 
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ther of the eſtabliſhment or a non-con- 
formiſt, muſt, in many particulars, be 
directed by a knowledge of the hiſtory 
of his country, both eccleſiaſtical and ci- 
vil, And the like 1s neceſſary or uſeful 
to every inhabitant of the country, Be- 
ſides, what more inviting ſubject of 
contemplation can a recluſe perſon make 
choice of, than to trace the revolutions 
in church and ſtate which his own coun- 
try has undergone, to enter into the 
cauſes of them, and ſee the manner of 
their operation. 


Ir is with the paſt and the preſent ſtate 


of your own country, Gentlemen, that I 


fhall, in the courſe of lectures we are now 
entering upon, endeavour to bring you 
acquainted. I have ſhown you already, 
in a former courſe, what are the authen- 


tic ſources from which the hiſtory of our 


country is derived, in a ſuccinct account 
of the moſt important of our ancient 
hiſtories, law-books, and records of all 
kinds: I ſhall now endeavour to give 
you an example of the uſe you may 
make of your collections from theſe ma- 
| N 3 terials, 
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terials, by exhibiting under each reigt, 
or at ſome convenient periods, the ſuc. 
ceſſive ſtate of every thing which has al- 
ready been pointed out to you as a pro- 
per object of attention in your reading 
of hiſtory ; ſo that you may diſtinctly ſee 
every important change they have un- 
dergone, from the earlieſt accounts of 
things to the preſent time. 


AnDp great pleaſure I cannot help 
promiſing myſelf, and you, Gentleinen, 
in tracing the ſecurity, the commerce, 
the power, and all the great advantages 
of our country, from their firſt rude be- 
ginnings, and through all the violences 
of the fcudal times, to the prelent age, 


Nor to forget however that we are 
Citizens of the world at large, I ſhall, at 
proper periods, note all the great revo: 
lutions which have taken place in it, 
and be more particular in the notice | 
ſhall take of foreign events, in propor- 
tion as (upon the extenſion of European 
politics in later ages) our affairs have 
become more connected with them: 

chough 
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though I propoſe to touch upon all poli- 
tical events but lightly, referring you, 
ſor that article of information, to the hiſ- 
tories which are already publiſhed, and 
be more particular than any other hiſto- 
rians have been upon every other great 
object of attention. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


HE method in which I have 
thought proper to explain the 
Hiſtory of England is, to divide the 
whole into ſeparateperiods, and to digeſt 
all the materials relating to each under 
certain important heads, pretty much 
in the manner of Gordon's geographical 
grammar. A regular ſyllabus need not 
be given of the whole of this courſe, 
becauſe it is not one ſubject, but a ſeries 
of ſubjects, each of which is treated in a 
ſimilar manner; ſo that the plan of one 
period is the ſame with the plan of any 
other. 


T reaſon which determined me to 


make choice of this method was its dil- 
tinctneſs; 
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tinctneſs; and the eaſe with which it 
may be conſulted. If any perſon want 
to ſee the ſtate of arts, agriculture, com- 
merce, &c. for any particular reign, in 
the general hiſtory of England, a great 
deal of time is often loſt in looking for 
it, or even before one can find whether 
the author has attended to it or not: 
whereas, in this method, as every thing 
is claſſed under its proper head, it is 
ſeen, in a moment, what was the ſtate 
of any article we are inquiring about in 
any particular reign, And it is likewiſe 
perfectly eaſy to trace the progreſs of it, 


from the earlieſt to the lateſt times, with- 
out the leaſt confuſion or interruption, 


as the account of every article is kept as 
unmixed as poſſible with any thing fo- 
Teign to it. Thus, it will be equally ea- 
ly for a ſtudent, who has this work be- 
fore him, to get a clear idea of the ſtate 
of every thing worth attending to in any 
reign, in its actual connections with e- 
very other object of attention; or with- 
out taking it in the whole at once, he 
may trace the hiſtory of any partieular 
article, as of our conſtitution, arts, laws, 
N 5 language, 
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language, commerce, &c. 11 in its ſeparate 
N 


Bxs1prs, an hiſtorian who collects ma- 
terials for hiſtory is leſs likely to omit 


any thing of 1 importance, when he has all 


his heads of inquiry before him, digeſt- 
ed ina regular manner ; and for want of 
this method, expreſs or concealed, man 

1mportant articles are wholly omitted in 


our largeſt hiſtories, 


ANOTHER important uſe of a hiſtory 


of England digeſted in this method, to 


ſtudents, will be its ſerving as a common 
place- book of Engliſh hiſtory, with the 
principal heads, and the chief materials 
under each head digeſted before hand, 
as a foundation for cheir own collections, 
whenever they may have opportunity 


and leiſure to make any. 


Tufs is, likewiſe, the beſt method for 

a ſupplement to all our general hiſtories, 
For tuis purpole, I have made the detail 
of political events Ne. ſhort; general- 
ly an abridgment of Rapin; but the ac- 
Tout 
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count of every thing relating to the in- 
ternal ſtate of the nation, I have been a- 
ble to make much fuller than it is given 
in any other hiſtory. 


As ſome periods, or reigns, are much 
ſhorter than others, it cannot be expec- 
ted that all the heads I have made ule 
of ſhould occur in every one of them. 
In a ſhorter period a more general head 


is choſen ; whereas in larger periods, par- 


ticularly when any article underwent a 
remarkable, revolution, it will be found 
branched out into its proper ſubdiviſions. 

In ſome reigns many of the articles may 
not occur at all; but then the ſtate of 
thoſe articles for that time may be found 
in the reigns before or after it, where 
they next occur, For many of the heads 
do not only contain an account of the 
fate of an article for that particular time, 
but give a general idea how it ſtood in 


former times, and how long it continued 


in the ſame ſtate, with a ſhort view of its 
ſubſequent changes; before thoſe chan- 
ges be related in their proper place, 
with all their cauſes, circumſtances, and 
conſequences, TIE 
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TRE heads which moſt uſually occur 


in every period, or reign of importance, 
are the following. 


Events. 
RzL1cion and CHURCH H1SToRy, 
GOVERNMENT. 
—— - CIVIL, 
— :==== — MILITARY. 
| - OrxiceRs in the Government, 
| PEERAGE. 
| PARLIAMENT, 
f ConsTITUTION, or the balance of power 
in the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. 
Laws, including the general ſtate of law, 
ſhewing our gradual removal from 
a ſtate of barbariſm. 
AÞMINISTRATION OF Law, compriling 
the hiſtory of the courts of Law. 
FeupaL SYSTEM. 
"TENURES. 
Wo MILITARY. 
=======--- SOCCAGE., 
FRuiTs or TENURES, 
|  DescenT or LANDS. 
If ALIENATION of land property. 
| ——— ------- involuntary, with the hit- 
tory of perſonal execution. Auit- 


— — as Ee th 
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* 


ALIENATION voluntary. 
------------- teſtamentary, 
ENTAILS. 
ForRMs oF CONVEYANCE, 
CoRPORATIONS. 

CRIMINAL Law. 

TRIALS. 

PusLic GRIEVANCES. h 
SECURITY. 1 
AGRICULTURE. | 
Minzs. | 
CoMMOoDITIES, i: 
ARTS. „ 
MANUFACTURES, 5 
IxLAND TRADE. | 0 
FoREION COMMERCE. 
SHIPPING. 

RIchES, Luxury, &c. 
PuBEIc Works. 
LonDON. 

NuMBER Or INHABITANTS, 
Foop. 

DRxss. 


CONVENIENCES, 
DO IR EACABETINES in houſes. 
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LANGUAGE. 
LETTERS. 
LEARNING. 
EDpucaTION. 
ManNERs. 


SENTIMENTS. 
War. 


CUSTOMS. | | 

T1TLES, EMBLEMS OF ROVARTy, COURT 

| OFFICERS, QC. 

DivERSIONS. 

CoIN, AND THE COMPUTATION OF MONEY, 

PRICE of PROVISIONS. 

REVENUE. 

Taxks, FunDs, &c. 

MisCELLANEOUS EVENTS. 

GREAT MEN WHO FLOURISHED IN THE 
PERIOD. 

FoREIGN EVENTS. 


Bzs1DEs theſe titles, which occur in 
almoſt every reign, there are others 
which are convenient only in articular 
periods. And, to prevent confulion, e- 


very occaſional article is claſſed under 
Its 
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its proper head, though it occur ever ſo 
ſeldom, or but once in the whole hiſto- 
ry. The occaſional heads are ſuch as 
theſe, Name. OrIcin. DisTRIBUTION 
or LANDS. SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN, 
PrksoNs. IRELAND, SCOTLAND, &c. &c. 


Ar the end of every diſtinct period, 
it is uſeful to exhibit to the ſtudents of 
Engliſh hiſtory a view of the ſtate of 
empires from that period, in the HART 
or HISTORY ; and in the CHART OF Bio- 
GRAPHY, the ſtate of important lives for 
the ſame. But to exhibit the ſtate of 
hiſtory in this mechanical manner to the 
moſt perfection, the chart of hiſtory muſt 


be drawn over again, upon a new and a 


more perfect plan. Time muſt be re- 


preſented in it as flowing uniformly, in 


the ſame direction, and with the ſame 
velocity with which it is made to flow in 
the chart of biography. The lecturer 
ſnould, by all means, draw one out in 
tuis manner for the uſe of his claſs. 
The chart of hiſtory already publiſhed 
is excellent for the firſt production of 
te kind, but will make a falſe impreſ- 

ſion 
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ſton upon the imagination, and miſlead 
the conception of young perſons, if it be 
not reformed in the manner here de- 


ſcribed. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS | 


COURSE or LECTURES 


LAWS or ENGLAND. 
GENTLEMEN, 


AN is a being endowed with va- 
rious powers, by which he is fit- 
ted for extenſive connections, and, con- 
ſequently, for various and extenſive ob- 
ligations. Moreover, the greater per- 
fection we attain to, that is, the more we 
riſe above the brutes, and the more ex- 
alted happineſs we are capable of, the 
more complex, we may truly fay, doth 
our internal frame grow; and at the 
lame time, the more extenſive, and the 
more 
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more intimate are the connections ve ati 
are capable of forming vith other be- or 
ings. Conſequently, the more i nportant nur 
is our conduct in ſo critical a ſituation, Wh 
and the more attentive doth it behoye pre 
us to be to every circumſtance belong. vie; 
ing to it. of c 
ſitu 
Ir is our great happineſs and advan- por 
tage, that, complex as our ſituation in that 
life is, we have faculties capable of com- us t 
prehending it in all its important rela- the 
tions, and of deriving the greateſt bene- whi 
fit from it. But ſtill theſe great advan- the 
tages we cannot reap, unleſs we careful- Wl viol 
ly conſider our ſituation, and ſedulouſly WF heir 
endeavour to accommodate ourſelves Mt con! 
to it. | duti 
* of 1 
Ir we conſider any particular ſtation and 
in life, as that of a magiſtrate, a phyſi mor 
cian, a general, &c. we ſhall immeduate- Bll elec 
ly ſee, that it is impoſſible either to di- BF and 
charge the duties, or enjoy the advan- | Mor 
tages of it, without thoroughly under: tion 
ſtanding it. And this maxim is equally N we c 


true, whether it be applied to thoſe ſitu- 
8 ations 
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ations which are peculiar to ſome men, 
or to thoſe which are common to great 
numbers of mankind, or even to the 
whole human race. Nay, the more com- 
prehenſive is the capacity in which we 
view ourſelves, i. e. the greater number 
of our fellowcreatures we ſee in the ſame 
| ſituation with ourſelves, the more im- 
portant are the duties which reſult from 
that ſituation, and the more it behoves 


us to ſtudy and attend to them. Thus 


the duties incumbent on us as men, and 
which oblige the whole human race, are 
the great duties of ſocial morality, the 


violation of which is a crime of the moſt 


| keinous nature, and has the moſt fatal 
conſequences. For the ſame reaſon, the 
duties which we owe to the community 
of which we are members are greater, 
and a violation of them draws after it 
more dreadful conſequences, than a ne- 
elect. of the duties of more contracted 
and private connections: as theſe are of 
more 1mportance, and ſtronger obliga- 
tion than the duties which, moraliſts ay, 
Wc owe only to ourſelves. 
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To apply theſe obſervations to the 
purpoſe for which I have introduced 
them. We find ourſelves members of a 
civil ſociety, in which our ſituation ob- 
liges us to have a conſtant intercourſe 
with great numbers of our fellow-crea- 
tures, and the rules of this intercourſe 
were eſtabliſhed long before we came 
into the world. Moreover, the nature of 
things is ſuch, that there is a neceſſity of 
obliging every member of the ſtate to 
conform to the pre-eſtabliſhed rules of 
it, whether he approve of them or not, 
or even whether he know them or not. 
And in ſuch an advanced and highly 
improved ſtate of ſociety, as that to 
which the inhabitants of Great-Britain 
are arrived, theſe rules or laws muſt be. 
very numerous and complex : alſo, ma- 
ny of them muſt needs be very arbitrary, 
as well as complex; or ſuch as no perſon 
could conjecture by his own reaſon a 
priori, were the caſes propoſed to him. 
Many of our laws, likewiſe, took their 
riſe from ſituations which now no longer 
exiſt: ſo that they cannot be proper- 
ly underſtood without a review of the 
preceding 
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preceding ſtate and conſtitution of the 
country. On ſeveral accounts, there- 
fore, we may naturally imagine, it muſt 
require much ſtudy and application to 
underſtand a ſituation ſo complex as 
ours, and to know even the general rules 
by which our conduct muſt be govern- 
ed; in order to prevent this large ſocie- 
ty of which we are members from being 
thrown into en 


Ir may de nid, that there is in the 
country a ſet of men, whoſe profeſſion it 
is to underſtand the laws, and to aſſiſt 
others in complying with the forms of 
them. But, beſides that no man of com- 
mon prudence would chuſe implicitly 
to truſt himſelf and his property in the 
| hands of any ſet of men whatever, if he 
could poſſibly acquire lights ſufficient to 
direct his own conduct; how many ſitu- 
ations are there, in which a man may 
be neceſſarily obliged to act wholly un- 
provided with any aſſiſtance, and yet, 
where his obſervation of, perhaps, ſome 
arbitrary forms will be neceſſary to ſe- 
cure himſelf, or to make an effectual 

proviſion 
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proviſion for thoſe perſons who are mof 


dear to him; as is remarkably the cat. 
with reſpect to wills. 


AnD if it be of importance to under, 
ſtand the laws of our jcountrv with re. 
ſpect to ourown conduct, and the incon. 
veniences we may bring upon ourſelye, 
by our Ignorance of them, of much more 
importance is this knowledge to thoſe 
perſons whoſe fortune, and whoſe fta. 
tion in life, give them any degree of in- 
fluence over their fellow-ſubjects, and 
who may laudably indulge the ambition 
which their fortune, tamily, and connee- 
tions inſpire, of appearing in the cha- 
racter of magiſtrates, or legiſlators | In 
the ſtate ; to have a voice in its councilz 
and to be concerned in enacting and re- 
pealing its laws, and in regulating is 
whole internal policy. It requires no 
words to ſhow, how abſolutely unqui- 
lified is the man of mere wealth and rant 
in life to fill theſe important ſtations, 
without a knowledge of thoſe laws, and 
of that conſtitution of his country, df 


which he. is appointed the guardian. 


| ld 
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Ihyſic 


Wicine 
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evidently as prepoſterous, as for a 
Ahyſician to undertake to preſcribe me- 
icines without knowing the ſtructure of 
We human body, and the manner in 
iich medicines operate upon it. 


8 INDEED, it is more than to be feared, 7 
ar our excellent conſtitution itſelf has 9 
ready been a great ſufferer by the ig- 9 
Porance of thoſe who have tampered 
mm it. Had its laws been thoroughly 
Inderſtood by all perſons concerned in 
We making and adminiſtration of them, 
t would, at this time, have been a far 
ir pore uniform and perfect ſcheme of po- is 
ey than it is. Dr. Blackſtone has juſt- 1 
Wy obſerved, that © the general incapaci- 1 
ä ty even of our beſt juries of deciding, he Ul 
with any tolerable propriety, in thoſe 
points of law in which they are requir- 
ed to decide, has greatly debaſed 
their authority, and has unavoidably 
thrown more power into the hands of 
its judges; to direct, to controll, and 
reverſe their verdicts, than perhaps 
the conſtitution intended.“ And it 
a juſt complaint, that the. excellent 
ſymmetry. 


8 
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[ 
ſymmetry of our laws has been greatly 
injured by injudicious acts of parliament, r 
As the ſame excellent author obſerves, i 
©« Almoſt all the perplexed queſtions, F 
« almoſt all the niceties, intricacies, and : 
« delays, which have ſometimes dif. + 

« praced the Engliſh, as well as other b 
« courts. of Juſtice, are owing original- J 
cc ly, not to the common-law itſelf, 9 
t but, to the innovations which have r 
« been made in it by acts of parliament, A 
« loaden (as Coke expreſſes it) with I 
cc proviſos, and additions, and many by 
ce times on a ſudden penned, and cor- v 
« rected, by men of none or very little 
cc judgment in law.“ Fi 

Iris univerſally eſteemed the diſgrace 6 
of the Engliſh nation, that the gentle⸗ 9 
men and ſcholars of it are generally ſo 4 
ſhamefully ignorant of that conſtitution | 
which 1s their greateſt national glory, + 
and which 1s regarded with admiration 5 
and envy by all foreigners. And not 4 
only doth this ignorance expoſe our no- Fo 
bility and gentry to the contempt of fo- a 
reigners, when they are upon their tra- 5 


vels; 


#. 
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vels; but it abſolutely unfits them for 
reaping the proper fruits of travel. The 
proper advantage of travel in a political 
view, it is univerſally allowed, muſt a- 
riſe from comparing the conſtitution, 


laws, and cuſtoms of foreign nations 


with thoſe of our own : but how can this 
compariſon. be made, or any judgment 
formed of the conſtitution and laws of 
other countries with reſpect to our own, 
when that conſtitution, and thoſe laws 
with which they are to be compared, are 
unknown 2? 


IT may ſeein, indeed, to be a matter of 
indifference, which of two things to be 
compared be known the firſt ; but in this 
caſe, I apprehend, the difference is very 
preat. Nay, in fact, it is only one of 
them, viz. the conſtitution. of our own 
country, that can be known firſt. At 
home, a young gentleman has a better 
opportunity of procuring aſſiſtance in 
theſe ſtudies : he may more eaſily be 
ſhown the ſevera! ſprings in the machine 
of government, with what it is that puts 
them in motion, and what it is that is 


O moſt 
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moſt liable: to obſtruct their motions ; 
but abroad, Jet a gentleman take whom 
he pleaſes: as a tutor in his travels, as 
both his tutor and himſelf will be fo- 
reigners, his: obſervations. muſt be di- 
rected, almoſt wholly, by his own ſaga- 
city. If a gentleman begin his travels 
wholly unacquainted with the nature of 
laws and government, he will not know 
what inquiries to make, or what objects 
to turn his attention to; and therefore 
he muſt almoſt neceſſarily return as ig- 
norant as he ſet out. Whereas, a perſon 


who goes abroad properly furniſhed with 


a knowledge of the nature of govern- 
ment in general, and of the conſtitution 


and laws of his own country in particu- 


lar, will know at once how to conduct 
his inquiries, and where to get all the 
intelligence Nan wants. 


Ar Rome, every 5 was | ens to 


learn the twelve tables by heart; and, a- 
bout the time of the conqueſt, every 
Engliſhman of a liberal, education, and 
particularly the clergy, excelled in the 
knowledge of ourmunicipallaws, whence 


the common proverb, Nemo clericus ni 
cailſidicus. 
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caufidicus. Unfortunately, the civil law, 


upon its reception in the ſtates of Eu- 
„and its introduction into this king- 


dom, engroſſed all the attention of the 


clergy (many of whom were foreigners, 


and had acquired a fondneſs for it, and 
ſkill in it, before they were preſented 


with livings in England) and from that 


time the ſtudy of our common law, in- 
ſtead of being made a ſubject of general 
and national concern, became the pro- 
perty of a particular profeſſion. But the 
time is come, Gentlemen, when it is be- 


ginning to find its way back again into 


the ſeats of learning and polite education. 
It has already got an eſtabliſnment at 
Oxford, and it cannot fail, in time, to 
recommend itſelf in every place of tru- 
ly liberal education. 


Bssroxs, the ſtudy of the conſtitution 
and laws of our country; independent 


of its obligation upon us as members of 


the ſociety, and perſonally intereſted in 
being acquainted with the rules to which 
our lives, our liberty, our property, &c. 
are ſubject; and independent alſo of any 
„% 4 1s DEELia proſpect 
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proſpect we may have of being called to 
aſſiſt in improving or adminiſtering thoſe 
laws, exhibits a ſcene which juſtly chal- 
lenges the attention of a philoſopher, 
and promiſes him the moſt rational en- 
tertainment. Philoſophy and legiſlation 
were originally the ſame ſtudy, the re- 
gulations of ſociety being juſtly deemed 
the moſt important ſubject on which the 
ableſt men could employ their beſt fa- 
culties. And no wonder the ſubjects of 
government and laws ſhould have been 
conſidered as the greateſt objects of at- 
tention which human life affords, fince 
the happinets of mankind more imme— 
diately depends upon them. If it be the 
province of philoſophy to diſcover the 
properties of great objects; or, which is 
the ſame thing, to diſcover truths relat- 
ing to them; and, with reſpect to things 
which are in a ſtate of: perpetual fluQu- 
ation, to trace the cauſes of their pre- 
ſent ſtate, and judge of their progreſs in 
fururity ; if variety joined with unifor- 
mity contribute to recommend a ſubject 
to a philoſopher, this ſubject, of laws 
and government, is a proper field for 
- philoſophical ſpeculation. Ix 


N 
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Ix one reſpect, indeed, the laws and 
government of no human ſociety afford 
ſo agreeable an object of contemplation 
as the works of nature, which are con- 
templated in natural philoſophy and a- 
ſtronomy, or as the more abſtract ſciences 
of algebra and geometry. In theſe we 
find all the variety we can wiſh, enough 
to exerciſe the moſtexalted faculties, and 
yet a perfect uniformity reigning through 
the whole ; whereas the conſtitution and 
laws of all human ſocieties preſent too 
much contrariety and inconſiſtency. 
Yet there 1s ſo much uniformity in theſe 
ſyſtems, ſuch a connection of parts, and 
ſuch a tendency to the ſame great end in 
the conſtruction of the ſeveral parts of 
this machine of government, particular- 
ly in our conſtitution, and the tenor of 


our laws; that, notwithitanding ſome 


real inconſiſtencies, the contemplation 
of them cannot fail to be highly enter- 
taining to a philoſophical mind; eſpe- 
cially if the progreſs of our laws and 
conſtitution be attended to, as having 


ariſen from the common principles of 


human nature, having varied with a na- 
O3 tural 
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In them the diſtribution of the ſubjects, 


Ou EI ME DIG. i Hehe . 


tural ſucceſſion of circumſtances, and 


theſe, in an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries, 


growing more favourable to improve- 


ments and to . ren 


10 this account vf the advantage ac- 
eruing from this ſtudy, I may add, that 


without a knowledge of the conſtitution 


and laws of our country, it is impoſſible 


thoroughly to underſtand the hiſtory of 
it, by which means a ſtudious perſon 


would deprive himſelf of one of the 
greateſt pleatures he can enjoy. 


Bur the true reaſon why the Engliſh 


laws are rot more ſtudied by the ſub- 


jects of the Engliſh government, I am 
ſenſible, is not becauſe gentlemen and 
ſcholars among us do not think them- 


ſelves intereſted in the ſtudy of them, or 


that they apprehend the fubje& would 
not be pleaſing, provided they could 


once thoroughly underſtand it, but they 
are diſcouraged by the great difficulties 


attending the ſtudy.” Indeed, it has not 


been with this as with other ſciences, 


and 


1 
* 
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and the method of teaching have gene- 
rally improved with the enlargement of 
the {ſcience itſelf; whereas, in this caſe, 
the ſubje& was actually grown beyond 
meaſure complex almoſt before any per- 
ſon ever thought of reducing it into me- 
thod. And the attempts which have hi- 
therto been made to methodize the vaſt 
body of our laws have not been ſo ef- 
eren but that there is room for farther 

ovement. But I flatter myſelf that 
| hall find myſelf leſs embarraſſed than 
others have been, becauſe I propoſe to do 
leſs than ey have done. 


ck I 3 Gentlemen, i in the pre- 
ſent courſe of lectures, is to give, what 
may be called, the ouriine of the conſti- 
tution of the Engliſh governmeat, to lay 
dowa the general maxims and principles 
of it, and to remove the firſt obſtruc- 
tions, which lie in the way of this ſtudy ; 
in order to encourage and enable you to 
enter more thoroughly into the ſubject 


in your own private reſearches, My 


buſineſs is not to make you lawyers, but 
to add to, the proper accompliſhments 
04 of 
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of gentlemen and ſcholars. I do not 
propoſe to inſtruct you in the arts of a 
Profeſſion, but to diſcourſe with you up- 
on our laws and government, as an im- 
portant ſubject of ſcience, and a branch 
of real and uſeful knowledge, withodt 
v. hich I cannot help looking upon a li- 
beral education as defective i in a moſt 
eſſential part, 


To make the plan of this courſe of 
lectures more eaſy to myſelf, and more 
intelligible to you, T ſhall ſuffer myſelf 

to be guided, as much as poſſible, by 
the plan of the courſe you have already 
attended, on the ſtudy of hiſtory, You 
were there ſhown what are the greateſt 
and moſt important objects of attention 
| to a reader of hiſtory, to a gentleman 
\| upon his travels, and, in ſhort, to every 
bi perſon who wiſhes to be an intelligent 
| and uſeful member of ſociety. Now, in 


this courſe of lectures, I propoſe to ſhow 
you what the preſent ſtate of your own 
country affords that is moſt important 
under each of theſe heads, acquainting 
you what proviſion is made in our _ 

| Or 
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for ſecuring every object which you have 
been taught to conſider as moſt valua- 
ble in civil ſociety, as your lives, liber- 
ties, eſtates, &c. 


I LIKEWISE propoſe to delineate to 
you the external form of our govern- 
ment, with reſpect to its civil, its mili- 
tary, and its eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 
with the rank and duty of all the officers 
or magiſtrates in each of theſe depart- 
ments. In ſhort, genilemen, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew you 1n what kind of 
a ſituation divine providence has placed 
you; that you may ſee what rank you 


yourſelves hold in the community of 5 
which you are members; and that, "| 
knowing what your place in the ſociety 1 
is, you may know what is your duty, ji 
and what are your expectations. it 
1 

if 

if 
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on. THE 


Conſtitution and Laws of England. 
The general dive on . 10 Subjebs 


0 exhibit as diſtin a view as poſ- 

ſible of the whole ſtate of this 
country, I ſhall firſt conſider its civil, 
and then its ecclefiaftical conſtitution and 


laws. In laying down what relates to 


the civil ſtate of the kingdom, I ſhall be 


guided by a view to the great objects of 


all civil policy; relating, in the firſt 
place, thoſe inſtitutions hich tend to 
make us Happy, and conſequently pcpul- 
045 at home; then thoſe which tend to 
make us formidable abroad, and laſtly 


ſhow the manner in which the experces of | 


or goverument are defrayed. In explain- 
ing the proviſion there is made, in our 
conſtitution 
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conſtitution and laws, for ſecuring the 
internal peace and happineſs of the ſtate, 
I ſhall conſider, I. The legiſlative power 
of the ſtate. II. The executive power. 
III. The laws of the ſtate. IV. The 
method of proceeding in the courts, in order 
to obtain the benefit of the laws, When 


E_ 3» 3 7. vas 


in the firſt place, explain thoſe reguils- 
tions which are of a public or more ge- 
neral nature; and then the mutual obli- 
gations of individuals to one another. 
Under the former of theſe heads, I ſhall 
place thoſe laws which have for their 
immediate object the preſervation of the 
government itſelf, thoſe which relate to 
trade and commerce, and to public con- 
veniences of various kinds. Under the 


latter head I ſhall ſhew the proviſion i 
which our laws have made to guard our 10 
lives; limbs, liberty, reputation, and pro- j 
perty, real and perſonal ; alſo thoſe which | | 


relate to the commerce of the ſexes, and |! 
the domeſtic relations. After exhibit- Yi! 
ing the ſtate of the laws reſpecting na- i 
tives, I ſhall conſider how they regard 
Winer; ang when every thing relating to 

law 
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law has been diſcuſſed, the buſineſs of 
equity will 10 e 


Brok any part of this ſcheme be en- 
tered upon, it will-be convenient to lay 
down the general diviſion of the country, 


and AT of the ſeveral orders of 


K be contents of each particular Lecture. 


LEC. I. \IVISION of the country, and 


of the people. Counties. 


7 1 ndr Tythings. Dioceſes. Pa- 
riſhes. The King, and the order of bis 


Court. Order of ſucceſſion to the crown. 
Style, and ceremonies in attending upon 
him. Title. 7. breefold order of the Brit- 


thcourt. Civil order.” The Lord Stew- 


ard. His juriſdiction and court. Offi- 
cers under him. The Military order. 


The band of gentlemen penſioners. 


Their captain, and the officers under 


him. Yeomen of the guard. Troops 


of the houſhold. The horſe and foot 
guards. The eccl:fiaftical order of the 
court. The chapel royal, and its dean, 
The ſub-dean, twelve prieſts, and chapel 
clerk, &c. Hovuſhold Days, Chriſtmas, 
Eaſter, Whitſunday, 1 All Saints, as 
the 
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the ceremonies peculiar to each. Chap- 
lains in ordinary. Theking's cloſet, and 
the clerk of it. The king's almonry. 


The Lord Almoner. Ceremonies on 


Thurſday in Paſſion-week. The civil- 
liſt revenue. | 5 


LEC. II. The queen conſort, her rank 


and privileges. Queen Dowager. The 
prerogative of the King's eldeſt ſon, the 
Prince of Wales. The younger branch- 
es of the royal family. The Mobility. 
Peers by creation, deſcent, and preſcrip- 
| tion. Dukes. Marquiſes. Earls. Viſ- 
counts. Barons. Their antiquity, an- 
cient and preſent ſtate, &c. Titles and 
honours common to all the nobility; or 
peculiar to ſome of them, or to their 
| ſons, Order of precedence among the 
| nobility and their ſons. The privileges 
of Engliſh peers. T8 
IEC. III. Of the Engliſh Gentry. 


bannerets. Eſquires. Gentlemen. Of 
the Commonalty, © Yeomen, A general 
view of the privileges of the Engliſh 
commonalty. Of the order of the Gar- 
| ter, Its origin, officers, &c. Knights 
Jof the Bath. The office of Earl-Mar- 
| ſhal. The antiquity and uſe of coat- 
g armour, The kings at arms. Garter. 
1 Clarencieux. 


> 
* 
* 
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| Baronets. Knights-Bachelors. Knights- 
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Clarencieux.. Norroy. Their ſeveral 
offices. The ſix: Engliſh heralds and the 


Brunſwick: herald. The purſuivants. 
»LEC. IV. Of the ſupreme legiſlative 
power in the ſtate, as Jodged in the king 


and the two houſes of Parliament. The 


members of theſe houſes for England and 
Scotland. Their qualifications, and 
thoſe of the electors. Ancient ſtate of 
national repreſentation in the Engliſh 


parliament. Who may not fit in par- 


liament, in confequence of acts which 
have paſſed ſince the revolution. Laws 
relating to bribery and corruption in the 
election of members of parliament. Me- 
thod of ſummons. The power of each 
member. - Laws and cuſtoms of parlia- 
ment. Freedom of ſpeech in the houſe, 
Privileges of members out of the houſe, 
| Reſtrictions which have been put upon 
theſe privileges, with reſpect to members 
who are criminals or debtors. The pe- 
culiar privileges of the Lords, as mem- 


bers of the houſe of Lords. The prero- 


gatives of each of the two: houſes. The 


manner in which bills are uſually paſſed, 
Adjourning, proroguing, and diſſolving 
the parhament, The ſpeaker of the 
houſe of Lords, and other officers be- 
longing to it, as the clerk: of the crown, 


clerk | 
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clerk: of parliament, and uſher of the 


black od; &c, The ſpeaker of the houſe 

of Commons. The nature and antiqui- 
ty of his office. The officers of the houſe. 
Cache to be taken by the members. The 
grand committee, and other commit- 
tees of the houſe. Order of ſpeaking to 
bills, &c. Method of promulgdongy the 
acts: 

LEC. V. of the ſupreme executive pow- 
er of the ftate. The power and preroga- 
tives of the xing, in domeſtic and foreign 
affairs. In what ſenſe he is the fountain 


of juſtice, of honour, of office, and of 


privilege, and the arbiter of -domeſtic 
commerce. Qt the inſtruments by which 
the power of the king is exerted. The 
king's provy council. How the members 
are choſen, and removed. The oath of 
the members. Method of conducting 
debates; ancient and preſent power of 
the council. The preſident of the coun- 
eil. The cabinet council. The two 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate. Their an- 
tiquity, ancient andpreſent power. Their 
joint and ſeparate office. The fignet- 
office. The paper-office, The W of 
Privy Seal, The great ſeal of the king- 
dom. The Lord Chancellor as keeper of 
It, The order-in-which grants, &c. Ne 

TC 
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the ſeveral offices, before they come to 
the great ſeal. _ 

LEC. VI. The power of adminiſter. 
ing the law. The nature of Courts if 
Juſtice, Courts of record, and not of re- 
cord. The office of Judge. Serjeants, 
Barriſters. Regiſters, &c, Attorneys 
at law. The king's attorney-general. 
Sollicitor-general. The ſeparate power 
of the houſes of Lords and Commons, as 
courts of juſtice. The court of Charce- 
ry. Its twofold juriſdiction. Theor- 
dinary or legal court, and the buſineſs 
of it. The court of equity. A general 
view of the nature of it, and of the cau- 
ſes that come before it. The twelve 
maſters of chancery under the Lord High 
Chancellor. The maſter of the rolls. 
- LEC. VII. Of the court of King's 
bench. Antiquity of it. The Lord chief 
juſtice of England, and the three other 
judges or juſtices of the king's-bench, 


The extent of its authority. Its power 


over inferior courts. The diviſion of 
the court of king's- bench into the crown- 
ſide and plea- ſide. Of the court of (un. 
mon Pleas. ' The Lord Chief Juſtice ol 
the Common Pleas, and the buſineſs of 
this court. Officers belonging to tt. 
Of the court of Exchequer. Whell * 
9,5 | ed. 
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ed. The two parts of the Exchequer. 


The two-fold juriſdiction of the judicial 
part of it. The court of Equity in Ex- 
chequer. The Barons of Exchequer. 
The curſitor baron, and other officers. 
What buſineſs is uſually done in the 


court of Exchequer, and the form of 


proceeding in it. The four terms in 
which the three courts mentioned in this 
lecture are open, Hilary, Eaſter, Trini- 
ty, and Michaelmas. | 
| - EEC. VIII. Of the inferior Courts of 
| Juſtice, The court of Afizes. The cir- 
| cuits. The commiſſions of the judges, 
| and the extent of their power. The 
Quarter Seffions. The buſineſs done there. 
Who are obliged to attend them. The 
| Petty Seffions. Of the turn, the power of 
| the ſheriff in it fomerly. The County- 
| outs, when their power was reduced. 
What buſineſs is now done in them. 
| The Hundred Courts. Their ancient and 
preſent ſtate. Courts Leet. The origi- 
nal deſign of them, ancient and preſent 
| ſtate, &. 145 
LEC. IX. Courts of particular and li- 
| mited juriſdiction. The counties palatine. 
The duchy of Lancaſter. The counties 
corporate. The courts of the cinque- 
ports. The Lord-warden of the cinque- 
I ports. 


ports. The reaſons for the ancientpri. 
vileges of the einque ports. The ſtan- 
nary counts. The court of the mayor of 
the ſtaple. Of the law-merchant. The 
courts of thecity of Londo . The ex- 
tent of their juriſdiction and the officers 
who preſide in them, The courts of the 
univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Courts of conſcience. Courts- baron, and 
courts of ancient demeſne, their ancient 
and preſent ſtate. Of the foreſt-laws. 
Officers in the foreſts. Juſtices in Eyre. 
Regarder. Verderers, &c. The courts 
of waodmote, ſwainmote, and the courts 
of chief juſtice in the foreſt. Ancient 
and preſent ſtate of the foreſt laws and 
courts. General remarks on the ſtate of 
juriſdiction in England. 

. LEC. X. Of the magiſtrates who aft ix 
an offitiel capacity, in the adminiſtration 
of the laws, Sheriffs, How nominated, 
Their judicial and miniſterial power. 
Officers under them. How far they are 
accountable for the conduct of theſe in- 
ferior officers. Bailiffs. Bailiffs of hun- 
dreds, and ſpecial bailiffs. Jailers. Jul- 
tices of. the peace, When inſtituted, 
Their joint and ſeparate power. Coro- 
ners. The manner of taking an inqueſt, 
Treaſurers of counties. Origin and 
AT, power 
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power of conſtables. Other officers ſi- 
milar to conſtables. Penalties for ne- 
gligence or oppreſſion by public officers 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

ILEC. XI. Of the ſeveral denomina- 
tions of laws uſed in England. Common 
law and ſtatute law. Equity. Foreign 
laws admitted in England. Uſe of the 
civil law. Of the canon law. Of the 
laws and the adminiſtration of them in 


Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Iſle of Man, 


Jerſey, Guernſey. Laws of a public nature, 
and firſt of thoſe laws which have for 
their immediate object the preſervation 
of the government itſelf. Of the laws 
concerning treaſon. The ſtatute of Ed- 
ward the Third explained. Of trials for 
high treaſon. Puniſnment. Who may 
ee of high treaſon. Other offences 
| reſpecting the king's perſon, palaces, 
| &c. Of riots. The power of the ſheriff, 
Kc. to ſuppreſs riots. Of the late acts 
| concerning riots, Routs, Going arm- 
ed with dangerous weapons, Threat- 
ning letters. An affray, 
IEC. XII. Of the laws. which reſpect 
| public trade and commerce, The regulation 
of fairs and markets, ancient ſtate of 
markets. The court of pie- powders. 
Of toll. In what circumſtances ſale in 
* | open 
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open markets does or does not alter the T 
property of things fold. The clerk of R. 
the market. The laws concerning fore- Hl 

ſtalling, regrating, and engroſſing, and tr. 

alſo concerning monopolies. Of appren- 
tices. The mutual obligation, of them pu 
and of their maſters, and their reſpeQive pr 

remedies for ill uſage. Poor appren- L 

tices. The proviſion that is made by of 

our laws to keep arts and trades within Wa 
the country. What materials of our na 
manufactures are forbidden to be expor- the 
ted. Laws to prevent ſmuggling. | kit 
IEC. XIII. Regulations concerning be 
the coin. What coin 1s current. Laws ho 

to prevent counterteiting, impairing, ot m 

dehitibg: the coin. Regulations of Po 

weights and meaſures. Laws concern- nt 

ing bankruptcy. Who may be bankrupts. A 

Method of iſſuing out a commiſſion of wh 

bankruptcy. Power of the commiſſion- Cel 

ers. Aſſignees. Provifion for bank- the 
rupts. Puniſhment of fraudulent bank- ¶ the 
ruptcy. The famous navigation act. The the 
poſt- office, its origin, and preſent ſtate, Of 

An account of the eſtabliſhment and pre- 
ſent ſtate of all tne moſt conſiderable ih £24 

trading companies in England, and thei foct 

reſpective legal privileges. The Ealt- Wi 2 

mu 


India company. The Turkey * 
: he 


So 
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The ſociety of merchants-adventurers. 


Ruſſian company. Eaſt-land company. 


The African trade. Of the board of 


trade. Of foreign conſuls. 

LEC. XIV. Laws providing for the 
public health. Selling unwholeſome 
proviſions. Promoting the plague. 


| Laws. concerning ſeveral other matters 
| of public convenience, Of the high- 
| ways. Surveyors of the highways. Pe- 


nalties for obſtructing. or damaging 


them. . Proviſion for the poor of the 
kingdom. How they were maintained 
before the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 


how ſince. Overſeers of che poor. Who 


may be compelled to provide for their 
poor relations. Of ſettlements. If the 
interference of juſtices of the peace in 
| appointing proviſion for poor perſons 
| who apply to them, Houſes for the re- 
ception of the poor, and tor obliging 
them to work. | Houſes of correction for 
the diſſolute poor. Who may be ſent to 
them, and compelled to hard labour. 
Officers in theſe houſes. 


LEC. XV. Laws relating to the wer 


and mutual obligation of individuals in the 
Le The proviſion that is made in 


| our laws for ſecuring men's hves. Self- 


E Penalty. Murder. In what 


circumſtances 
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circumſtances a death will: be deemed to 


be murder. Duelling. Killing officers 
of juſtice. Of manſlaughter. The ſta- 
tute concerning ſtabbing. Of chance 
medley. Death per infortunium. Deo- 
dands. Se defendendo. Caſes of juſti- 
fiable homicide. | 

LEC. XVI. Of the proviſion which is 


made in our laws for the ſafety of our 


limbs. The laws concerning maiming 
and disfiguring. Of battery and aſſault. 
Laws in favour of perſonal liberty. Of 
kidnapping. Laws relating to the writ 
of habeas corpus, particularly that made 
in the reign of Charles II. Unlawful 
impriſonment. Laws which tend to ſe- 
cure men's reputation. Actions of the 
caſe for words. Laws concerning libels, 
Obſer ations on them. 


LEC. XVII. The care which our laws 


have taken of our property, real and per- 
ſonal. Previous definitions of terms re- 
ſpecting eſtates in land. Of the renures 
by which eſtates are held. Origin of 
tenures. Tenure by military fervice, 
with its ancient varieties. Soccage eſ- 
tates, and their progreſs. Villenage. 
Ancient and preſent ſtate of that tenure. 


Modern copyholders. Of manors and 
honors, with the demeſnes, waſte, ſer- 
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vices, court, and officers belonging to a 


manor: - * Kao 


LEC. XVIII. Eſtates held by copy of 


court roll. Fines due upon them. Me- 
thod of alienating them. Privileged 
villenage, or villan-ſoccage in lands of 
ancient demeſne. - Origin of their privi- 
leges. Frankalmoin. Divifion of eftates 


according to their quantity of intereſt, Free- 
hold, and leſs than freehold. Fee fim- 


ple, what:words | in grants conſtitute 1t. 


Lands in abbeyance. Eſtates for life. 
Properties of all uncertain eſtates. What 


theſe tenants may do. without commit- 
ting waſte. __ 
LEC. XIX. Origin of modern Ss 


tail. General and ſpecial. What may 


be intailed. Various methods which 
have from ne to time been uled to cut 
off intailed'eftates. FEfates leſs than free- 
hold, Eſtates of years. Eſtates at will. 


Eſtates at ſufferance. Of conditional eſ- 
cates; 


LEC. XX. Of eſtates in gage. Life - 
gage. Mortgage. Caſe of ſeveral mort- 
gages upon the ſame eſtate. Eſtates in 
expectancy. Remainders. What are 
eſſential to them, and who are capable of 
them. Remainders veſted or contingent. 
We of conveyancing to prevent diſ- 

| appointing 
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appointing contingent eſtates. An exe- 
cutory deviſe. Reverlons. Leſs eſtates 


merged in greater. 
LEC. XXI. Of ie wth reſpect to 


the number and connection of tenants. Eſ. 


rates in jointenancy. Coparceners. Eſ. 
tates in common. The ſtatute ol parti- 
tion. The right of ſurvivorſhip in all 
the above-mentioned eſtates, and other 
properties of them. _ 

LEC. XXII. Of titles to ater, v1z, by 
deſcent, or by purchaſe. Of the degree 
of conſanguinity, lineal and collateral, 
Different methods of computing thoſe 
degrees in different laws. The eight 
rules of deſcent, or canons of inheritance 
from Dr. Blackſtone explained. Gavel. 
kind. Burroug: Engliſh, &c. Who 
are incapable of being heirs. Heir 
looms. How the heir is favoured by 
the laws of England. _ 

LEC. XXIII. Of. eſtates acquired 
by purchaſe in its largeſt ſenſe. Diffe- 
rent properties of eſtates. by deſcent, 
and es by purchaſe. What right in 
lands may at this day be acquired by 
occupancy. In what caſes the propert] 
of lands may be transferred by forfeiture. 
Crimes which occaſion forfeiture. Alic- 
nations of mortmain. Origin and pro. 
Dich grels 
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greſs of the ſtatutes in mortmain. Alie- 
nation to aliens. Of waſte occaſioning 
forfeiture. 

LEC. XXIV. Of voluntary alienation 
as made by deed, by matter of record, 
and by ſpecial cuſtom. Of the nature 
of deeds in general. Deeds indented 
and deeds poll. Their ſeveral eſſential 
parts. What deeds are void. Deeds which 
convey real property, or conveyances, 


either by common law, or by ſtatute. 


Conveyances by common law, original 
and primary, or derivative and ſeconda- 


ry. Original conveyances, viz. feoff- 


ments, gifts, grants, leaſes, exchanges, 
and partitions. Offeoffments. Livery 
and Seiſin. Livery indeed, and livery 


in law. Ol entry. 


LEC. XXV. Deeds of gift of lands 
entailed, Difference between gifts and 


grants. What words make them. Who 
may make them. Of the attornment of 
| tenants. Statutes relating to it. Of 
| leaſes. For how long they i may be made 


without writing. Obligation co repairs. 


O 


| Of what things leaſes may be made. A 
| deed of exchange. What words make it, 
| and what is neceſſary to its validity. A 
| deed of partition. Of derivative con- 
veyances, viz. releaſes, confirmations, 


P ſurrenders, 
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furrenders, aſſignments, and revocati- 
ons. A deed by releaſe. By what words 
it is made. Of a general releaſe. A 
deed of confirmation. The forms and 
effect of it. 

LEC. XXVI. A deed of ſurrender, 
Who may make it. A ſurrender by ope- 
ration of law. The ſtatute of Charles II. 
concerning the neceſſity of writing, in 
order to aſſign, grant, or ſurrender eſ- 
tates. A deed of aſſignment. In what 
caſes it is uſually made, and by what 
words. To whom aſſignments may be 
made. What can, and what cannot be 
aſſigned. A deed of revocation. In what 
it differs from a diffeaſance. What things 


are revocable. Of conveyances by ſta- 


rutes. The ſtatute of uſes of Henry 
VIII. The occafion and operation of it. 
ILEC. XXVII. Of a covenant to ſtand 
feized to uſes. * By whom and on what 
conſideration it may be made. Various 

kinds of uſes. Uſes at common law. A 
deed of bargain and fale. What words 
create it, How its operation depends 
upon the ſtatute of uſes. What deeds 
of bargain and ſale may be enrolled, and 
within what time. Method of computing 
time at common law. A deed of lealc 
d releaſe. The nature of it, and its de- 
yetidance upon the ſtatute of uſes. LEC, 
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LEC. XXVIII. Of alienation by matter 


of record, Private acts of parliament : 
The King's grants. Of fines. Original 
of this method of conveyancing. Who 
are bound by fines. Where they may be 
acknowledged. The parts of a fine. 
Fines with and without proclamations. 


The time allowed to enter aclaim againſt 


a fine. The uſes of a fine. Of a common 
recovery. The nature of this conveyance. 
The force of it. The parties to a recove- 


ry, viz, the demandant, tenant, and vou- 


chee. Recoveries with double or treble 
youchers. Uſes of them. In what caſes 


recoveries are void, and in what caſes 


they are felony. After what time all 


common recoveries are valid. Where 


they may be ſuffered. Of derds to lead 
to uſes, and deeds to declare uſes. 
LEC. XXIX. Of incorporeal heredi- 
taments, viz. common, ways, offices, 
franchiſes, corodies, annuities, and rents. 
Of common. Different kinds of it. Com- 


mon in groſs, appendant, appurtenant, 


and common becauſe of neighbourhood, 
with their ſeveral properties. Common 
of eſtovers, of piſcary, and of turbary. Of 
ways. Private and common ways. Who 
are to repair them. Of offices. What of- 
tices cannot be granted to heirs, or in re- 

Fs 4 verſion. 
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verſion. Offices by common law and 
by ſtatute, with their difference. What 
offices may be exerciſed by deputy and 


what not. What offices may be diſ- 


charged by the grantor. Difference be- 


tween public and private offices. 

LEC. XXX. Of franchiſes. A foreſt. 
A purlieu. A chace. A park. A warren, 
Their different obligations and privile- 
ges. Seizing the goods and chattels of 


O 
felons. Treaſure-trove. Waits. Strays, 


ane And of jetſam, flotſam, and li- 
Statute of Edward I. concerning 
makes, What franchiſes may be ſun- 
2orted by record, and how they may be 
torfeited. Of corodies. What they were 
anciently. Difference between corodies 
and penſions. 

LEC. XXXI. or annuities. Kinds of 
them. Of rents. Rent-ſervice. Rent- 
charge. Rent-leck. How rents may be 
recovered in a variety of caſes. The ſta- 


tute of George II. concerning rents out 


of lands. Of preſcription, as giving 4 
title to incorporeal hereditaments. The 
difference between preſcription, cuſtom, 


and uſage. What is capable of being 


preſcribed to. What preſcriptions arc 
extinguiſhed by unity of poſſeſſion. 
LE. XXXII. Of he injurics Wwoico 


may 


a 3 
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may be done to real property, and the reme- 
dies againft thoſe injuries, comprehend- 
ing oulter, treſpaſs, nuiſance, waſte, ſub- 
traction, and diſturbance. Of ouſter 
from freeholds and from chattels real. 
Ouſter from freeholds, effected by abate- 
ment, intruſion, diſſeizin, diſcontinu- 
ance, and deforcement. Their diſtinc- 
tions, and the rules of law reſpecting 
each of them. The remedies for all theſe 
kinds of ouſter, viz. by actual entry, ac- 
tion poſſeſſory, and by writ of right. 

How entry is made. In perſon or by 

roxy. Writ of forcible entry. 

LEC. XXXIII. Of poſſeſſory actions, 
viz. writ of entry and wt of aſſize. Dif- 
ferent de agrees within which the writ of 
entry lies. What things put tlie writ of 
Kine: without the degree. Title of en- 

. Writ of aſſize. Origin of the term. 
Aftze of mordanceſtor and aſſize of nou- 
vel diſſeiſin, with the rules reſpecting 
each, Of the writ of right. The writ of 
formedon in its three kinds. The writ 
of right patent, and of right cloſe. The 
writ of ejectione firmæ, for an eſtate for 
years. How the form of proceeding on 
this writ have been extended ſince the 
fourteenth of Henry VII. The manner 
of ꝓroceeding in trying titles to eſtates 

ps > an 
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in this proceſs, and the rules of law re- 
ſpecting it. Method of remedy, when 
the king or his grant is ouſted. Writ of 
quo warranto. Writ of mandamus for 
refufal to admit, or for wrongful remo- 
val of an officer. 

ILEC. XXXIV. Of treſpaſs. What 


_ remedy the law affords. How far a man 


may relieve himſelf. Private nuiſances. 
What are ſuch, and what are not. Who 
may have an aſſize of nuiſance to remove 
it, and who can only have an action of 
the caſe'to recover damages. How far 
a perſon may relieve himſelf in this caſe, 
Of waſte. Different remedies in different 
caſes, What actions will be deemed 
waſte in a variety of caſes. Of ſubtrac- 
tion of ſervices, and the remedy. Who 
may, and who may not diſtrain. Of what 
things a diſtreſs may be taken, and ho- 
they may be diſpoſed of. Laws reſtrain- 
ing the rigour of diſtreſs. Act to pre- 
vent tenants from conveying away the.r 
goods, in order to prevent their being 


diſtrained. Operations of the writ of 


ceſſavit, and of the writ of right for le 
diſclaimer. Of diſturbance. 

LEC. XXXV. Of the proviſion which 
our laws have made to ſecure that part 
of our property which is termed things 

perſonal 
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perſonal, or goods, How a title to them 
may be acquired or loſt. Occupancy. 
Difference between the laws of deſcent 
jn land eſtates and in perſonalty. In what 
manner the goods of inteſtates were diſ- 
tributed formerly, and at preſent, What 
will amount toa gift of goods. What 
remedy the law affords when our goods 
are taken from us. Of larceny. Grand 
and petty larceny. Different puniſh- 
ments. How the adminiſtration of the 
law ſoftens the ſeverity of them. Diffe- 
rence between this crime and breach of 
truſt. In what caſes a ſervant may be 
guilty of larceny. 
LEC. XXXVI. The care which our 
laws have taken of ſome of the more 
valuable kinds of our property. The 
variety of acts which have been made to 
prevent horſe- ſtealing, and in what caſes 
A180 may recover his horſe. Laws 
relating to ſheep-ſtealing. Reward for 
apprehending and convicting ſuch offen- 
ders. The penalty for ſtealing linen 
from the whitening grounds, and wool- 
len cloth from the tenters. Malicious 
killing or deſtroying cattle of any kind 
in the night time. Malicious maiming 
of cattle, deſtroying plantations of trees, 
or throwing down incloſures. Within 
9 What 
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what time ſuch offenders muſt be proſe- 
cuted. Malicious burning in the night- 
time any rick or ſtack of corn, hay or 
grain, barn or outhouſes. 
ILEC. XXXVII. Of the crime proper- 
ly called robbery, and the penalty. Rob- 
bery on the highway. Taking in deed, 
and taking in law. Robbery committed 
by ſeveral in a gang. The obligation of 
the hundred to anſwer robberies com- 
mitted on the highway. The caſe of a 
receiver of the taxes being robbed. Re- 
ward for apprehending a highwayman. 
Larceny committed with and without a 
perſon's knowledge. The care which 
our laws have taken of our habitations. 
Privileges of a dwelling houſe, as an aſy- 
lum, Malicious firing of houſes, one's 
own or another perſon's. Penalty of ſer- 
vants firing houles negligently. Steal- 
ing of goods from a dwelling-houſe, or 
out-hoùuſe belonging to it. Stealing from 
a ſhop, warehouſe, ſtable, &c. Robbing 
a perſon in his dwelling-houle, Reward 
for taking and convicting a perſon felo- 
niouſly breaking into a houſe in the day 
time. Of burglary. Various cales of it. 
Of piracy. Where tried, What regard 
is paid to the civil law in this caſe. 
LEC. XXVIII. Of acceſaries to 


Crimes. 
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crimes. Before and after the fact. In 
what caſes there can be no acceſſaries. 
Rules of proceeding with acceſſaries 
with reſpect to the principals. Proviſion 
for apprehending felons by the method 
of hue and cry. Benefit of clergy. Origin 
and preſent uſe of it. General remarks 
concerning the crime of felony, and the 
puniſhment of it in England, 

LEC. XXXIX. Properties common 
to things real and perſonal, particularly 
the methods of alienation common to 
both. Of contrafs. What will, and what 
will not be deemed a contract binding in 
Jaw. How time 1s conſidered in contracts. 
What contracts mult be in writing. Of 
conſideration in contracts. Expreſs and 
implied. Of ſale or exchange. At what 
time the property is transferred from the 
ſeller to the buyer in different caſes. Of 
earneſt and payment. Of bailment, 
ſimple or conditional. The obligation 
of the receiver in different caſes, with 
the remedy for abuſe of truſt, expreſs or 
implied. Of hiring and borrowing. Re- 
medy in caſe of the abuſe, or the lois of 
the thing borrowed. When the owner 
and when the borrower muſt ſtand by 
the loſs. Of intereſt or uſury. The 
common-law with reſpect to it. Various 
| Ps alterations 
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alterations by acts of parliament. Dif- 
ference between intereſt of money and a 
bargain. Caſe of hazard. Of inſurance, 
public or private. In what caſes the in- 
ſurers are anſwerable for loſſes, &c. and 
in what they are not anſwerable. Penalty 
for wilfully deſtroying ſhips that are in- 
ſured. | | 

LEC. XL. Of debts. Debts of record, 
or recogniſances. Debts upon bonds. The 
nature and parts of a bond. What things 
are eſſential to them. Joint-bonds. 
When the condition of a bond may be 
ſatisfied with the payment of money,and 
when not. After what time it ſhall be 
deemed that a bond has been diſcharged. 
Of the action of debt. Wager of law. 
Of debts upon ſimple contract. Bills of 
exchange. Inland bills and foreign bills. 
Who are liable to pay a bill of which ac- 
ceptance is refuſed. Of the proteſt of 
bills. How far a bill ſhall be deemed 
payment in caſe of a bargain or contract. 
Particular ſtatutes concerning bills of 
exchange. Forging of bills. 

LEC. XLI. What makes a teftamert, 
will, &c. What neceſſary to a written 
will. A codicil. The regulations of the 
29th of Charles II. concerning written 
and nuncupative wills, to prevent frauds. 

Power 
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Power of a will. Progreſs of men's pow- 
er over their property in this reſpect. 
Who may, and who may not make a 
will. The appointment of an executor. 
Who may be executors. The number 
of executors. The limitations of exe- 
cutors. The acceptance of executor- 
ſhips. The executor de ſon tort. 

LEC. XLII. The intereſt of the exe- 
cutor in the goods of the deceaſed. How 
far he repreſents the teſtator. The re- 
ſidue of an eſtate not diſpoſed of by will. 
Of aſſets. The power of an executor. 
Of minors and married women appoint- 
ed executors. Of the office and duty of 
an executor, Of burying the deceaſed, 
Of the inventory. Proving the will, 
and the probat of it. Bona notabilia. 
The order in which the debts of the de- 
ceaſed muſt be paid. Debts of equal 
degree. The conſequence of Paying 
debts in a different order. Order 
which legacies muſt be paid. The * 
ſing of an executor's account before the 
ordinary. Overſeers of a will. Of fraud 
or negligence in executors. 

LEC. XLIII. Of legacies. Who are 
incapable of receiving by legacy. Be- 
queſts of the property, or of the uſe of 
W. How legacies are recoverable, 
Executors 
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xecutors conſenting or refuſing to pay 
1 N y. Aſſent expreſs or implied. 

Caſe of the legatee dying before the death 
of the teſtator, or before the time when 
the legacy becomes due. Reſtrictions 
upon mothers when they are executors 
to their own children. Of adminiſtration 
when a perſon dies inteſtate. In what 
manner the goods of inteſtates were diſ- 
poſed of formerly, and its progreſs to the 
preſent time. Who mult be appointed 
adminiſtrators, and in what order. The 
death of an adminiſtrator, Fees for ad- 
miniſtration. The intereſt of the admi— 
niſtrator in the goods of the decealcd. 
Caſe of ſeveral adminiſtrators. The of- 
fice and duty of adminiſtration. Re- 
voking an adminiſtration. 

LEC. XLIV. Laws relating to the com- 
merce of the ſexes. Laws concerning 
rapes. At what age conſent is not re- 
quired. What will be preſumed to be 
conſent.. Aiders and abettors in this 
crime. Forcible marriage, or defilement 
of women who have eſtates in land. Of 
buggery. Of fornication. Formerly to- 
lerated in this kingdom. Penalty of 
keeping ſtews. Power of a conſtable to 
prevent lewdneis. Who will be deemed 
4 baſtard 1 in our laws. The civil diſad- 


vantagcs 


vantages of ſuch perſons. Of marriage. 
Polygamy.. At what age marriage may 
be contracted, or conlented to. Who 
may not contract marriage. Of the 
marriage of minors without the conſent 
of parents or guardians, The, late mar- 
riage act. 


dot de kuſband 


and wife are one perſon in law. How 


far her property becomes his. What 
conveyances he may make to her uſe. 


How far he is bound by her contracts. 


Adultery. How puniſhed in former 


times, and at preſent. Of divorces. A 


menſa et thoro, and a vi culo matrimo- 


nii, with the different cauſes and conſe- 


quences of them. Rights which accrue 
to the ſurvivor after the death of one of 
the parties, or after a divorce, Eſtates 
by the courteſy of England. Lands held 


after the poſſibility of iſſue extinct. Of 


the dowry of widows. Free-bench, and 


other particular cuſtoms. Ancient dower 
ad oſtium eccleſiæ. What may be giv- 


en in dower. Dower favoured in "the 
law. In what caſes dower is loſt. 

LEC. XLVI. Of jointures. When 
made. How forfeited. The caſe of a 
woman with child by one man, and mar- 


rying another, &c. The legal rights 


of 
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of parents and children. Of guardians. 
Different kinds of guardians. Cuſtom 
of London. Buſineſs of a guardian. The 
mutual obligation of maſters and ſer- 
vants. Who may be compelled to ſerve. 
Servants departing before the time con- 
tracted for, or maſters turning them a- 
way before that time. In what caſes 
the act of the ſervant ſhall bind the maſ- 
ter. Servants conſpiring together con- 
cerning their work or wages. Of the 
crime of petty-treaſon. Puniſhment ofit. 
LEC. XLVII. The method of procu- 
ring the benefit of the law in caſe of in- 
jury, or the method of proceeding in the 
_ courts of juſtice. 
civil ; real, perſonal, or mixed, Parti- 
cular rules relating to thoſe actions which 
are moſt commonly uſed. Actions at 
common law, as the action of treſpals 
upon the caſe, of detinue, covenant, 
debt, treſpaſs vi et armis, ejectment, 
quare impedit, waſte, replevin. Actions 
of the caſe upon particular ſtatutes. Pri- 
vate or popular. Privileges of the king 
in actions. Rules concerning penal ſta- 
tutes. Who are incapable of bringing 
actions, and againſt whom actions may 
be brought. Actions local and tranſitory. 
The time within which actions muſt be 
brought, The ſtatute of limitations, &c. 


Of actions, criminal, or 
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LEC. XLVIII. Of writs grounded on 


actions. Writs original and judicial. 
Writs real, perſonal, and mixed. Of ar- 
reſt. The power of the ſheriff in tak- 
ing an arreſt in different caſes. Of out- 
lawry. The penalty. How reverſed. Of 
bail, common and ſpecial. Of main- 
Ps The declaration. Rules concern- 
EST 

IEC. XLIX. The pleadings. Pleas 
general or ſpecial. Bad pleas. Dilatory 
pleas, Time of pleading. Of the iſſue. 
Affirmative or negative. Upon matter 
of law or matter of fact. Iſſues in fact 
general or ſpecial. Of trial. By inſpec- 
tion, by witneſs, by certificate. Wager 
olf battle, and ordeal diſuſed. Wager at 
law. Trial by record. The method of 
trial by jury. Power of the jury. Who 
may and who may not be jurors. Qua- 
lifications of jury- men. Penalty for not 
appearing. Liſts of jurors, how to be 
made. Manner of chuſing out of them. 
The number ſummoned to appear at aſ- 
ſizes. How twelve of theſe are choſen. 
Miſbehaviour of jurymen. Bribing of 
jurors. 

LEC. L. Of ſpecial juries. How no- 
minated. Challenging the jury, to the 
array, and to the poll. Challenge pe- 

N remptory, 
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remptory, and for cauſe. Challenge for 
favour. Of witneſſes. Their oath. Num- 
berof them. Who may, and who may 
not be witneſſes in various caſes. Wit- 
neſſes refuſing to appear. Preſumptive 
evidence. Written evidence. Reſtric- 
tions upon the jury till verdict be given. 
Verdicts, general or ſpecial. Uncertain 
or ambiguous. Public or private. How 
verdicts may be ſet afide. Who are 
embraceors. Penalty. 

LEC. LI. Of the judgment. Final or 
not final. Unduly obtained. Erroneous. 
In what caſes ſet aſide. Of execution. 
The hiſtory of perſonal execution for 
debt. The writ of falſe judgment. Writ 
of attaint. Audita querela. 

LEC. LII. Proceedings in criminal caſes, 
as far as they differ from thoſe in civil 
caſes. The different manners of proſe- 
cution. Preſentment, or indictment, in- 
formation, and appeal. Of preſentment. 
Grand jury, How chofen. Their buſi- 
neſs, &c. Of indictments. Different 
from an accuſation. Where they muſt 
be laid. Preciſion of indictments. Of 
an information. Where informations 
muſt be ſued. For what offences infor- 
mations will lie. Within what time they 
mult be brought. Penalty upon infor- 

mers 
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mers for compounding with offenders. 
Privilege of the king, with reſpect to pe- 
nalties in penal ſtatutes. Of appeal. In 
what caſes it may be brought. How 
' proſecuted. By writ, and by bill. With- 
in what time, and in what place it muſt _ 
be commenced. How this proſecntion 
differs from any other proceedings. Con- 
ſequence of bringing a falſe appeal. 
LEC. LIII. Of arraignment. Caſe of a 
priſoner ſtanding mute when arraigned. 
Peine forte et dure. The priſoner con- 
feſſing the fact. Demurring. Pleading 
im bar. Different caſes of it. Pleading 
the general iſſue. Of 7rial. Trial of a 
peer. Of a commoner. Where iſſues 
in criminal caſes muſt be tried. A tales. 
What number a perſon indicted of felo- 
ny or treaſon may challenge. 
 LEC. LIV. Of evidence. Council for 
the priſoner. Of verdict in capital caſes. 
Ot conviction and attainder. Of being 
dead in law. Of judgment. Attaint- 
ing. Attainder falGfed and reverſed. 
Ot the execution, when, where, and by 


| whom taken. - Hanging in chains, &c. 

Of a reprieve. Of pardon. When it may 
be granted. General pardons. By act of 
parliament, by charter of the king gran- 
| ted Upon ſome public occaſion, ” Parti- 
| cular 
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cular pardons, granted at the time when 
the offence was committed. Different 
effects of them. In what caſes pardons 
are allowed. Of ſummary proceedings 
in courts martial. 

LEC. LV. Of the laws of England re- 
ſpecting aliens. Who is an alien. An- 
tiquity of the laws againſt aliens. Effects 
of them. What things are requiſite to 
conſtitute a perſon a ſubject born. Dif- 
ferent caſes and ſtatutes reſpecting them. 
Diſabilities of aliens, friends or ene— 
mies, in purchaſing, and bequeathing, 
in actions, in oiices, in trade. Of na- 
turalization, and denization. 

LEC. LVI. Of equity. Reaſons for 
courts of equity, drawn from the nature 
of civil ſociety and of laws. Excellence 
of the Engliſh conſtitution in this re- 
ſpect. Difference between law and equi- 
ty. Courts of equity how governed by 
rules. As ſafely depended upon as rules 
of law. Fourteen maxims of equity ex- 
plained by ſele& caſes, from Harris's 
treatiſe on that ſubje&. Maxim the firſt, 
He that will have equity done to him 
muſt do it to the ſame perſon. 2d. He 
that hath committed iniquity ſhall not 
have equity. 


LEC. LVII. Maxim the third. FA 
ity 
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lity is equity. 4th. It is equity that 
that ſnould make ſatisfaction which re- 
ceived the benefit. 5th. It is equity 
that that ſhould have ſatisfaction which 
ſuſtained the loſs. 6th. Equity ſuffers 
not a right to be without a remedy. 7th. 
Equity relieves againſt accidents. Sth. 
Equity prevents miſchief. gth. Equity 
prevents multiplied ſuits. 1oth. Equi- 
ty regards length of time. 

LEC. LVIII. Maxim 11th. Equity 
will not ſuffer a double ſatisfaction to be 
taken, 12th. Equity ſuffers not advan- 
tage to be taken of a penalty or forfei- 
ture where compenſation can be made. 
1zth. Equity regards not the circum- 
ſtances but the ſubſtance of the act. 14th. 
Where equity is equal, law muſt prevail. 
Appeals from the court of chancery. The 
methods of proceeding in the court of 
chancery, from the beginning to the 
end of a ſuit, | | 

LEC.LIX.The inſtitutions which tend 
to make the Engliſh nation formidable 
abroad, or the proviſion againſt a time of 
war, containing an account of the regula- 
tions of the Britiſh forces by land and ſea, 
with the rank and duty of all theofficers 
in both departments. Of the infantry. 
A company. A captain. A lieutenant. 

An 
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An enſign. A ſerjeant. Acorporal. A 
drummer. A landpeſade. A battalion. 
Grenadiers. A regiment. A colonel, A 
lieutenant-colonel, A major, An adju- 
tant, A brigade, A beige. A bri- 
gade- major. 

ELEC. LX. An army. T he general. 
The lieutenant- general. A major -ge- 
neral. Commiſſioners. The muſter- 
maſter. Commiſſary of the itores, of 
the horſes, and of proviſions. Of the 
cavalry, A troop. A ſquadron. A regi- 
ment. A brigade. The general of the 
artillery, A gunner. A matroſs. The 
maſter-gunner. The maſter-general of 
vg ordnance. The regiment of artille- 

7. The paymaſter-general of the land- 
9 

LEC. LXI. Of the Britiſh navy. An 
admiral. A vice admiral. A rear-admi- 
ral. A captain. A lieutenant. A mid- 
ſhipman. The gunners, marines. A 
corporal. The cockſwain. The maſter 
of the ſhip. The boatſwain. The quar- 
ter-maſter. The office of high-admiral. 
The navy- office. The treaſurer. Comp- 
troller. Surveyor. Clerk of the acts. 
Commiſſioners of the navy. Commiſſion- 
ers for victualling the navy, for the tran- 


ſport ſervice, to take care of wounded 
ſeamen, 
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ſeamen, and to direct the exchange of 
priſoners. The king's guards, with their 
officers. The court of admiralty, and 
the admiralty ſeſſions. The court 
by commiſſion according to the ſtatute 
of Henry VIII. 
IEC. LXII. Of the national militia. 
Ancient ſtate of the militia, The late 
acts relating to it, and its preſent ſtate. 
*LEC: LXIII. The manner in which 
the expences of government are defray- 
ed. The ſtate of the Englih revenue 
in ancient times; at the revolution, 9 5 
at preſent. Taxes. Cuſtoms. Exc! 
The officers employed in collecting ay 
receiving them. Funds, &c. 
_©LEC. EXIV. The eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
of the kingdom. This part of the-courje 
not being yet compoſed, it is not known how 
many lectures it may require; it is only con- 
jectured, that about balf a ones may be 
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